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Aet. 1,~ Sketch of the Topography of East and West Berar^ 
in reference to the Production of Cotton, By Captain 
Meadows Tayloe. 


The present province of Berar has been materially altered since its 
first cession by His Highness the Nizam, under the Treaty of 1858. 
It then consisted of two districts, called North and South Berar ; 
the former being bounded to the north by the Satpoora mountains, 
and to the south by the hills which form the southern face of the 
valley; to the east and south-east by the Wurdah river, and to 
the w’^est by the British province of Khandesh, belonging to the 
Presidency of Bombay. It was about 150 miles long from east 
to west, and from 40 to 60 broad, containing an area of about 7,500 
square miles. 

South of this tract was an irregular portion of country, bounded 
to the east and south-east by the Wurdah river, to the south and 
south-west by the Peyn Gunga, a tributary of the Wurdah, 
which in fact formed the boundary from its source to its junction 
with the Wurdah — which was termed South Berar. It was of a 
somewhat greater area than the northern province, or exceeding 
8,000 square miles ; but had a worse soil, thinner population, and 
was altogether inferior in value, yielding a revenue very much 
less in proportion to area than North Berar, ^ and requiring, in many 
respects of revenue and police jurisdiction — ^larger establishments. 

The northern province consisted of two Sircars’’ or ancient 
geographical divisions, provinces as they may be termed : Gawil- 
^ The proportion was about 8 to 15 lacs. 
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FBOBUGTION OF COTTON 


giirli to tlie east, Narnalla to^ west. These portions were 
pretty neariy eqnal, and were divided by a line taken due south, or 
nearly so, from the fort of Gawilgurh. It appeared most con- 
venient, therefore, that this line should be prolonged till it met 
the river Peyn Giinga, and the provinces east and west of it were 
called East and West Berar. This arrangement was made in 
1860-1, and still remains. East Berar, therefore, consists of Sirkar 
Gawiil, with that portion of Sircar Mahore which lies north of the 
Peyn Gunga. West Berar, of Sircar Narnalla, and Maikar, and 
that portion of Sircar Bassim which lies north of the same river. 
The Pergunna Ninsee, which lies south of and adjoining Bassim, 
was doubtful when I last heard from India ; but I rather think that 
the river boundary, though irregular in contour, will be preferred 
to one which has no particular indication. 

I need not refer particularly to the terms of the Treaty of 
1853, further than to state, that a certain sum, say 50 lacs of 
Hyderabad rupees per year, were required to pay the Nizam's con- 
tingent, the interest of his debt to the Company, and some 
Mahratta claims and stipends for which we were guarantee under 
the Treaty of 1822. Should any surplus arise, it was to be applied 
to the gradual redemption of the debt. To make up the sum 
required, four frontier districts were transferred to British ad- 
ministration, namely, the two Berars to the north, the district of 
Niddroog, or Daraseo, as it was afterwards called, to the west, 
and the Eaechore Dooab to the south : the aggregate estimated 
revenue of which was Hyderabad rupees 52 lacs, or thereabouts. 
Prom 1853 to 1860, however, this amount had increased very con- 
siderably, under a great extent of cultivation ; and it might in any 
case have been a question whether we were justified in holding a 
greater amount of revenue than was actually needed for purposes 
of payment. When, therefore, a suitable acknowledgment of the 
Nizam’s good faith during the rebellion became necessary, it was 
determined, among other benefits to be conferred, to cancel the old 
debt altogether. This, of course, reduced the demand to provision 
for the payment of the contingent and the Mahratta stipends only; 
and there was no resource but to resign to the Nizam as much of 
the territory first assigned to us as was superfluous to our actual 
requuements. 

A new treaty, in 1860, or rather a revision of the old one, 
arranged this in a definite manner. His Highness received from 
ns, in free gift, the principality of Shorapore, which had proved 
niif aithM, and had been corwiuered, and the districts of the Eaechore 
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Booab and Daraseo were entirely relinqnislied to him. Now, in the 
provinces of North and South Berar, as in the other provinces under 
the first Treaty, certain portions and villages, which had belonged 
to the Nizam himself, or to the Prime Ministeiyor to noblemen or 
others, by special grants in former times, were retained under the 
independent revenue management of the several parties b}^ the 
title of Snrf-i-Khas. This separate and divided jurisdiction was 
found very inconvenient in many respects; and under the new 
arrangement, and in consideration of what he had received back, 
as well as to make up the amount required for the future payments 
of 30 lacs per year, the Nizam relinquished all the Sarf-i-Kliass 
territory in North and South Berar, ceding also, in perpetuity, a 
portion of territory upon the Godavery which was necessary in 
order to provide for the navigation of that river. 

I need not detail the various items of Sarf-i-Khass temtory so 
transferred; suffice it to say, that the whole of both provinces of 
Berar is now assigned to us, those isolated villages only excepted 
which were held in Jahgeer or Inam under former gi*ants by the 
Nizam and his predecessors, and which were guaranteed to the 
holders under the provisions of the first Treaty. These, however, 
are comparatively few.,. 

The accompanying tracing from Major Scott’s map, which is 
itself a reduction from the Trigonometrical Survey Map of India, 
shows the provinces of East and West Berar as they now exist. 
The dotted line south of the Peyn-Gunga shows also the position 
of the Pergunna of Nursee, which was held up to the Revenue year 
1861-2, but about the ultimate disposition of which I am now 
uncertain. 

These provinces may be better described, as far as the topo- 
graphy is concerned, under the old division than the new ; for the 
features of what were North and South Berar differ very materially, 
as well as the quality of their soils in relation to the cultivation of 
cotton. 

North Berar, as I have said, comprised the Sircars of Gawil and 
Narnalla. To the north, the Satpoora hills rise to a height of 3,000 
to 3,800 feet above the sea, or from 2,200 to 3^,000 feet above the 
valley. The ridge is narrow and irregular, descending to the 
Taptee on the north, in deep ravines clothed with dense jungle, in 
which teak to some size is found, the whole tract having a very 
sparse population of “Gonds,” and ‘^Gowlees” (herdsmen), and but 
little cultivation. The descent to the valley on the south side is 
more abrupt, the mountains having steep scarped faces of prismatic 
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basalt, and the cultTirable soil is met witli close to the ends of the 
spurs which, tMcMy wooded, descend into the plain. The moun- 
tains are exclusive! j of basalt; but eastwards, from near Ellichpoor, 
sandstone is met with through which the basalt has burst, at the 
period of the elevation of these mountains, as appears by the dis- 
tortion of the sandstone strata and their partial vitrification when 
in contact with the basalt. 

On the south side of the valley, the elevation of the hills is not 
so great, not exceeding 800 feet, at any point ; nor is the ascent so 
abrupt. It is, in fact, the summit of one of the great Deccan 
plateaux, and descends to the valley by a series of steps on the 
north side, sloping very gently to the Wurdah and Godavery on 
the south and east. 

The valley between these ranges has a very rich soil of great 
depth. Towards the hills on both sides it becomes shallower, and 
rests upon the basalt, which here and there crops out above the 
sui'face ; but towards the centre of the valley no rock whatever is 
met with, and the banks of the Poorna Elver show escarpments of 
pure black soil of from 30 to 50 feet deep, while in the salt wells 
of Deliimda, nothing but black earth and yellowish clay is met 
with to a depth of 120 feet. 

The whole of the valley is available for cotton cultivation. 
Although the soil towards the hills on both sides is gravelly, 
occasionally even stony, yet the crops of cotton are as fine, if not 
indeed finer than those on purely black soil in the centre of the 
valley ; but the gravelly soils requhe a different species of cotton 
which has not quite so high a value as that grown upon the purely 
black soil, though, . if the season be favourable as to rain, the 
produce is much larger. 

In the attached map, I have endeavoured to show the areas of 
cotton-producing lands on both sides of the valley of North Berar ; 
the grey colour denotes the gravelly soils, which are composed of 
nodules of trap and of lime kunker, mixed with coarse agates, 
chalcedonies, &c. It is often shallow and very light in quality, not 
retaining moisture ; but the better qualities are a rich brown loam, 
resling upon beds of kunker, or, with the shallow portions, upon 
the basalt below. Thus, in North Berar, as the centre of the 
valley is reached, the substratum rock is found at a greater and 
greater depth, till it disappears as far as 120 to 140 feet, and the 
deep beds of black soil or reger are found to be resting upon 
yellowish and greyish white clays intermixed with beds of gravel. 
These portions are coloured yellow. 
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Tlie soil of the southern portions of both provinces— what 
in fact coiistitiited the former district of South Berar— is very 
different, and for the most part is misuited to cotton ciiltivation, of 
which, comparatively speaking, there is very little. The soil near 
the top of the plateau is much denuded, and comparatively very 
shallow, except in the low bottoms of the narrow valleys, where 
occasional fields of cotton are met with. Where the soil however 
is good, grain grows better than cotton, for which perhaps the 
climate is too harsh ; and I have observed in all the high plateaus 
of the Deccan, that cotton grows indifferently, is uncertain in pro- 
duce, of a rough staple, yields comparatively small returns per 
acre, and, in fact, is grown more for local consumption than for expor- 
tation. This, perhaps, results from the comparatively high elevation 
of these plateaus. North Berar, which is essentially a cotton-pro- 
duciiig district, has an elevation in the valley of from 800 to 900 
feet above the level of the sea, whereas the plateaux lying to the 
south is from 1,600 to 2,000 feet. North Berar is a very moist, 
damp climate. South Berar, on the contrary, dry, and more uncer- 
tain as to falls of rain than the northern districts. 

On all the soiall hills in the southern part of the district a low 
scrubby jungle prevails, and grows on a soil which is unfit for agri- 
culture of any kind ; and as these Mils cover a very large propor- 
tion of the area, the population is proportionably sparse. On the 
Wurdah, south-east of Oomrawutte, there is a good deal of fine grass- 

^ land, all waste, with hardl3^ any population, which might possibly 
be available for cotton to some extent. It would be difficult 
however to induce people to settle on it and to build new villages, 
or even to break up lands which have been so long waste. I 
have coloured tins portion of the tract green, and the rest, in which 
cotton grows only partially, yellow. The original boundary of Noidh 
and South Berar, which is in fact the line of hills, is marked with 
dots, for the sake of distinguishing tbe old arrangement and the 
difference of the two provinces. 

* There are two kinds of cotton in North Berar, Jhurree and 

Bhunnee. The former, Jhurree, grows upon the richest and deepest 
soil ; the Bhunnee, on the more gravelly. The fibres of these two 
kinds are essentially different. Good Bhunnee, which is a pure 
white in colour, and is perhaps most esteemed in native manufac- 
tures, has a crisp strong fibre, the native test being to squeeze a 
portion in the hand close to the ear, when a slight crisp sound is 
heard. Jhurree, on the contrary, is soft and silky, and is perhaps 
somewhat weaker in staple. It however commands the highest 
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price for the foreign market. Both species bear very proimcally in 
good seasons and attain a considerable height ; and having once 
had occasion to collect specimens of cotton plants, large and small, 
for transmission to America, I find, from my memoranda, that the 
following were the results : 

The average height of twelve plants of Bhunnee cotton was 
5 feet 6 inches. 

Of eleven plants of Jhurree cotton, 7 feet 3 inches. * 

The average spread of branches from the stem in the above, 
Bhunnee, 1 foot 10 inches ; Jhurree, 2 feet 4 inches. 

I find that as many as 321 pods and flowers were counted upon 
one plant of Jhurree as a maximum, and that averages of plants 
of all sizes were as follows : 

Jhurree, 12 plants, 126 buds, flowers and pods. 

Bhunnee, 12 do. 82 do. 

JhiuTce produces more prolifically than Bhunnee, but the pods 
of Bliunnee are larger. 

This proves how luxuriously the plant flourishes in Berar. The 
amount of yield is also satisfactory, and I give the following 
averages as the result of Punchayets assembled in every Talook of 
the district, composed of the most wealthy and intelligent farmers 
that could be found. 

First quality crop, cleaned cotton, per beegah of 3,600 square 
yards, 45 to 60 seers, or 90 to 120 lbs. 

Second quality crop, 35 to 40 seers, or 70 to 80 lbs. ^ 

Third quality crop, 20 to 25 seers, or 40 to 50 lbs. 

Newly ploughed virgin soil is however knowm to yield from 
130 lbs. to 150 lbs. per beegah, which would be the maximum. The 
beegah may be taken at two-thirds of an acre, so that the produce 
above given, would be 120 lbs. to 160 lbs. first quality— 85 lbs. to 
105 lbs. for second— and 53 lbs. to 66 lbs. for third quality, per acre ; 
while exceptional returns may run as high as even 200 lbs. per acre. 

In the eastern portion of Berar, and along both sides of the 
valley, where the soil is light, and will bear irrigation from wells, 
a good deal of garden produce, such as turmeric, ginger, yams, &c., 
is raised — the two former for exportation ; as also sugar-cane for 
local consumption, which is necessarily large in so well populated 
a district. . These are annual crops ; and by way of rest to the 
land cotton is sown intermediately, followed by grain, before 
the land is re-manured and re-imgated. It is in these lands that 
I have seen the finest crops of Jhurree cotton. The farmers say 
that the plant will not bear direct manuring, or too exciting a soil, 
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because it runs to wood, and becomes weak, wMcli is true; but 
manured land, wliicli has borne a crop, and has had water applied 
to it during the whole or most part of a year, is decidedly the best 
suited for Jhurree cotton; and some of the fields I saw, of tliis 
description, in 1857 and 1858, must have yielded returns far higher 
than the results given by the punchay ets, which I am inclined 
to think underrated — the aweraye being 60 lbs. to 88 lbs. per 
beegah, or 80 lbs. to 100 lbs. per acre, The land is, however, 

naturally so rich that manure of the lightest description is preferred, 
such as the sweepings of cattle sheds, and refuse forage, inter- 
mixed with some cow-dimg in the rainy season, when cakes for 
burning cannot be made. It is laid on in heaps, spread over the 
ground, and worked in with the hoe, before the rain falls. Manure 
is only applicable to the lighter soils; the hea^^M'eger, or black 
Soil of the centre valley, does not require it; indeed, if applied, it 
has the effect not only of exciting the soil too much, but of dis- 
integrating it and making it too friable. Yirgin soil, cleaned and 
well ploughed with the heavy subsoil Mahi*atta plough, is good 
for from ten to fifteen years. The surface hoe, or light plough, 
being used only to clear away stubble and prepare it for sowing. 
After that period, a perennial grass, called Hurrialee, begins to infest 
it, and gradually overspreads it in a few years more. The farmers 
then allow it perfect rest for two years if possible, and repeat the 
old subsoil ploughing with the same result as before. At present 
a great proportion of the central area of Berar, from east to 
west, is entirely new cultivation. The former dense Babool jungies 
have almost all disappeared, and given place to cotton and wheat 
crops of surprising luxuriance; and I question, at the rate at which 
cultivation has extended since the transfer of Berar to British 
management, whether any waste land will soon be procurable. 
The province, indeed, is rapidly attaining its maximum rate of 
production. 

It must be remembered, however, that Berar must always require 
the production of a large quantity of gi‘ain, and that all its lands, 
or even an unusual proportion of them, cannot be applied to cotton 

1 In a report by Colonel Ciithbert Davidson, C.B., resident at Hyderabad, on 
the soil and products of Berar, and on estimate of the cost and returns of a 
beegah of cotton — I candy or 30 inaunds of cotton is given as the produce per 
beegah. This, at 12 seers to the maund, would be 360 seers —720 lbs. of uncleaned 
cotton, or 480 lbs. of cleaned, which appears very large, so much so as to he 
doubtful. At this rate the produce per acre would be 640 lbs., which is greater 
than any American return ! 
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cultivation. I have before remarked that the population of North 
Berar is nnnsnallj large in reference to the rates per square mile for 
Central India generally, and there is no question that it increases. 
Now Berar cannot import grain, because all around it the production 
only suffices for local consumption, hardly indeed for that. To the 
north are the mountains and jungles of the Satpoora range ; to the 
east Nagpoor, which only grows enough for its own consumption ; to 
the south a partly unproductive country till the Godavery is ap- 
proached, and the grain from thence is sent to Hyderabad. To 
the east is Khandesh, uny surplus from which goes to Bombay. 
There is not, therefore now, and there never can be, any material 
import of cereals into Berar, which, throughout, produces grain in 
large quantities. 

It is always difficult to estimate the actual proportion of cotton 
cultivation to that of cereals, and I regret to state that I cannot 
obtain it from Berar in time to give it with this paper, even if it be 
obtainable there ; but an approximate calculation of probable pro- 
duce of cotton may be made as follows. I make the estimates for 
the former divisions of North and South Berar separately, because 
of the great excess of non-productive land in the latter over the 
former, and the comparatively small area of cotton-producing land 
in what is culturable. 

I have assumed the total area of North Berar to be 7,500 square 
miles, of which 1,500 being set off as an estimate of unculturable 
wastes, and lands unfit for cotton cultivation, 6,000 square miles, 
or 3,840,000 acres remain, of which, say that one-fourth, would 
be the maximum sum of cotton cultivation, or 960,000 acres, which, 
on the previous average of 90 lbs. of cleaned cotton per acre, -would 
afford a gross produce of 86,400,000 lbs. Now, assuming the 
population to be one millon, and the local consumption to be at the 
generally estimated rate of 12 lbs. per individual per year, a residue 
of 74 millions of pounds would result. 

Again, in relation to South Berar, which has an area of about 
10,000 square miles, a more unfavourable comparison must result 
from the fact of the unculturable waste lands being so extensive in 
comparison with lands available for agriculture ; but if one-fourth 
be culturable land, we have 2,500 square miles, or 1,600,000 acres, 
of which one-eighth may be fit for cotton growing, or 200,000 
acres ; but the produce might not exceed 50 lbs. per acre, or 10 
millions of pounds, and if the population be 400,000, 4,800,000 lbs. 
of cotton would be required, which would leave 5,200,000 lbs. as 
the available surplus only. 
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In all, therefore, 80 millions of pounds may he the total pro- 
ducible quantity from both districts, or, as they are now aimnged, 
of East and 'West Berar. : 

It is fair, however, to give an estimate made by one of the 
former assistants in the province of South Beraiv and the truth 
may lie between the two. He estimates the whole province as :— 

Square Miles, 


East Berar, area , ... . ... 10, COO 
West Berar 9,000 


Total ... 19,000 

Of which about one-fourtli is cultivated (not culturable) land, or 
4,750 square miles, or 3,040,000 acres; and of this one-eighth as 
sown with cotton, or 380,000 acres ; which, at an average of 70 lbs. 
per acre, would yield 26,600,000 lbs. of cotton. Then, if the con- 
sumption of 1,400,000 people be deducted, at 12 lbs. per head per 
year, there would be a residue of, say 10 millions of pounds only, 
which I should think considerably heloiv the mark, and an average, 
perhaps, of the two, or, say 42 or 50 miltioiis of pounds, may be 
nearer an actual result. 

It is, however, next to impossible to estimate the producing 
. capabilities of Berar, East or West. The land has not, as yet, 
been classified or surveyed, and until that is done, the area fit for 
cultivation cannot he known, much less what is fit for cotton 
sowing. I have no donht that the actual area estimated to be 
sown with cotton this year -will be obtainable from Berar, and 
when I receive it, I shall do myself the pleasure of forwarding it* 
With it also wiU he sent an estimate of produce calculated on the 
most recent returns of produce that may have been obtained. 

There are, at present, two piincipal cotton marts in Berar, 
Oomrawutte and Khamgaon. Of these, Oomrawntte which has 
been made the civil station of East Berar, has always been a con- 
siderable place of trade, being an entrepot for spices, salt, and 
coast produce in general, as well as for export of cotton and other 
local produce to the coast, as well as to Mhzapoor. Oomrawutte 
is well situated on a gravelly soil, near a small range of hills which 
are an offshoot from the southern range, and is marked as being 
928 feet above the level of the sea. Ail the produce of the 
Pergunnas of Bunnera Beebee, Soorjee Anjengaom, Ellichpoor, 
Toogaom, Durriapoor, Chandore, Kolapoor, Nandgaom, Mungrool, 
Koora, Tulligaom, Duseshwur, Hewurkheir, Buroor, Morchee, Sur- 
rusgaoin, Manna, Joosoo, and Mortuzapore, is taken to Oomrawutte; 
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as well as mucli of the produce of those Perguiinas of Nagpoor 
which lie on the left hank of the Wurdali, and even of those further 
to the eastward. 

Khamgaom is situated about 80 miles to the westward of 
Oomrawutte. It has not the same amount of import trade, but is a 
considerable entrepot for local jDroduce which is exported to the 
coast, both cotton and linseed, with madder, sesamum, and other 
productions in demand at Bombay. It collects the produce of the 
western Pergunnas of North Berar, namely, Akola, Argaom, Jamode, 
Julgaom, Bunneria, Mulkapoor, Balapoor, Akola, Dehinda, and 
Pannajee. Some cotton, linseed, and sesamum also reach it from 
Maiker and other Pergunnas, above the southern hills. The station 
of the West Berar district has been fixed at Akola, which is more 
central than Khamgaom, and as the railway will touch it, I have 
no doubt that Khamgaom will decline, or, at least will not 
increase. 

There are other cotton marts, but of a more local character, at 
Balapoor, Akote, and Mulkapoor, in West Berar; and Ellichpoor, 
Hewurkheir, Morchee, and Surrusgaom, in Eastern Berar; but I 
am inclined to tMnk there is no direct export, except from the 
great marts of Omrawutte and Khamgaom. 

To the east of the Wurd ah river, in the province of Nagpoor, 
there are large cotton-producing tracts, and the Pergunnas of 
Mangaom, Andoree, Wyegaom, Khamgaom, Natchengaom, DeolyC;^ 
Ponar, Kelsee, Sindee, Bela, and Hingunghat, are as famous for 
their cotton as any part of Berar. These Pergunnas supply the 
market of Hingunghat. Another mart in the Nagpoor territory is 
Aroee, which collects produce from the Pergunnas of Aroee, 
Seyloo, Ashtee, Amnair, and Kondalee. Most of this cotton goes to 
Mirzapoor, as more profitable for export, perhaps, than Oomrawnitte 
and Bombay; but the railway wliich will traverse the cotton- 
producing Pergunnas of Nagpoor,’ lying between the Wnrclah and 
that city, will no doubt convey the whole of the Nagpoor as well 
as the Wurdah Valley produce to Bombay. The produce of Nag- 
poor which does not go to the west coast by the Berar Valley, or 
to Oomrawutte, &c., is sent direct from Hingunghat via Bassim, 
Jalna, and Ahmudnugger, to Bombay, but it is not very con- 
siderable. 

From the above I think it may be safely assumed that agencies 
might be established with great advantage at Akola and Oomra- 
wutte, with branches about the country. For instance, for Oom- 
rawutte, a branch at Ellichpoor, which is a cantonment of the 
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Ilydrabad Contingent^ wonid gather produce from Anjengaom to 
the west and Surnisgaom to the east. 

A branch at Hewuiidieir or Morchee, would gather suppKes 
from Burroor, Morchee, and Hewurkheir. 

A branch at Hingunghat would supply produce from the 
Nagpoor country’s districts lying on the, left bank of the Wurdah. 

A branch at Karinjah/ and one at Bassim, would drain the 
southern /districts. 

So also, a minor agency for Wcvst Berar at Akolah, which, as 
the civil station and upon the railway, would be preferable to 
Khamgaom, and could have branches at Akola, for Akote, Argaom, 
and Bunnera : — At Mulkapoor, by which the railway will pass, for 
Peepulgaom, Jamode, Mulkapoor, and Eohnnkher, while Akolah 
would command Balapoor, Dehunda, Punnagee, Warroor, and other 
central Perguiinas. An agency at Maiker, above the Southern Hills, 
would also obtain produce, but the country is not rich. 

Thus both general agencies would be situated upon the railway, 
and in communication with the best cotton districts of East and 
West Berar, and would also communicate with the southern por- 
tions of those districts which lie south of the range of Southern 
Hills, and with Nagpoor. 

Though cotton might be the main object of a Company’s enter- 
prise, it is by no means to be supposed that the produce of Berar 
is confined to that article. On the contrary, I know of no district in 
wd'iich such varied productions are grown, or which is better suited 
by soil and climate, to all descriptions of Indian staples. 

The whole of the northern and southern sides of the valley 
where water is near the surface, and soil is of mixed quality, pro- 
duces ginger, turmeric, sugar-cane, and all other irrigated crops in 
great variety and luxuriance. The soil is naturally rich, and the 
water in the wells is near the surface. The Perguiinas in which 
irrigated produce is grown to the north, beginning from the eastern 
side, are, — Burroor, Morchee, He-werkheir, Anjengaom, Akote, 
Jnlgaom, Argaom, Jamode, and Mulkapoor. On the south side of 
the valley, Tuiligaum, Miingloor Peer, Karinjah, Ballapoor, and 
Peepulgaom. In all these localities which, from the quality of the 
soil, allow of irrigation being appHed to agriculture, much might 
be done to preserve the water which at present flows to waste, by 
collecting it in tanks, or lakes, and making dams upon the small 
rivers. Such works would be within the proper province of the 
Company ; and, to judge from the results and experiments elsewhere, 
in the province of Golcondah, for instance, would prove very remu- 
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nerative, both for the sale of the water to the people and the 
great stimulus they would give to irrigated produce. 

In the course of a report made by me to Govemment upon the 
feasibility and necessity of providing water for agriculture in the 
province of DaraseOjthen under my superiiitendeiice, I showed by a 
series of calculations founded on returns furnished by everj^ col- 
lector of every province in the Bombay Presidency where irrigation 
existed, as well as from the Commissioners of the remaining' three 
districts of the Hyderabad Commission, that the average cost of 
watering an acre of ground per year for sugar-cane, or any crop 
which requires water for a whole year, was thirty-seven rupees and 
a-half. The returns were obtained by punchayets of respectable 
farmers which sat in every talook, and the aggregate of talooks 
and their average was transmitted by the collector. The expense 
included proportions of cost of bullocks and repairs of well, feed of 
cattle, gear for raising water, rope, leather bucket, &c., ironwork, 
wages of men — the one to drive the cattle, the other to turn off the 
water, and the like. How the cost of water per acre per year is 
about three rupees on the Ganges canal, and varies from three 
rupees to twelve rupees per year from tanks and dams in tlie 
Madras Presidency, according to number of crops irrigated. In 
the Daraseo districts, the people would have given six rupees per 
acre per year gladly for water, and no wonder, if they were spending 
thirty-six. On an occasion of a proposed anient ” from the river 
Tumboodra in the Eaeekore Dooab, which was under my charge in 
1859 and 1860, Government was offered eight rupees per acre 
for water on each crop of rice on land of first quality, or from 
sixteen to twenty-four rupees per acre per year. It was proved 
also, on data which admitted of no question, that by construction 
of lake or tank dams, water could be stored, to be sold at a profit, 
and so as to supply irrigation, at the rate of tivo rupees per acre per 
and even less. 

As I have before stated, the sides of the valley of Berar, might 
be provided with water to a great extent by damming up the small 
rivers, and storing up the monsoon overflow; but, beside this, 
there is the Wurdah, by which, at one spot where it falls pre- 
cipitously about thirty feet, and continnes to fall by rapids for 
nearly a mile, or in all, probably, from eighty to one hundred feet, 
a head of water could be obtained which would irrig'ate the whole 
of the right bank as far as the water would last ; and my impression 
also is, that if a system of dams, one below another, built on natural 
ledges of rock, as is the casein the Tumboodra, were constructed, much 
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of tlie waste unproductive tract of land lying on the right hank of 
this riveiY south-east of Oomrawuttej would be rendered very 
valuable. That tract, now quite or nearly uncultivated— except by 
a fewGonds, and used only for pasturage by wandering herdsmen — 
might be purchased by a company, or rented on very favourable 
terms, and the application of irrigation to it would at once attract 
a large population. I cannot say for certain that the plan is as 
feasible as it appears, but of the perfect possibility of putting the 
whole of the water of the Wurdah to use from the spot I have 
mentioned, which is a few miles below the Kasha Amnair, in the 
Burroor Talook I have no doubt, as I inspected the locality with 
great minuteness and for the purpose of reporting upon it, in 
1858 ; and it is impossible but that the natural descent of the river 
per mile, and of the coruitry with the river, should not furnish 
localities for the construction of dams to command the lands below 
them from spot to spot, according with the natural levels. 
This is the system pursued in all the rivers of the south of India, 
and except where the channels of the rivers are too deep to admit 
of it, or ledges of rocks with strong banks are not found, there is 
nothing, in my opinion, to prevent the water of Berar, or else- 
where, being used in a similar manner. It is, however, hopeless 
to expect Government to construct such works, and it is under the 
formation and operation of companies alone that they could be 
executed efficiently or worked profitably. 

I think this will not be considered a digression from the subject 
of Berar topography and production, for it is in reality one of the 
greatest importance to the district. Irrigation is not applicable 
with any good effect to cotton cultivation, and experiments have 
been made which prove this beyond a doubt; but the value of 
sugar, tobacco, indigo, ginger, turmeric, and the like is far beyond 
that of cotton as a crop to the farmer, and, I should think, to tlie 
merchant also; and irrigation is necessary to all these and others. 
In any case, they would combine with cotton, sesamum seed (Till), 
linseed, and mustard seed (the demand for each and all of which 
has been very rapidly increasing for some years past), rape, 
castor oil, safflower and its seed, hemp, and other local produce 
required for exportation to the coast for Europe or other countries. 

There is yet another subject to which I beg to be allowed to 
attract attention, as I think it is feasible to effect much by a little 
pains. I allude to the manufacture of flax from the linseed plant. 
The fibre may not be very long; but it will be fine, and machinery 
for spinning flax has been so improved of late years, that anything 
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a few inches long can be spun into excellent yarn. I have made 
several trials m3’'self with success, and the Berar flax, growing more 
luxuriantly and more succulently than the flax of the Deccan usually 
does, yielded fibre with comparatively little trouble. Government 
officers, however, distracted with other business, obliged to be 
continually moving at the season when flax is ripe, and unable to 
obtain proper instruments, or to direct the process in a_ fitting 
manner, can only make very partial experiments; but a company, 
whose business it would be to perfect all existing productions as 
much as possible, might pursue the subject of flax with, I should 
thmk, much advantage. Thousands of tons must now be destroyed 
simply from the inability of the people to make flax, indeed, from 
their absolute ignorance that any fibre can be obtained from the 
plant, which is burned, lest cattle should eat it and be poisoned. 
In the Punjab, flax has already become a staple product for expor- 
tation to a considerable amount, and I have no doubt that the same 
result would follow in Berar, were its production systematically 
undertaken. 

I return, however, to cotton. 

It has been proved that the American species of New Orleans 
or Upland cottons, sown in the Deccan at Dharwar, the Eaechore 
Dooab, Shorapore, and other localities, produce a staple as good, or 
nearly so, as that obtained from America. There is a slight 
difference in the present market price, but for the most part they 
range within a penny a pound of each other, the Ginned Dharwar” 
having the preference in some cases. I myself had a large share 
in the experiments by which New Orleans seed was cultivated in 
the Deccan, and have seen enough of its cultivation to be assured 
of its not only maintaining its ground against the indigenous 
varieties, but of surpassing them in every respect. The acclirna- 
tjzed New Orleans is a hardy plant, rarely affected by the dry, 
withering north-east winds which so often ruin the produce of the 
indigenous variety ; it requires no particular cultivation : no manure 
if sown in good black soil : is a heavy bearer, certainly one-half more 
than native under all circumstances, and more frequently double. 
It also gathers far less dirt, and the leaves being of a firmer and 
less friable nature, do not, break in gathering the produce, as those 
of the indigenous varieties do, and become mixed with the wool so 
inextricably I am informed, that the more the wool is separated, 
the more are the particles of leaves broken and diffused. The pro- 
portion of wool to seed is also greatly more-— nearly one-third ; 
while, as is well known now, it not only commands a greatly 
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enhanced price in the market over the indigenous, but is adapted, 
by the length of its staple, to the use of manufactures in those 
spinning’ machines which are adjusted for American cotton without 
any special adjustment for itself. 

This plant requires no special cultivation, nor was it till exactly 
the same mode of treatment was adopted with it, as was customary 
with ordinary cotton, that it succeeded at all. The American plans 
of sowing in partitions, upon ridges, in square holes, and the like, 
difficult of execution and involving much manual labour, would 
never — cowZfl never have been adopted by the Indian Eyot ; and it 
was the practical Deccan farmers, at Dharwar, who, after seeing 
the real value of the plant, rejected the American system as too 
complicated, and in reality not suited to the climate because 
creating’ too much evaporation, and treated it in their own way with 
perfect success. This plan was adopted by me in the Shorapore 
State, which is not far north-east from the Dharwar boundary ; 
and the x>lant was becoming a favourite crop, when I was trans- 
ferred to other duty in 1853. Upon its introduction into the 
Eaechore Dooab, which borders Dharwar and Shorapoor, it was 
rapidly increasing in demand and in favour when I left the dmtrict 
in 1860 ; but, I fear, as that province has been retransferred to the 
Nizam, that the cultivation will not be carried on so carefully-— that 
is, without mixture of native varieties— as it was before. A want 
of seed was the only difficulty in 1859-60 ; if it had been procurable 
in time, a very much larger breadth would have been sown than 
was sown. 

Now, I think this kind of plant would, after a few trials, succeed 
perfectly in Berar. The only objection to its cultivation in the 
Deccan generally is, that the climate and soil are too dry, and that 
if sown at the time the ordinary cotton is sown, it dries up before 
the produce is complete. 

It must be miderstood here, that both the indigenous kinds in 
Berar, Bunnee and Jhurree, bear but one crop of flowers and pro- 
duce. Some of the buds flower and form into bolls a little later 
than others, as might be expected on any annual plant, but there 
is not more than a fortnight's difference. Now, the New Orleans 
variety comes into flower earlier than the native plant, and bears a 
constant succession of flowers and boils till the end of the hot 
season. The plants, particularly the hybrid varieties of the Sea 
Island, would, indeed, answer well another year; but they require 
pruning, and the crop is perhaps less prolific than that of the first 
year, and more liable to attacks of insects. 
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But great drought is not a characteristic feature of Berar; in 
fact, almost the contrary. It has a moister climate all the year 
round than any part of the Deccan with which I am acquainted, 
and a more unvarying supply of rain. The monsoon rarely gives 
less than 30 inches; sometimes, indeed, much more; and whereas 
for the last twenty years the average of the Deccan would not, 
perhaps, amount to 20 inches, certainly would not exceed it—the 
average of rainfall for 1855, 1856, 1857, in Berar, was 30*75 inches, ^ 
and they were barely average years, and when other portions of 
Western India were sorely afflicted with drought. The moisture 
in Berar, therefore, may be attributed to the retention of the 
monsoon fail by the deep tenacious soils of the district, and con- 
sequent heavy evaporation afterwards, which tempers the dryness 
of the air, and makes it so favourable to the production of the 
indigenous plant; for nowhere in the Deccan proper, or in Dharwar, 
are such crops seen as ordinarily exist in Berar in all its localities. 

Prom this I assume that the cultivation of the American plant 
would succeed if properly tried. I am aware that some attempts 
have been made which failed; but during the time I had charge of 
the province, I could not discover that any proper trial had ever 
been made, or that any one was particularly interested in the 
subject. American and other varieties of impo^^ted seed had been t 

sent to the province, which, in most instances, had failed to vege- ^ 

tate; in others, had come up so sparsely, that its failure was 
attributed to the quality or condition of the soil or climate. The 
native farmers, therefore, were disappointed, and declined further | 
experiments ; the Government officers were none of them agricul- | 
turists, or cared very much about the matter in any way ; and so 
the first trials being as unsuccessful as they had been m many 
other localities — at Dharwar and Shorapoor for instance, further r 
efforts were abandoned altogether. Yet in 1857-58, I saw, in 
some localities, individual plants and patches of New Orleans 
cotton as fine as any I had experience of in Shorapoor, if 
not, indeed, finer; and were fully acclimatised seed used, and 
PEESEVERED ix Until the proper treatment of the plant was 
ascertained, I should anticipate a certain success. 

It would be a great object of any Company to make such trials. 
Land sufficient for the purpose in different localities and of different 
qualities, could easily be rented from Government, or waste land 
could be taken up and cleared for the purpose. Acclimatized seed 
can be obtained in Dharwar to any amount, and I would advise 
trials with this seed, which, so far as my knowledge goes, has never 
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yet been tried in Berm\ It was my intention, had I remained in the 
province, to have g'ot up seed from Bharwar in time for the early 
so wings in J mie, and I would have tried them in all the Perguunas 
of Berar and on all kinds of soil, — the deep black, the mixed loams, 
and gravelly soils ; and those soils on which irrigated produce — • 
sugar-cane, ginger, and the like — ^^had been grown the year before. 
All these should be attempted, and the results carefully noted. If 
the seed failed partially, or even entirely in some places, fresh seed 
from Dharwar should be obtained; but if any plants succeeded, 
even partially, that seed wmuld be more valuable than any other for 
the next year’s growth. 

If the seed were sown in the. loamy or gravelly soils of the sides 
of the valley, near the hills, the earlier it was put into the ground, 
the better; say as soon in June as the moisture admitted, at the 
same time, indeed, as the indigenous varieties. But in the very 
deep black soil of the centre of the valley, the seed might be sown, 
as it always is in Dharwar and Shorapoor, in August. It would 
ripen later, but it would be a stronger plant, less liable to heating 
and casting its bolls, than it is if sown earlier. In short, it is 
impossible to lay down any exact rules ; but that deviation from 
local usage is sometimes useful, I myself had a notable example 
of in regard to this cotton at Shorapoor. 

In the granitic formations of the western districts of India, 
there is a good deal of reddish loamy soil, consisting uf decomposed 
felspar and granite, which is used for the early or khurreef ” crops 
of grain and pulse — never for cotton. I had tried early sowings of New 
Orleans in black soil, with bad success; and yet it appeared that 
greater moisture was necessary to its perfect development than 
could be obtained by sowing in August and September. I determined 
therefore (the last year that I was at Shorapoor, 1859-60), to try 
red soil with the plant. The result was most perfect success. 
The red soil seemed to suit this cotton far better than the black ; 
the plant "was not so high, perhaps, but it was much stronger, and 
more bushy, and the yield incomparably lai'ger. It happened, too, 
that that year was scanty in supply of rain, and other native cotton 
was much affected; not so the field of New Orleans on red soil, which 
grew and flourished abundantly. This field had not been manured, 
and no particular pains was taken with ploughing it. The seed 
was thinly sown by the drill-plough, and twice weeded by hand ; 
the plants being thinned at the same time. The field was sown 
early in June ; it began to flower in six weeks, and ripe cotton was 
pulled in great plenty in the end of September ; and from this time 
von, XX. ^ 
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till February, when I left, and hot weather had begun, the plant still 
bore a continuance of flowers and pods, which were, to me, truly 
surprising* If I had remained, I should have repeated the experi- 
ment on a much larger scale ; and it may, indeed, have been con- 
tinued by the local farmers, who came from all parts of the district 
to look at what they could not believe from report. The produce 
of this field, which was sent to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
was declared the which had even* heen sent of the American 

variety.” 

Another kind of cotton which, to my perception, seemed more 
suited to the climate of the Kaechore Booab and Shorapoor — in short, 
to a dryer climate than Dharwar — ^is the Egyptian. An intelligent 
farmer of a village on the western frontier of Eaechore, had 
obtained some seed from a friend in the Dharwar Oollectorate ; it 
proved to be of mixed qualities ; and having observed a difference 
between the plants, and that one kind in particular gi'ew better 
than others, he saved the seed of it and sowed it separately the 
next year, giving also portions to other farmers of the same village. 
He asked me to come and look at it ; and as Dr. Forbes — who has 
gone to India with Mr. Heywood of Manchester for an inspection 
of cotton districts — ^was with me, we went together. The field was, 
indeed, most luxuriant ; the plants far asunder, breast high, and 
full of pods and flowers. I have no doubt that the result in 
yield was most satisfactory, and will encourage the farmers to 
persevere.' 

There are, however, prejudices among native farmers against 
the sowing of New Orleans cotton which are not easily overcome. 
The seed is not fitted for the food of cattle, Hke that of the native 
variety, which affords so much nourishment, and forms part of the 
value return to the cultivator — and there is difficulty about cleaning 
it. Many kinds of gins have been tried with varying success ; but 
whether from its great dryness in the gin, and consequently more 
brittle character, or from the staple being really shorter than in 
America, I cannot say; hut there is no doubt that the staple of 
all Dharwar-ginned American has been hitherto veiy much cut in 
ginning, and thereby reduced in value. After many experiments, 
I believe that a gin has been perfected upon the roller principle, of 
which Dr. Forbes is the inventor, and which promised to effect all 
that was desired in the improvement of the staple. It could also 
he made applicable to native cotton. New Orleans cotton can, 
however, he very weU cleaned by the native hand-churka, a small 
gin with rollers working different ways, sometimes both of hard 
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wood, sometimes one of wood and one of iron. Wliat I sent last 
from Sliorapoor, the prodace of my red-spil field, was entirely cleaned 
by the common churka, and was very much admired. Such a gin, 
however, as Dr. Forbes’s is an actual necessity in the country. A 
factory or company would have to supply many to the people, and 
keep up many itself ; and, under proper treatment in cleaning, the 
indigenous cotton of Berar would, I believe, be the best in India, 

It is excellent in colour, both Bhunnee and Jhurree, and the 
staple of both is longer and finer than any indigenous cotton with 
%vhich I am acquainted ; but stored badly, picked and cleaned badly, 
exposed to dust, which, in Berar, is hardly to be conceived, packed 
badty, and finally carried badly to the coast, it is no wonder then 
that Berar cotton hitherto has had a bad reputation* 

Within the last four years, however', there is much improve- 
ment. Officers of Government have used their utmost endeavours 
to induce the adoption of careful picking when the cotton is 
ready, not too ripe and falling from the pods, or catching all the 
dust which blows upon it. The storing in “kulls” or enclosed 
spaces near villages, to bekejot till the rent was settled withexact- 
ing talookdars, is also at an end. The rent now to be jDaid is 
settled beforehand, and the Eyot can take his produce as he pleases. 
Above all, the farmer has come to learn that there is a better price 
to be got from the purchasing agent for really good cotton than 
for bad, and he is beginning, in Berar to take pains about the pre- 
paration of it for market. In this respect the operation of a com- 
pany would be of great benefit. It would either receive the cotton 
in the seed and clean it in its own gins, or it would supply gins to 
certain localities and take the cotton as cleaned. It would main- 
tain discrimination between good and bad cotton, and it would soon 
be perceived by the people, that to get the best procurable price, 
the best article must be furnished 5 not as before in quantity, 
without any reference whatever to quality or condition, but with 
reference to quality. 

And as I have before stated, the principle of buying only 
good produce would apply to all other articles of local growth, 
irrigated and non-iiTigated.* 

Another important point to be considered is, that advances, if 
required by the people, would be given them by a Company on 
much lower terms tliaii those they now get get from local merchants 
and petty bankers. The manner in which the Marwarree traders 
of Berar make up accounts with their constituents is curiously 
complex, and very ruinous to the people 5 yet to some extent, — a 
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great extent, indeed,— the advances are necessary. I need not 
enter here into a subject which in itself has a peculiar and separate 
interest; but while some pi’ogress has been made by the Berar 
farmers to independence of the petty village banker or merchant, 
a great deal of necessity exists for continuance of prepayment, or 
loans upon time bargains. The lender is everywhere under the 
protection of the local law, which is not complex, nor is justice 
difficult of attainment. One great object of the present adminis- 
tration, indeed, has been to make justice as easily attainable as 
possible. There is no special law of contract existent; but the 
section “upon contracts,'' which forms part of Mr. Temple’s Punjab 
Code, is administered in the province with success. I can state 
also, from my own judicial experience, that disputes about 
agricultural loans are comparatively very rai’e, and it is evident 
that the Ryots will rather stand a good deal of extra squeezing 
by the Marwarree lender, than apparently break faith with 
him by going to law. There are however, of course, occasional 
breaches of faith, and undoubtedly instances of extortion, also, 
which cannot be endured. Were a Company to make advances, it 
would (k> so . judiciously, and under proper agreements ; nor need 
the interest be higher than absolutely to protect the Company from 
loss. It would look to its profits upon the produce obtained, rather 
than to interest upon loans. 

Another branch of employment of capital with profit, would be 
the direct importation of English fabrics for the supply of retail 
dealers of the district. Indeed retail sales might be established if 
possible. At present the Presidency is the only place in wliich 
cloths, cotton, and woollen can be obtained. But the large ware- 
houses of a Company might always he stocked for the supply of the 
country at large, with advantage to itself and corresponding advan- 
tage to the people ; and as cloths locally nsed and prepared could be 
obtained in the country and sent home for imitation, the exact 
quality, colour, and form could he imitated. I conceive that this 
would become a large and profitable branch of its business. 

The main agency should be at Oomrawutte. I hear no com- 
plaints about its climate, but many of that of Akola ; and I know 
personally that Oomrawutte is pleasant for the greater part of the 
year. It is here that screwing-presses should be established; 
machinery for making “ gunny” for bags, and cordage for the bales, 
when pressed. The railway will be open, it is said, in another 
twelve months, or at most eighteen months more; and by that 
time the Company’s buildings, warehouses, screw-presses, and the 
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like plant, could be prepared; and those connections established 
between respectable farmers and local dealers, which would be 
indispensable. If it be desired to purchase land on the terms of the 
new Act, the tract on the right bank of the W nrdah could be 
examined and reported upon ; as also waste lands near the River 
Poornah in the centre of the valley, eastward of Toogaom, in the 
Porgunna of that name ; as also in other Talooks and Pergunnas 
adjacent to Oomrawutte. Much of the land has already been 
taken up and cleared ; but some may still remain. The whole is of 
the finest quality. In short, an active agent, acting in concert 
with the Deputy Commissioners of the Berar Provinces, could, I 
have no doubt, secure waste lands wherever they were obtainable ; 
and, whether cultivated directly by the Company, or rented for 
produce, to native farmers, they would be equally advantageous ; 
but this much is certain, that waste lands are fast disappearing, 
that none are reserved, and that the best obtainable are always 
selected by the people : the sooner, therefore, if possession of land 
be an object, that selection is made, the better. 

Oomrawutte will not only be advantageous for the goods’ station 
on account of the railway, but because, should the nawgation of 
the Godavery ever become an established fact, produce would be 
easily transmitted by that river, which could be comparatively 
qxiickly reached from that town. My own opinion is not favourable 
to the navigation of the Godavery ; or that if it is ever effected, it 
will materially reduce the amount of transit by rail from Berar ; it 
may, however, benefit those tracts lying south-east between Berar 
and the sea and the southern provinces of Nagpoor, and thoxigh at 
present, for an immense extent they are uninhabited wastes and 
forests, they may in their turn become populated countries^ 




Aet. II . — Does the VaUesUka Philosophy acknowledge a Deity ^ 
ornot? By J. Muer^ Esq.j D.C.L., LL.D. 


Ik the paper on the Indian Materialists, lately published in the 
Journal of this Society (Yol. SIX, p. 313), I have expressed a 
doubt whether the Yaiseshika philosophy is not atheistic. As the 
aphorisms of the Yaiseshika, lately published in Calcutta, in the 
Bibliotheca Indica,”^ have been received in Europe since the paper 
in question was read, I have had an opportunity of testing the 
opinion then put forward by a reference to the primary authority 
for the tenets of this system ; and, although I do not pretend to 
have studied the essential principles of this school of philosophy so 
as to be able to assert whether its theoiy of the universe is founded 
on theism or on atheism, I find some aphorisms which, in opposition 
to the Mimaiisakas, assert—lst, that the Yedas are the product 
of an intelligent mind ; and 2ndly (if the interpretation of the 
commentator is to be received), that they have been uttered by 
God. 

Assuming that these aphorisms are genuine, and that they have 
been correctly interpreted, it will result that the Yaiseshika system 
is not atheistic, or, at least, that whatever the author’s theory of 
creation may have been, he was unwilling to deny the existence 
of a supreme intelligence and his agency in reference to the 
revelation of the Yeda. 

Of the aphorisms which I am about to quote, the first has been 
tmnslated by Dr, Ballantyne, and it, as well as the others, is 
briefly commented upon by Professor Banerjea in his Dialogues 
on Hindu Philosophy,” p. 474 f., and Pref. p. ix. note. 

Aphorism L, 1, 3.—“ The authority of the Yedic record arises 
from its being uttered by him.” 

In the preceding aphorism, righteousness had been defined as 
that through which happiness and future perfection are attained. 
The commentator then proceeds thus : — 

, ^ Only a small portion of these aphorisms had been previously published, 
with a translation, by Br. Ballantyne. 
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1., 1, 3. — ^^But may it not be objected here tliat it is the Yeda 
which proves that righteousness, in the form of abstinence from action, 
is, by means of tlie knowledge of absolute truth, the cause of future 
perfection; but that we dispute the authority of the Yeda because 
it Is chargeable with the faults of falseliood, contradiction, and 

tautology^ And further, there is notliing to prove the 

authority of the Yeda, for its eternity is disputed, its eternal fauit- 
lessness is doubted, and if it have a personal author, the fact of 
this person being a competent utterer is doubted ; since there is a 
risk of error, inadvertence, uncertainty, and want of skill attaching 
to him. Thus there is neither any such thing as futoe perfection, 
nor is either a knowledge of absolute truth, or righteousness, the 
instrument thereof- Thus everything is perplexed.” 

In answer to all this the author of the aiDhorism says : — 

1., 1, 3. — The authority of the Yedic record arises from its 
being uttered by him.” 

Here,” says the commentator, the word tad (His) refers to 
Isvara (God) ; as, though no mention of Him has yet been introduced. 
He is proved by common notoriety to be meant; just as in the 
aphorism of Gautama : — ^ Its want of authority is shown by the faults 
of falsehood, contradiction, and tautology,’ the Yeda, though not 
previously introduced, is intended by the word tad.^ 

“ And so [the meaning of the aphorism is that] the authority of 
the sacred record, z.e., the Yeda, is proved by its being spoken by 
Him, composed by Him, by Isvara. Or, tad (its)® denote 
dliarma (duty) which immediately precedes; and then [the sense 
will be that] the authority of the sacred record, e.e., the Yeda, 
arises from its declaring, 2 .e., establishing, duty, for the text which 
establishes any authoritative matter must be itself an authority. 
The proof of Isvara and his competence will be hereafter stated.” 
The commentator then goes on to answer the charges of falsehood, 
contradiction, and tautology alleged against the Yeda. 

The next aphorism which I shall quote (vi., 1, 1) is thus intro- 
duced by the commentator : — 

An examination of righteousness and unrighteousness,, which 
are the original causes of the world,® forms the subject of the 

^ Here tbe same illustrations are given as in the commentary on the Hyaya 
aphorisms, quoted in my Sanscrit Texts, voh iii., pp. 78, if. 

2 For the sake of those who do not read Sanskrit, it may he mentioned that 
tad being in the crude, oruninilected form, may denote any of the three genders, 
and may he rendered either ^^he,” “she,” or “it.” 

® This, I believe, means that the existence of the world in its present o 
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6th section. Now, rigliteotisness and iinrighteonsness are to be 
constituted by virtue of such injunctions as these : ^ The man who 
desires paradise should sacrifice,’ ^Let no one eat tobacco,’ &c., 
provided these injunctions and prohibitions be authoritative. And 
this autlioritativeness depends upon the fact of the utterer [of tlieso 
injunctions or prohibitions] possessing the quality of understanding 
the correct meaning of sentences, for the supposition of inherent 
author! tativeness is untenable. The author, therefore, first of all 
enters upon the proof of that quality which gives rise to the 
authoritativeness of the Veda. 

“Aphorism vi., 1, 1.—'^ There is in the Veda a construction of 
sentences which is produced {lit. preceded) by intelligence.’ 

“ The ‘ construction of sentences,’ the composition of sentences, 
is ^ produced by intelligence,’ f.e., by a knowledge of the correct 
meaning of sentences on the part of the utterer [of them] ; [and 
this is proved] by the fact of these sentences possessing an arrange- 
ment like the arrangement of such sentences as ^ There are five 
fruits on the river side,’ composed by such persons as ourselves. 
‘In the Veda,’ i.e.^ in the collection of sentences (so called). Here 
the construction of the sentences composing the collection is the 
proposition which is asserted. Nor is the contrary {Le.^ the unautho- 
ritativeness of the Veda) proved by its being a [limited] intelli- 
gence, such as ours, which produced these sentences. [Because 
it was not a limited intelligence which produced them.] For it 
is not an object of apprehension to the understandings of persons 
like ourselves that such injunctions as, ‘ He who desires |>aradise 
should sacrifice,’ are the instruments of obtaining what we desire, 
or that the desired results will follow. Hence in the case of the 
Veda the agency of a self-dependent person is established (since 
these matters could be known by such a person alone).^ And since 
the meaning of the Veda is not the subject of knowledge produced 
by any proof distinct from the proof [arising] from words and their 
dependant [ideas] — Vedicity^ or the characteristic nature of the Veda 
consists in its being composed of words which possess an authority 

developed form, is necessary in order to furnisli tlie means of rewarding 
righteousness and punishing unrighteousness. But, as I believe the Indian 
philosophers regard the eternal soul as incapable of action, and tlms of righte- 
ousness, or unrighteousness, prior to its becoming embodied, it is difficult to 
see how righteousness and unrighteousness, which are themselves effects depen- 
dent on the existence of the world, can be its causes. Perhaps the explanation 
wi l be, that all things are considered to revolve in an eternal cycle. 

Here the writer a^mmea that the Vedic ceremonies will be followed by the 
desired results in another world, as he is not argning with those who would deny 
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spriiigiog from a knowledge of the meaning of sentences composed 
of words.’’ 

I will introduce the next aphorism (x., 2, 9,) which I propose 
to cite (and which is a repetitiGn of Aphorism L, 1, 3,) by adducing 
some remarks of the commentator on the one which immediately 
precedes it, viz., x., 2, 8 ; — 

“Now all this will be so, provided the Veda is authoritative : 
but this condition is difficult to attain ; for you do not hold, like 
the Mlmaiisakas, that the authority of the Veda arises from its 
eternal faultlessness ; since you admit that it has a personal author, 
and error, inadvertence, and a desire to deceive are incident to such 
a person. It is with a view to this objection that the writer says 
in his aphorism, ‘In the absence of what is seen,’ L in the 
absence of those personal faults which are seen in other persons 
like ourselves,^ such as error, inadvertence, and the desire to 
deceive; for the Supreme Person who is inferred from the creation 
of the world, or the authorship of the Veda, can only exist in a state 
of freedom from fault ; and, consequently, neither want of meaning, 
nor contradiction of meaning, nor uselessness of meaning, can be 
predicated of his words. IncoiTectnesses in words are possible 
when they are occasioned by error, inadvertence, or unskilfulness, 
arising from some defect of the elements, the senses, or the mind. 
But none of these things is possible in the word of Is vara (the Lord), 
And this has been expressed in the following verse : ‘ A speaker may 
ixtter falsehood, from being possessed by affection, ignorance, and 
the like ; but these [defects] do not exist in God; how then can 
he speak what is otherwise [than true] V 

“But may not the fact that the Veda is composed by this God 
be disputed? In consequence of this, the author says (in the next 
aphorism) : — 

X., 2. 9. ‘ The authority of the Vedic record arises from its being 
uttered by Him.’ 

“ Thus at the end of his treatise [the wTiter lays it down that] 
the authority of the Veda is derived from its being His word, viz., 
from its being spoken, L e., composed by Him, L <?., by Isvara. As 
thus : The Vedas, now, are derived from a person, because they 
are formed of sentences. This has been proved. And persons 
like ourselves cannot be conceived as the utterers of these Vedas, 

^ A different interpretation, is given by the commentator to this phrase 
drishtahJmve^ in an earlier aphorism in which it occurs, viz, vi., 2, 1. He there 
nnderstSLnds it to mean that wli^e time is m visible motive for a prescribed 
action, an mvisiUe one must be presumedL 
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which are distinguished by having thousands of Sakhas (recensions), 
because their purport is such as to lie beyond the reach of the senses ; 
and persons like us have no perception of any thing beyond the reach 
of the senses. Further, the Yedas [are not only derived from a 
personal author, but they] have been uttered hj b. competent person 
{aptd)^ because they have been embraced by great men. Whatever 
has not been uttered by a competent person is not embraced by great 
men: but this (book) is embraced by great men: therefore it has been 
uttered by a competent person. Now, composition by a self-dependent 
person^ is utterance by 2 b competent and the reception (of 

the Yeda) by great men is the observance of its contents by persons 
who are adherents of all the different philosophical schools : and 
(the infallibility of the Yeda is defended by that which) has been 
already said, viz., that any occasional failure in the effects (of 
ceremonies prescribed in the Yeda) is owing' to some defect in the 
rite or in the performer, or in the instruments employed [and not 
to any fallibility ill the Yeda]. 

“ If it be objected to this reasoning, that no author (of the Yeda) 
is recollected, we rejoin, that this is not true, because it has been 
formerly proved that the author is remembered. And that it was 
composed by Him is proved by the simple fact of its being com- 
posed by a, self-dependent person ; and because it has been said 
that the self-dependence [or unassisted ability] of people like us in 
the composition of the Yeda, consisting, as it does, of a thousand 
Sakhas, is inconceivable. And since authority (in a writing in 
general) springs from a quality, it necessarily follows that the 
authority of the Yeda also springs from a quality. And here the 
quality in question must be declared to be the speakeris knowledge 
of the • correct meaning of sentences. And thus (wo have shewn 
that) there is such an utterer of the Yeda, who possesses an intui- 
tive knowledge of paradise, and of the yet unseen consequences of 
actions, &c., and such an utterer is no other than Hvara. Thus 
all is satisfactory,” 

The ultimate proofs, then, of the binding authority of the Yeda 
are, according to the commentator, 1st, its extent and subject- 
matter and, 2ndly, its unanimous reception by great men, adhe- 
rents of all the different orthodox systems. Of course these argu- 
ments have no validity except for those who see something 
supernatural in the Yeda, and on the assumption that the great men 
who embraced it were infallible; and therefore as against the 
Bauddhas and other heretics who saw nothing miraculous in the 
^ See the note at the end of this paper. 
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Yedas, and consequently regarded all their adherents as in error, 
they were utterly worthless. Bnt it does not appear to be the 
object of the commentator, . and perhaps not of the anthor of the 
Aphorisms, to state the ultimate reasons on which tho authority of 
the Vedas would have to be vindicated against heretics, but merely 
to explain the proper grounds on which the orthodox schools who 
already acknowledged that authority ought to regard it as resting ; 
/.e., not as the Mirnaiisakas held, on their eternal faultiessness, but 
on their being uttered by an intelligent and omniscient anthor; 
whose authorship, again, was proved by the contents of the Vedas 
having reference to unseen and future matters of which only an 
omniscient Being could have any knowledge ; while the fact of these 
revelations in regard to unseen things having actually proceeded 
from such a Being, and being therefore true, was guaranteed by the 
unanimous authority of the wisest men among the faithful. 

It may be said that the proof of the theistic character of the 
Vaiseshika system is little, if at all, strengthened by the texts 
which I have adduced from the a|)horisms, as the concluding text 
(x., 2, 9) is a mere repetition of Aphorism i., 1, 3, which had been 
previously discussed, and the sense of which is disputed ; while the 
other passage (vi., 1, 1) merely declares that the Veda is the work 
of an intelligent author, but does not assert that that author is 
God,^ But I think that the Aphorism vi., 1, 1, throws some light 
upon the object and sense of the other two, as it shows that the 
question regarding* the authorship of the Veda was one which 
occupied the attention of the composer of the aphorisms. I may 
further observe that the alternative explanation which the com- 
mentator gives of the Aphorism i., 1, 3, viz,, that the authority of 
the Veda arises from its being declarative of duty, is a much less 
probable one than the other, that its authority is derived from its 
being the utterance of God ; for it does not clearly appear how the 
subject of a book can estabhsh its authority; and, in fact, the 
commentator, when he states this interpretation, is obliged, in 
order to give it the least appearance of plausibility, to assume the 
authoritative character of the precepts in the Veda, and from this 
assumption to infer the anthority of the book which delivers them. 
I may also observe that Jayanarayana Tarkapanchanana the 
author of the Gloss on Sankara Misra’s Commentary,” takes no 

^ The purport of this and the following aphorisms is not correctly rendered 
by Professor Banerjca (p. 474), in the words, The composition of sentences and 
the rules of alms-giving contained in the Vedas are according to recLscm.’’^ The 
true sense has been given above. 
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notice of the alternative interpretation alluded to ; and that in his 
comment on the same aphorism, when it is repeated at the close 
of the work at x., 2, 9, Sankara Mi&a himself does not put it 
forward a second time. 

Besides the aphorisms already adduced, there are two others, 
ii., 1, 18, and 19 (p. 93 ff), which are regarded by the commentators 
as establishing the existence of a Deity. These aphorisms are thus 
introduced by Sankara Misra : — 

Having thus concluded the section on the wind, he now, in 
answer to the question, whether the names given to the wind in 
the Yeda (see the comment on the 17th aphorism) do not resemble 
the names dittha^ davitflia^ senselessly jabbered by the insane, pro- 
ceeds to prove that the Yeda has been composed by an omniscient 
person ; and desiring to commence an introductory section on the 
Deity, he says, Aphorism 18, ^But name and work are signs 
of beings sui^erior to ourselves.’ 

^^Sanjna means ‘name;’ ‘work’ means ‘ an effect,’ such as the 
earth, &c. Both of these things are signs of the existence of 
beings superior to ourselves, viz., God, and the great risliis. He 
explains how this is, in Aphorism 19, ‘Because name and work 
proceed from perception (or intuition) [of the thing named, or of 
the substance of the thing made].’ 

“ Here the sense arising from the copulative combination 
{samaMra-dvandva) of the two words ‘ name ’ and ‘ work ’ is akin to 
that of imity, and indicates that there is no distinction between the 
imposer of the name and the maker of the world. As thus : He 
to whom heaven and the unseen future are apparent, is alone able 
to give the names of ‘heaven,’ and ‘unseen future;’ just as a 
father, &c., imposes the names of Chaitra and Maitra on the visible 
persons of his sons Ohaitra and Maitra. In the same way the 
imposition of the names ‘jar’ and ‘cloth’ depends upon the sign 
instituted by the Deity. Whatever word is applied by Him to any 
object as its sign, is correctly so applied. Thus an intimation (or 
proposition) like this : ‘every plant which has been touched by the 
tip of a weasel’s^ grinder destroys the poison of a serpent,’ is a 
sign which leads us to infer beings superior to such as ourselves. 
And so also, the name of Maitra, &c., given by a father to his son 
is also certainly imposed by God, through the instrumentality of 
such precepts as this, viz. : ‘ Let a father give a name on the 
twelfth day.’ And thus it is proved that a name is a sign [denoting 
the existence] of God. In the same way work also, or effect, is a 
; ^ Weasels arc knowa to be great destroyers of serpents. 
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sign of the Deity. As thus : The earth, &c., has a maker, since it 
is an effect {lit a thing to be made), like a jar, 

The commentator proceeds to enter on a yery abstruse discus- 
sion, in which I shall not attempt to follow him. 


Note to page 26. 

It is not probable that, in these words, the commentator intends 
to represent the term apta^ “a competent person,” as commen- 
surate, and convertible, with “a self-dependent 

person,” It is more likely that he merely means to say that the 
^‘self-dependent person” must, a fo7*tm% be “competent.” If this 
be a correct interpretation of his meaning, it will remain doubtful 
whether the author of the Nyaya aphorisms, who bases the autho- 
rity of the Yedas on that of the “competent j)erson” by whom they 
were uttered, intended by that term to denote the Deity. For the 
Tarka Sangraha (Sanskrit Texts, iii., 209), which distinguishes sen- 
tences into “ Yedic” and “Secular,” and ascribes the former to the 
Deity as their author, considers one class of “ secular” sentences 
also to be authoritative, because they are uttered by a “ competent 
person” (cq^ta). Yatsayana also, a commentator, cited by Professor 
Banerjea, in his dialogues on Hindu 23hilosophy (and after him, 
in my Sanskrit Texts, part iii., p. 210), defines a “ competent 
person” (dpta) as one who has an intuitive perception of duty — 
{samt-hrita-dhavmd ^ — a word which is employed in the Nirukta i,, 
20, as an epithet of the rishis), — an instructor 2 )ossessed by the 
desire of communicating some subject-matter just as it was seen by 
him.” According to this writer, “ the intuitive perception of the 
subject-matter constitutes ‘competence’ (flpti\ and a person who 
has this ‘ competence,’ is ‘ competent.’ ” ^ 

As it is a matter of some interest to know what is the nature 
of inspiration, or supernatural knowledge, as conceived by the 
Yaiseshikas, I shall quote some passages bearing on this subject 
from the aphorisms, or from their expounder, Sankara Misra. In his 
remarks on Aphorism viii., 1, 2 (p. 357), the commentator states that 
knowledge {jnana) is of two lands, true {vidya). and false (avidgd) ; 
and that the former (vidya) is of two descriptions, arising from 
perception (j^ratyaxa), inference {lamgika), recollection (s7nriti)^ and 
inspiration (drsha, the knowledge “peculiar to risliis”). .Perception 
or intuition, again, is of different kinds or degrees (A 2 )horisms ix., 
1, 11 — 15, pp. 885 ft). Aphorism xi., 1, 11 (p. 886), is as follows : — 

^ The Xusumafijali argues against the supposition of a created person being - 
the author of the Veda. Sanshrit Texts, iii., p. 213. 
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From a particular conjunction of both the soul and the mind^ with 
the soul, arises the perception (or intuition) of soul.” On this the 
commentator remarks : — There are two kinds of yogins (intent, or 
contemplative, persons), (1) those whose inner sense is fixed 
(^samdliitCintalilcaraiiaJi)^ who are called {jfulctdli) united with the 
object of contemplation), and (2) those whose inner sense is not 
fixed, and who ai'e called ‘disunited’ {viyulctali). Of these the first 
class, who are called ‘ united,’ fix their minds with reverence on the 
thing which is to be the object of intuition, and seek to contem- 
plate it. In this way, in their souls knowledge arises regarding 
their own souls, and the souls of others. ‘ Intuition of soul that 
is, a Imowledge in which soul is the perceptible object of intuition. 
Thus, although persons like our ourselves have sometimes a know- 
ledge of soul, yet from tliis knowledge being affected by ignorance, 
it has been said to be like what is unreal. ‘ From a particular conjunc- 
tion of the soul and the mind;’ that is, from the grace arising from 
the righteousness produced by which is a particular conjunction 
of the soul and the mind.” See also Aphorism 15, p. 890. 

At the conclusion of his remarks (in p. 408) on the third sort of 
true knowledge (referred to in p. 857), viz., recollection, the com- 
mentator remarks that the author of the aphorisms does not make 
any separate mention of the fom^th kind of knov/ledge, viz. inspi- 
ration. “Inspired {arsha) knowledge,” he says, “is not separately 
defined by the author of the aphorisms, but is included in the 
intuition of yogins.^ But the following statement has been made (in 
reference to it) in the section on the categories : ‘ Inspired {arsha) 
knowledge is that which, owing to a conjunction of the soul and 
the mind, independent of inference, &c., and owing to a particular 
species of virtue, illuminates those rishis who have composed the 
record of the Vedas {Cmndya-vidhdtnnma)^ in reference to such 
matters, whether past, future, or present, as are beyond the reach 
of the senses, or in reference to matters of duty, &g., recorded in 
books,’ &c. And this sort of knowledge is also sometimes obtained 
by ordinaiy persons, as when a girl says, ‘my heart tells me that 
my brother will go to-morrow.’ ” See also Aphorism ix., 2, 18, 
pp. 414, 415. 

1 Tlie '"mind’' {mams) is regarded by tbe Indian philosophers as distinct 
from the soul, and as being merely an internal organ. 

2 It had,, been already noticed by Professor Max Muller in the ""Journal of 
the German Oriental Society/’ vil, p. 311, that "" the Vaiseshikas, like Kapila, 
include the intuition of enlightened rishis under the liead of praryaxa, and thus 
separate it decidedly from mtihga " tradition.’ ” He also quotes the commenta- 

^ tor’s remark about the girl, -which he thinks is not ""without a cerhdn irony.” 

— ^ 


Art. III . — Legends chiefly from the Satapatha Brahmana, 

By J* Muir^ Esq.^ D.C L., LL.D. 


The BiTilimanas may be generally described as occupying an 
intermediate position, both as regards chronology, character, lan- 
guage, and mythology, between the Yedic hymns, and the Indian 
epic poems and Puranas. They are liturgical works, connected 
with the different Sanhitas, or collections of hymns, and having it 
for their object to explain the application of those hymns to the 
different parts of the Brahmanical ritual, as practised at the period 
when they were compiled.^ In these works we encounter a great 
many legends of greater or less extent, which are introduced with 
the view of showing the occasion on which some particular hymn 
was first uttered, or of accounting for the origin, and enforcing 
the efficacy, of some particular ceremony, or for some other such 
purpose. Many of these stories have their germ in some brief 
notice or allusion in the hymns of the Rig Yeda, while they occur 
in a greatly developed form in the epic poems and Puranas. The 
shape in which these legends occur in the Brahmanas is thus an 
intermediate one between that in which they appear in the hymns, 
and that which they subsequently assume in mythological works 
of a later date. Of this description is the story of Sunahseplia in 
the Aitareya Brahmana, which appeared about the same time in 
the Ist and 2nd vols. of Weber’s Indische Studien,’’ in the 
German translation of Professor R. Roth, and in the Journal of 
this Society, voL xiii., pp. 96 ff., translated into English by the 
late Professor Wilson, and which has subsequently been given by 
Professor Max Muller, in his “ History of Ancient Sanskrit Lite- 
rature,” pp. 408 ff. In this story the author of the Brahmana 
quotes various hymns from the first Mandala of the Rig Yeda, 
which he considers to have been uttered by Sunahsepha, at the 
time when he was in danger of being immolated. The legend 
was, at a later period, introduced into the Ramayana, Book i., 
sections 61, 62. 

1 For a detailed account of these works. Professor Max Miiller’s well known 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature’’ may he consulted. 
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Two interesting legends, from the Satapatha Brahmana, have 
been translated by Professor Weber, in the^ volume of his 
^^Indische Stiidien,” as iUnstrative of the of the 

Aryas into India from the north, and of their subsequent diffusion 
to the eastward,^ The first of these two passages contains the 
legend of the Deluge (at* the close of which the ship carrying 
Manu, the progenitor of the Indian Aryas, was stranded on one 
of the peaks of the Himalaya), in the oldest form in which it 
occurs in any Indian work. A later version of the legend occurs 
in the Mahabharata,^ and a third of a still more modern complexion, 
is to be found in the Bhagavata Purana. 

I shall now proceed to adduce, from the Satapatha Brahmana, 
and other similar works, some other stories relating to Vishnu, 
and some of the other deities. 

It has been noticed by Professor Wilson, in the Introduction 
to his translation of the Eig Veda, vol. i., p. xxxiv, that Vishnu, 
as represented to us in the hymns of that Veda, is a deity of quite 
a different character from the god of the same name whom we 
meet in the later Hindu mythology. As Professor Wilson’s remarks 
are readily accessible, I shall not introduce here any description of 
the Vedic Vishnu. When we descend from the hymns to the 
Brahmanas, altliough we discover perpetual allusions to the earliest 
conception of Vishnu, as traversing the sky in three strides, yet 
he no longer appears exclusively under that character, but becomes 
invested with some new attributes, and forms the subject of various 
new legends, which are quite foreign to the hymns ; — at the same 
time that he is still very different from the deity of the same name, 
who is described in the Puranas. 

The following are the principal legends regarding Vishnu which 
I have noticed in the Satapatha Brahmana. 

The first, from chapter i, 2, 5, 1 ff, in which the god is repre- 
sented as a dwarf, and as having, under the form of sacrifice, 
conquered the whole earth, appears, when combined with the 
conception contained in the hymns, of his hawng traversed tlio 
world in three strides, to have formed the germ of the story of the 
dwarf incarnation. The style, it will be remarked, is characterized 
by a naive simplicity. 

One of these stories has been subsequently quoted by Professor Max 
Muller in his “ Anc. Ind. Lit.” p. 425 (along with some others from the other 
Brahmanas), and both have appeared in the 2nd vol. of my Sanskrit Text^* 
pp, 325 if., and 420 ff. ” ' 

. " 3 Yaiia-parva, vv. 12'?'46— 12804. 
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gods and Asuras, who were both sprung from Prajapati, 
strove together. Then the gods were, as it wmre, worsted, and 
the Asnras thought, ‘this world is now certainly onrs.’ 2. Then 
they spake, ‘Gome let ns divide this earth, and having divided it, 
let ns subsist thereon.’ They accordingly went on dhnding it with 
ox-hides from west to east. B. The gods heard of it, [and] said, 
‘ The Asnras are dividing this earth ; come, we shall go to the spot 
where they are dividing it. Who shall we become what shall 
become of ns), if we do not share in itf’ Placing at their head 
Vishnn, the sacrifice, they proceeded [thither], 4. and said, ‘ pnt ns 
in possession of this earth ; let ns also have a share in it/ The 
Asnras, grudging as it were, answered, “We give yon as much as 
this Yishnn can lie npon.’^ 5. Now, Yishiin was a dwarf. The gods 
did not reject that offer ; [but said among themselves], ‘ They 
have given ns much [these Asnras], who have given ns wdiat is 
co-extensive with sacrifice.’ Then having placed Yishnn to the 
east, tliey snrronnded him with metres; [saying], on the sontli 
side, ‘I sniTonnd thee with the Gayatri metre;’ on the west, 
‘ I surround thee with the Trishtnbh metre on the nortli, ‘ I sur- 
round thee with the Jagati metre.’ 7. Having thus snrronnded 
him with metres, they placed Agni (fire) on the east, and thus they 
went on wuorshi23ping and toiling. By this they acquired the whole 
of this earth ; and since by this they acquired (samavifidanta) it all, 
therefore [the place of sacrifice] is called vedi (from the root vid^ 

‘ to acquire’). Hence men say, ‘as great as is the altar, so great 
is the earth for by it (the altar) they acquired the whole of this 
[earth]. Thus be wiio so understands this, conquers all this [earth] 
from rivals, expels from it rivals. 8. Then this Yishnn, being 
wearied, snrronnded by metres, with Agni to the east, did not 
advance ; but hid himself among the roots of plants. 0. The gods 
then exclaimed, ‘ lYhat has become of Yishnn ? what has become 
of the sacrifice ? ’ They said, ‘ SniTonnded by metres, wdth Agni to 
the east, he does not advance ; search for him here.’ So digging, 
as it were, they searched for, and found him at a depth of three 
fingers ; therefore let the altar [have a trench] three fingers deep. 

^ Compare with this legend the similar one quoted by Sayana in his note on 
R. Y. vi., 69, 8, from the Aitareya Brahmana, 6, 15 ; — Indraand Yishnn fought 
with the Asnras. Having conquered them, they said, ' let ns divide [the world].’ 
The Asnras said, 'he it so.’ Indra said, 'As much as this Yishnn strides over 
in three strides, so much is ours ; the rest is yours.* He strode over these worlds, 
then the Yedas, then speech.” 
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Therefore, also, made an altar of this description for the 

soma sacrifice. 10. But let no one do so, etc. 

The next legend from the same work relates how Vishnu 
became pre-eminent among the gods, and how he lost his head. 
Here also he is identified with sacrifice. 

Satapatha Br. xiv. i. 1, 1, ff.: The gods, Agni, Indra, Soma, 
Vishnu the Sacrifice, and all the [other] deities, excepting the 
Asvins, were present at a sacrifice. 2. Kuruxetra was the place of 
their divine worship. Hence, men say that Kuruxetra is the country 
where the gods sacrifice. Consequently, to whatever part of Ku- 
ruxetra a man goes, he looks upon it as a place for divine -worship, 
since it was the spot where the gods worshipped. 3. They were 
[there. They said], ^ May we attain prosperity, become famous, and 
eat food.’ And in the very same way these [men] attend a sacrifice 
[saying], ^ May we attain prosperity, become famous, and eat food.’ 

4. Then [the gods] said, ^ Whosoever among us, through exertion, 
austerity, faith, sacrifice, and oblations, first comprehends the issne of 
the sacrifice, let him be the most eminent of ns : this [renown shall 
be] common to us all.’ [To this they consented, saying], ^ Be it so.’ 

5, Vishnu first attained that [proposed object]. He became the most 
eminent of the gods: wherefore men sajr, Wislinn is the most 
eminent of the gods.’ 6. He who is this Vislnin is sacrifice ; he who 
[is] this sacrifice is the Aditya.® Vishnu could not support this fame. 
And the same is the case now, that every one cannot support fame. 
7. Taking his bow and three arrows, ho departed. He stood, 
resting his head on the end of his [bended] bow. Being unable to 
overcome him, the gods sat down all round him. 8. Then the ants 
said to them (now the ants were the same as tijxicU/cas), ^ What 
will you give to him who gnaws the bowstring?’ [The gods 
replied], « We will give him the enjoyment of food, and he shall 
find waters even in the desert ; so shall we give him every enjoy- 
ment of food.’ 9. [The ants, then], approaching, gnaTved his 
bowstring. When that was divided, the ends of the bow, starting 
asunder, cut off the head of Vishnu. 10. It fell, making a sound 

1 On this the commentator remarks PancM thondit that the altar for 
the soma sacrifice also should have a trench three fingers deep.” Panchi is af>-ain 
mentioned in the Batapatha Brahmaua % 1, 4, 21 (p. 143), along with Asurilnd 
Maclhuld, where the commentator speaks of them as three munis (Asuri- 
prahhritayas trayo munayah). See Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. 192, 434. 

2 It seems as if there were a play of words here, the word yasaJi, ^^fame ” 
having reference to the words t^ah sa Vishnuh, etc., m yah sa yajfiah etc 

He who [is] thk Vishnu/' etc. He who [is] this sacrifice,” etc. 
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{glirin). That having fallen, became that Aditya. Then the rest of 
him became extended towards the east. Since the head fell wdth 
the sound of ghrir^ hence gharmciy [the ‘ sacrificial kettle,’ received 
its name] ; and since he became extended, (^yravrijigata) the 
vargya [received its appellation]. 11. The gods then said, A great 
hero {imhcui virah) of ours has fallen.’ Hence arose the name of 
mahdvira (a sacrificial vessel).’^ Thej wiped {sanmamrijuh) with 
tlieir hands the fluid (blood) which flowed from him. Hence arose 
the name of samraL 12. The gods touched (?) him (Yishnu), as 
men ’^^visliing to know property (?) do. Indra first reached him. 
He came into contact with him limb by limb. He embraced him. 
Having embraced him, he became this fame, which Indra is. He 
who so knows this becomes fame. 13. That Yishnu wms indeed 
sacrifice {mahha). Hence Indra became the possessor of sacrifice 
(mahhewdn'). He is Maklicmdn; they call him Maglicmdn tran- 
scendcmtally : for the gods love what is transcendental {liu beyond 
the reach of the senses). 14. They (the gods) gave food to those 
ants. All food is water ; for with water men, as it were, moisten 
the food which they eat : as the common saying' is. 15. Then they 

divided into three portions this Yishnu, the sacrifice With 

that headless sacrifice (see above), the gods went on worshipping 
and toiling.” 

I am indebted to Professor Weber for the next two passages, 
the first from the Taittirlya Aranyaka, and the second from the 
Panchavimsa BiTihmari.a, which both relate the same legend which 
has just been given from the Satapatha BiTihmana. 

Taittirlya Aranyaka, v. i. 1 ff. — The gods, desirous of fame, 
■were attending a sacrifice complete in every respect. They said 
^ wdiatever fame first comes to us, that shall he common to us all.’ 
Kiiruxetra was their altar. Kbaijdava was its southern, Turghna 
its northern, and Parinah its hinder section. The Marus wmie the 
earth dug from it. 2. Fame came to the Sacrifice derived from 
Yishnu \_Malclia Vaklmcwci\ among tlieir number. This fame he 
eagerly desired; with it he departed. The gods followed him, 
seeking to obtain [this] fame. Prom the left [hand] of him while 
thus followed, a bow was j^roduced, and from his right hand arrows. 
Hence a bow and arrows have a holy origin, for they are sprung 
from sacrifice. 3. Though many, they could not overcome him, 
though he was only one. Therefore many men without bows and 


i A long account is given of the gJiarma^ fTmavgya, and maliavlra in Katya- 
yana^s Srauta Sutras, xxvi. 
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arrows cannot overcome one hero who has a bow and arrows. He 
smiled, ^ Though they are many, they have not overcome me who 
am only one.’ Virile strength issued from him as he continued 
to smile. This tlie gods put upon the plants. They became 
iudmCil'ct grain. For they are smilers {smaydhdh), 4. Hence this 
grain derives its name. Wherefore a person who has been coii” 
secratod should smile with reserve, that he may retain his virility. 
He stood leaning on his bow. The ants said [to the gods], ^ let us 
choose a boon; and after that we shall subdue [or kill him]. 
Wherever we dig, let us open up water.’ Hence wherever ants 
dig, they open up water. 5. For this was the boon whicn they 
chose. They gnawed his (Vishnu’s) bowstring. His bow", starting 
asunder, hurled his head upwards.. It travelled through heaven 
and earth. From its so travelling (jprdvarttata), the pravargya derives 
its name. From its falling with the sound of glirdm.^ gliavma 
obtained its name. Virile energy (or seed, virymi) fell from the 
mighty one {mahatah) : hence the malmvim got its name. 6. From 
their taking a portion {samahharan) of it (the bow-string?) the samrcit 
obtains its appellation. The gods divided him, when prostrate, 
into three parts; Agni [took] the morning oblation; Indra the 
midday oblation; and the Visvedevas the third oblation. Sacrificing 
with this headless sacrifice, they (the gods) neither obtained 
blessings, nor conquered heaven. 7. The gods said to the Asvins, 
^ Yc two are physicians, replace this head of the sacrifice.’ They said 
« Let us ask a boon, let our graha (libation of Soma) be received hero 
also. [The gods accordingly] received this [libation] to the Asvins 
on their behalf. [The Asvins] replaced this head of the sacrifice, 
which is the gyravargija. Sacrificing with this sacrifice with a head, 
they obtained blessings, they conquered heaven. When one spreads 
out the lyramrgya, then he replaces the head of the sacrifice. 
Sacrificing wntli this sacrifice with a head, a man obtains blessings, 
and conquers heaven. Hence this pravargya is principally con- 
cerned with oblations to the Asvins.” 

Panchavims'a Brahmana, vii., 5, 6.— « Desirous of fame, the gods 
Agni, Indra, Vayu, and Makha (Sacrifice) were attending a sacrifice. 
They said, « whatever fame comes to us, that shall bo common to 
us. Fame came to Makha among their number. Taking it, ho 
departed. The others wished to take their share in it. They 
strove with him. He stood leaning on his bow. The end of his 
bow, springing upwards, cut off his head. He became the pmvargya. 
Maldia is sacrifice. When men spread out the prmarqm, they 
replace the head of Makha.” 
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It is not my object to cite here the later legends about Yisbnu, 
the princii^al of which are well known, and easily accessible. I 
shall merely indicate two of the most important passages which 
give an account of the Dwarf incarnation. These are in the llama- 
yana, i., 31, 2 ff., SchlegeFs ed. ; i., 82, 2 ff., Gorresio’s ed. ; and 
the Bhagavata Parana, Book viii., sections 15 — 21.^ 

I shall now adduce some legends from the Satapatha Brah- 
ymana about the creation, the primeval waters, the mundane egg, 
&c., which will I’eadily be recognized as the originals from which 
the representations of the same subjects given in Menu’s Institutes 
and in the Puranas have been derived : 

Satapatha Brahman a, vi. 1, 1, 1 (pp. 499 of Weber’s edition): 
“In the beginning this [universe] was indeed non-existent. But 
men say, ‘what was that non-existent?’ The rishis say, that in 
the beginning there was non-existence. Who are these rishis? 
The rishis are breaths. Inasmuch as before all this [universe], 
tliey desiring this [universe], strove (? arishcm), with toil and 
austerity, therefore they are called 2. This breath which is 

in the midst is India. He by his might kindled these breaths in 
the midst ; inasmuch as he kindled them, he is the kindler (Indha), 
They call Indha Indra transcendentally ; for the gods love that which 
is transcendental. They being kindled, created seven separate men 
(purusha), 8- They said, ‘ being thus, we shall not be able to 
\ generate these seven men ; let us make one man.’ So speaking, 
p they made these seven men one man {puriisha). Into the part 
above the navel, they compressed two of them, and two others 
into the part below the navel; [one] man [formed one] side; 
[another] man [another] side ; and one formed the base. 

5. This [one] man became Prajapati. The man who became Pra- 
japati is the same as this Agni who is kindled on the altar. 6. He 
verily is composed of seven men {pm^usha ) : for this man is com- 
posed of seven men, since four [make] the soul, and three the sides 
and extremity (Z/t, tail). For the soul of this man [makes] four, 
and the sides and extremity three. Now, inasmuch as he makes 
the soul [which is equal to four] superior by one man, the soul, in 
consequence of this [excess of] force, controls the sides and 

extremity [which are only equal to three] 8. This man 

(purusha) Prajapati desired, ‘ may I become more, may I be repro- 
duced.’ He toiled, he performed austerity. Having toiled and 
performed austerity, he first created the Yeda {hralmia)^ the triple 
science. It became to him a foundation; hence men say, ‘the 
Yeda (hraJmia) is the foundation of all this.’ Wherefore having 
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studied [the Veda] a man has a foundation (?), for this is his 
foundation j namely the Veda* Eesting on this foundation, he 
performed austerity. 9. He created the waters from the world 
[in the form of] speech.^ Speech belonged to him. It was created. 
It obtained (pervaded) all this. Because it obtained (fl'pnot) all this 
which exists, it (speech) was called waters {cvpali ) ; and because it 
covered (avrmot), it was called vdh (another name of water). 10. He 
deshcd, ‘May I be reproduced from these waters.’ So saying, 
with this triple science he entered the waters. Thence an egg 
arose. He pondered on it (?). He said, ‘ let there be,’ ‘ let there 
be,’ again, ‘ let there be.’ From it the Veda was first created, the 
triple science. Hence men say, ‘ the Veda is the fii*st~born of this 
whole [creation]. Further, [as] the Veda was first created from 
that Man, therefore it was created his mouth. Hence they say 
of a learned man that he is like Agni; for the Veda is Agni’s 
mouth.” 

The same idea about Prajapati being composed of seven men, 
occurs again in the Satapatha Brahmana, x., 2, 2, 1 (p. 767). — 
“ These seven men whom they made one man (purusha) became 
Prajapati. He created offspring. Having created otspring, he 
mounted upwards ; he went to this world wdiere he shines upon this. 
There was then no other object of worsliip: the g'ods began to 
worship him with sacrifices. Hence it has been said by the rishi 
(Eig Veda, x., 90, 16), ‘ the gods worshipped the sacrifice with 
sacrifice.”’ 

11. In the preceding legend, the gods are represented as the 
creators of Prajapati, who in his turn is stated to have generated 
the waters, and the mundane egg. In the following story, the 
order of production is dijfierent. The waters generate the egg, 
and the egg brings forth Prajapati, who creates the -worlds and 
the gods. 

Satapatha Brahmana, xi., 1, 6, 1 ff. (pp. 831 ff.)— “In the 
beginning this universe was waters, nothing but water.® The 

J TMs is iUuBtrated by another passage in the Satapatha Brahmaiia, vil, 5, 
2, 21 (617), which says : vdg vd ajo vacho vai prajd ViivaJcarmd jajdna j ‘‘^Speech 
is the mover [or, the unborn]. It was from speech that Yisvakarman produced 
creatures.” And in the Brihad Aranyaka (p. 290 of Bibl. Ind.) it is said | trayo 
loha ete eva | vdg evayam loko mano ^ntarixa-lokah prano 'sail lohali | It is they 
which are the three worlds. Speech is this world, mind is the aerial world, and 
breath is that world (the sky).” 

2 Satapatha Brahmana, vi., 7, 1, 17. — T<isydj)a eva pratishfhd | apsuhiime 
lohdh pratishihitdh | Waters are its support : for these worlds arc based upon 
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waters desired, liow can we be reproduced f So saying, they 
toiled, they performed aiisteiity. While they were performing 
austerity, a golden egg came into existence. Being produced, it 
then became a year. Wherefore this golden egg floated about for 
the period of a year. 2. From it in a year a man (purusha) came 
into existence, wdio was Prajapati. Hence it is that a woman, or a 
cow, or a marc, brings forth in the space of a year, for in a year 
Prajapati was born. He divided this golden egg. There was then 
no resting-place for him. He therefore floated about for the space 
of a year, occupying this golden egg.^ 8. In a year he desired to 
speak. He uttered MiiA, which became this earth;® hhuvah, -which 
became this Armament ; and which became that sk^r. Hence 
a child desires to speak in a year, because Prajapati spoke in a 

^mar 6. He was born with a hfe of a thousand years. 

He perceived the finther end of his life, as [one] may perceive the 
opposite bank of a river. 7. Deshing offspring, he went on 
worshipping and toiling. He conceived progeny in himself ; with 
his mouth he created the gods. These gods wmre created by 
attaining heaven. This is the godhead of the gods (clevCth) that 
they were creating by attaining heaven (divam). To him while he 
was continuing to create, heaven, as it were, arose (“?). This is the 
godhead of the gods, that to him as he was continuing to create, 
heaven, as it were, arose. . . . 14. These [following] gods were 

created from Prajapati, viz,, Agni, Indra, Soma, and Parameshthin, 
son of Prajapati. ... . 18. Prajapati said to his son Indi'a,’' etc. 

In the next passage, Prajapati is said to have taken the form of 
a tortoise : 

Satapatha BiTihmana, vii., 4, 8, 5 (p. 609.) — “ Having assumed 
the form of a tortoise, Prajapati created offspring. That which he 
created, he made {ahirot) ; hence the word hurma, Katyapa means 
tortoise ; hence men say, ^ all creatures are descendants of Katyapa.^ 
This tortoise is the same as Aditya,” 

the waters.'^ Satapatha Brahmana, xiv., 8, 6, 1 (^Brihad Aranyaka TJpanishad, 
p. 974). — ApcL etedam agre dsuh | id dpah satyam asrijanta satyam Broblima 
Brahma PrajdpaUm PrajdpaMr devan | In the beginning waters alone formed 
this universe. These waters created Truth, Truth created Brahma, Brahma 
created Prajapati, and Prajapati the gods.” 

^ Tasya Prajdpater dspadam hlmapi na hahhum sa cha nirddhdratvdt 
sthdtum asahmvami idam eva 'bMn7iam hiranmaywiirlaKn punah sainvatsara- 
panja^itam hibhrad dhdrayati tdsv evdpm paryasi^avat | There was no resting 
place for Prajapati ; and he, being unable to stand, from the want of any support, 
oceupying this divided golden egg for a year, floated about on these waters. 
Comm. 

® Compare Satapatha Brahmana, p. 141. 
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In the later mythologjj as is well known, it is Yishnu who 
assnines the form of a tortoise. 

Tims ill the chapter of the Bh^avata PiuTina descripti\'"e of 
Yishnu’s incarnations it is said (L, 3, 16) ; — “ In his eleventh incar- 
nation, the Lord in the form of a tortoise supported on liis hack the 
churniiig-mountain, when the gods and Asuras were churning the 
■ocean.”' , ■'• • 

Id. its application of the Yajasaneyi Sanhita, 37, 5, the Satapatha 
Brahmana 14, 1, 2, 11 (p. 1025) makes the following' allusion to the 
elevation of the earth by a boar : — “ She (the earth) was formerly 
so large,’ &c. ; for formerly this earth was only so large, of the 
size of a span. Emiisha, a boar,^ raised her up.” 

I quote some further texts relative to Prajapati. 

In the following he is said to have in the beginning constituted 
the universe, and to have created Agni (see above, pp. 37, 30). 

Satapatha Brahmana, ii., 2, 4, 1 (p. 151). — “ Prajapati alone was 
all this [universe] in the beginning. He considered, ^ how can I 
be reproduced f lie toiled, and performed austerity. He gene- 
rated Agni from his mouth.” 

In the next passage, ii., 4, 4, 1 (p. 173), he is identified with 
Daxa;^ — “Prajfipati formerly sacrificed with this sacrifice, being 
desh’ous of progeny, [and saving] ‘ may I abound in offspring and 
cattle, attain prosperity, become famous, and obtain food.’ He was 
Daxa.” ^ 

In Satapatha Brahmana, vi., 8, 1, 14 (p. 565) Prajapati is said 
to be the supporter of the universe (a function afterwards assigned 
to Yishnu I — Prajapati is Bharata (the supporter), for he supports 
all this universe.” ® 

Compare the first verse of the Mundaka Upanishad, where 
Brahma is called the preserver of the world {hknvcmas?/a gojM). 

In the next passage, xiii., 2, 4, 1 (p. 977), Prajapati is repre- 
sented as desirous, not to create, but to conquer, the worlds : — 
“Prajripati desired, 'may I conquer both worlds,’ that of the gods, 
and that of men,” &c. 

In chapter xiii., 6, 6, 1 (p. 997) Purusha Narayana is introduced : 
— “Purusha Narayana desired, 'may I surpass alfcreatcd things ; 
may I alone become all tins?’ He beheld this form of sacrifice 

1 See R.V. viii., 66, 10. 

2 See K.Y. x., 72, 4, 5. 

3 In Ii.V. i., 96, 3, the epithet BJiarata is applied to Agni. The commentator 
there quotes another text, no doubt from a Brahmana, &^ha pram hhutva praja 
UbhaHti iasmad aha hharatah\ ''He becoming breath, sustains all creatures ,* 
hence he is the sustainer.” 
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called 2 '^uriAt medha (Imman sacrifice) lasting five iiiglits. He 
took it; lie sacrificed with it. Having sacrificed with it, he sur- 
passed all created things, and became all this. That man sinpasscs 
all created things, and becomes all this, who thus knowing*, sacrifices 
with the purmha medlia ^ — ^Iie who so knows this. The Piirusha- 
sukta is shortly afterwards quoted. 

In chapter xi., 2, 3, 1 (p. 838) Brahma (in the neuter) is intro- 
duced as being the original source of all things : — In the beginning 
Brahma was all this. He created the gods. Having created the 
gods, he placed them in these worlds, in tliis world Agni, Yayu in 
the atmosphere, and Surya in the sky.” 

Ill chapter xiii., 7, 1, 1 (p. 1000), Brahma is described as sacrificing 
himself: — ^‘The self-existent Bralima performed austerity. He 
considered, ‘ in austerity there is not infinity. Come let me sacrifice 
myself in created things, and created things in myself.’ Then 
havmg sacrificed himseh in aU created things, and all created things 
in himself, he acquired superiority, self-effulgence, and supreme 
dominion (compare Manu, xii., 91). Therefore a man offering all 
oblations, all creatures, in the sarvamedlia (universal sacrifice), 
obtains superiority, self- effulgence, and supreme dominion.” 

With the preceding passages relating to the creation of the 
world from primeval waters, through the medium of a mundane 
egg, may be compared the texts of later writers, where the same 
subject is treated (in some cases with an intermixture of later 
philosophical doctrmes), such as Manu, i., 5, ff. ; Ramayana ii., 
110, 2 ff.^ Harivansa, verses 35 ff. ; and 12425 ff. ; Yishnu Parana, 
i., 2, 45 ff.; Linga Purana, i., 3, 28 ff.; Bhagavata Parana, iii., 
20, 12, ff., &c. 

I quote here some other interesting legends which J have 
observed in the Satapatha Brahmana regardhig Prajapati, the 
creation of the gods, and the manner in which they acquired 
immortality, and became superior to the Asui*as, or to other deities. 
The first two tell how Prajripati himself became immortal. 

Satapatha Brahmana, x, 1, 3, 1, ff (p. 761). — ‘^Prajapati pro- 
duced creatures. Fx’om his upper breaths he created the gods, and 
from his loiver breaths mortal creatures* After the creatures, he 
created Death, the devourer. 2, Of this Prajapati, half was mortal 
and half immortal. Ynth that part of him which was mortal, he 
was afraid of Death. Fearing, he entered this (earth), having 

^ See Yol. xix. of this Journal, p. 307, note. 
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become two things, earth and water. 3. Death said to the gods, 
‘what has become of him who created u&f [They answered], 
‘ fearing you, he has entered this earth/ Death said, ‘ let us search 
for, and collect him. I will not kill him.^ The gods then collected 
him on this [earth]. The part of him which was in the waters, 
they collected those waters, and the part which was in this [earth], 
they [collected] that earth. Having collected both of these, the 
earth and the waters, they made a brick. Hence these two things 
make a brick, viz., earth and water. 4. Then these five parts of 
him were mortal, hair, sldn, flesh, bone, and marrow ; and these 

immortal, mind, voice, breath, eye, ear 6. The gods said, 

‘let us make him immortal.^ So [saying], having surrounded this 

mortal part with these immortal parts, they made it immortal 

thence Prajapati became immortal ” 

X, 1, 4, 1.—“ Prajapati was formerly both of these two things, 
mortal and immortal. His breaths were immortal, and his body 
mortal. By this rite, by this ceremonial, he made himself uniformly 
undecaying and immortal.” 

The next extracts tell how the gods acquired immortality. 

Satapatha Brahmana, x, 4, 3, 1 ff» (p 787 ), — “It is this year 
which is death ; for it wears away the life of mortals by days and 
nights, and then they die; wherefore it is it which is death. 
Whoso knows this death [which is] the year,-^it does not wear 
away his life by days and nights before [the time of] his decay : 
he lives through his whole life. 2. This [the year] is the ender ; 
for it by days and nights brings on the end of the life of mortals, 
and then they die ; hence it is the ender. Whosoever knows this 
ender, death, the year, it does not by days and nights bring on the 
end of his life, before his decay : he lives through his whole life. 
3. The gods were afraid of this ender, death, the year [which is] 
Praja|3ati, ‘ lest he should by days and nights bring on the end 
of our life.’ 4. They performed these rites of sacrifice, viz., the 
agnUioira^ the daria^ and purmmasa^ the cJiaturmdsyas (oblations 
offered at intervals of four months), the paiubandka^ and the saumija 
adhvara; but sacrificing with these rites they did not attain immor- 
tality. 5. They moreover kindled sacrificial fires ; they celebrated 
'parimtSy yajuslimat^^ lokamprinas^ without definite measure, as some 
now^ celebrate them. So did the gods, but they did not attain 
immortality. They went on worshipping and toiling, seeking to 
acquire immortality. Prajapati said to them, ‘Ye do not celebrate 

1 TMs seems to be a polemical hit aimed by the author of the Brahmana at 
some coatemporaries who followed a difierent ritual from himself.. 
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all my forms ; ye carry tliem to excess [?] and yc do not duly carry 
them out ; hence ye do not become immortal’ 7. They said, ^ Tell 
us how we may celebrate all thy forms.’ 8. He said, 'perform 
68 hundred 63 himdred and BQ ^ajushmat 2 s, and 10 thousand 

8 hundred ye shall then celebrate all my forms, and 

shall become immortal’ The gods celebrated accordingly, and then 
they became immortal 9. Death said to the gods, ' In the same 
way all men will become immortal, and then what portion shall 
remain to me V They said, ' no other person shall henceforward 
become immortal with Ms body, when thou shalt seize this portion 
[the body] : then every one who is to become immortal through 
knowledge or work, shall become immortal after parting with his 
body.’ This which they said, ' through knowledge or work,’ tliis 
is that knowledge which is Agni, that work which is Agni. 
10. Those who so know this, or those who perform this work, arc 
born again after death ; and being born, they are born for immor- 
tality. And those who do not so know, or those who do not 
perform this work, and are born again after death, become again 
and again his (death’s) food.” 

Satapatha Brahmana, xi, i, 2, 12 (p. 828). — "The gods were 
oiiginally mortal^ When they obtained the year, they became 
immortal The year is all: all is undecaying ; by it a man obtains 
undecaying welfare, an undocaying world.” 

Satapatha Brahmana, xi, 2, 3, 6 (p. 839). — "The gods were 
originally mortal When they were pervaded by Brahma, they 
became immortal” 

Prom the next passage, as from two others already quoted, it 
appears that Prajapati himself was not entirely exempt from the 
power of death. Satapatha Brahmana, x, 4, 4, 1 (p. 790). — " Sin, 
death, smote Prajapati when he was creating living beings. He 
performed austerity for a thousand years to get free from sin,” 

The following legend describes how the gods became distin- 
guished from, and superior to, the Asuras. Satapatha Brahmana, 
ix, 5, 1, 12 ff. : 

" The gods and Asuras, both descendants of Prajapati, obtained 
their father Prajapati’s inheritance, speech, true and false, both 
truth and falsehood. They both spoke truth, and both [spoke] 
falsehood. Speaking alike, they were alike. 13. Then the gods, 
abandoning falsehood, adopted truth ; while the Asuras abandoning 

^ See Satapatha Brahmana, ii., 2, 2, 8 (p. 146), quoted in Part 11. of my 
Sanskrit Texts, p. 388, note 36, for another legend dn this same subject, in which 
the gods are said to have become immortalby another means. 
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truth, adopted falsehood, 14. The truth which had been in the 
Asuras, perceived this, ^ the gods, abandoning falsehood have 
adopted truth ; let me go thither.’ So [saying*, truth] came -to the 
gods. 15. Then the falsehood which had been in the gods, 
perceived, Hhe xisuras, abandoning truth have adopted falsehood; 
let me go thither,’ So [saying, falsehood] came to the Asuras. 
16. The gods [then] spoke entirely truth, and the Asmas entirely 
falsehood. Speaking truth alone (or devotedly) the gods became, 
as it were, weaker, and, as it were, poorer. Hence it happens that 
the man who speaks only truth, becomes as it were, weaker and 
poorer ; but in the end he becomes [superior f] ; for the gods became 
so in the end. 17. Then the Asuras, spealdng only falsehood, 
increased lilm saline earth, and became, as it were, rich. Hence 
it happens that he who speaks only falsehood, increases like saline 
earth, and becomes, as it were, rich ; but is overcome in the end, 
for the Asuras were overcome. That which is truth is the triple 
science (the three Yedas). Then the gods said, 4et us, perform- 
ing sacrifice, spread this truth.’” The gods then performed a 
variety of sacrifices, which were always inteiTupted by the arrival 
of the Asuras. At length, 27. ^^When these had gone, they 
instituted the third savana, and accomplished it. That which they 
accomplished, they obtained entirely true. Then the Asuras went 
away, and tliese gods became [superior and] the Asm’as were 
worsted. The "man who knows this becomes in his own person 
superior, and his hater, his enemy, is defeated.” 

The next legend explains how inequality was introduced among 
the gods. Satapatha Brahmana, 4, 5, 4, 1 (p. 397 f.) : — Originally 
the gods were all alike, all pure. Of them, being all alike, all pure, 
three desired : ^ Alay we become superior,’ viz., Agni, Indra, and 
Suiya (the sun). 2. They went on worshipping and toiling. They 
saw these atigrahym they took them over and above. Because 
they did so, these draughts (or cups) were called atigrahjas. They 
became superior. As they [obtained ?] thus, as it were, superiority, 
so superiority is, as it were, acquired by the man, of whom, when 
he knows this, they receive these grahas (draughts, or cups). 
8. Originally there was not in Agni the same flame, as this flame 

^ By this nanic are called three particular gralidSy or sacrificial vessels, with 
which libations were made in the Jyotishtoma sacrifice to Agni, Indra, and 
Surya.'* Prof. Goldstucker^s Diet. The word is explained by Boehtlingk and 
Both, as meaning ‘^haustus insuper hauriendus;' a draught to be drunk over and 
above ; the designation of throe fillings of the cup, which are drawn at the Soma 
offering. 
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wMcli is [now] in him. He desired : « May this flame be in me.’ 
He saw this gralia^ he took it ; and hence there became this flame 
in .him. 4. Originally there was not in Indra the same vigour, etc., 
etc. [as in para. 8.] 5. Originally there was not in Stirya the same 

lustre, etc., etc. [the same as in para. 8.] That man has in himself 
these forces, these energies, of whom, when he knows this, they 
receive these graha^r 


It is already known from the remarks made by the late Professor 
Wilson, in the introduction to his translation of the Eig Veda (voL i., 
pp. xxxvii. ff., and vol. ii., p. ix. ff.) that the god Eudra, as repre- 
sented in the hymns, is very different from the deity (Mahadeva) 
to whom the same name is applied in the later mythology. I shall 
not inquire here what the Yedic conception of Eudra was (a subject 
which has also been discussed by Professor Weber in his ‘^‘Indische 
Studien,” ii., 19 ff; see also pp. 30, i. ff.); but shall merely quote the 
two followmg legends; the first from the Satapatha Brahmana, 
(vi., 1, 8, 7 ff.,) in which Eudra is represented as a form of Agni, 
and which appears to bo the original from which the legends of the 
birth of Eudra in the Vishnu Parana (Wilson, p. 58), and in the 
Markandeya Parana, sect. 52, are derived ; — 

“ This foundation existed. It became the earth (Ihtmi), He 
extended it. It became the broad one (pnthm). On this foun- 
dation beings, and the lord of beings, consecrated themselves for 
the year (samvatsam). The lord of beings was a householder, and 
Ushas (the dawn) was lus wife. Now these beings were the 
seasons. That lord of beings was the year. That wife Ushas was 
Aushasi (the daughter of the dawn).^ Then those beings and that 
lord of beings, the year, impregnated Ushas, and a boy {Kumura) 
was born in a year. The boy wept. Prajapati said to him, ^ Boy, 
why doest thou weep? since thou hast been born after toil and 
austerity.’ The boy said, ‘ My sin, indeed, has not been taken 
away, and a name has not been given to me. Give me a name.’ 
Wherefore when a son has been born (to any man) let a name be 
given to him ; that takes away his sin; and (let) also a second and 
a third (name be given) in succession ; that takes away his sin. 
Prajapati said to him, ^ thou art Eudra.’ Inasmuch as he gave him 
that name, Agni became his form, for Agni is Eudra. He was 

^ I am unable to explain how Ushas, the dawn, is here identified with her 
own offspring, Aushasi. 
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Eudra because he *wept' from rud^ Ho weep/) The boy 

said, H am greater than one who does not exist: give me a name/ 
Prajapati replied, ^ Thon. art Sarva/^ Inasmuch as he gave him 
that name, the waters became his form, for the waters are Sarva 
(All), because all this is produced from the waters (see above, 
p. 38). The boy said, H am greater than one who does not exist : 
give me a name.’ Prajapati replied, ^ Thou art Pasupati/ Inas- 
much as he gave him that name, the plants became his form, for 
thexdants are Pasupati. Hence, when the beasts obtain plants, 
they became lords (or strong ?). The boy said, ‘ I am greater than 
one who does not exist : give me a name/ Prajapati said to him, 
^ Thou art XJgra.’ Inasmuch as he gave him that name, Yayu (the 
wind) became Ms form, Yayu is Ugra (or, the Herce’); where- 
fore when it blows strongly, men say, ^ Ugra blo’ws/ The boy 
said, ‘ I am greater than one who does not exist : give me a 
name/ Prajapati said to him, ‘ Thou art Asani.’ Inasmuch as he 
gave him that name, Yidyut (Lightning) became his form. Light- 
ning is Asani. Hence they say that Asani has struck a man whom 
lightning stiikes. The boy said, ‘ I am greater than one who does 
not exist : give me a name.’ Prajapati said to him, ^ Thou art 
Bhava.’ Inasmuch as he gave him that name, Parjanya (the god 
of rain) became his form. For Parjanya is Bhava (Being) ; because 
aU this (universe) arises from Parjanya. The boy said, Ham 
greater than one who does not exist : give me a name.’ Prajapati 
replied, ‘ Thou art the Great god {Mahan devahy Inasmuch as he 
gave him that name, Chandramas (the Moon) became his form. 
Prajapati is the Moon : Prajapati is the ‘ Great god.’ The boy said, 

^ I am greater than one who does not exist : give me a name.’ 
Prajapati replied, ^Tiiou art Isana (the ruler)’. Inasmuch as he 
gave him that name, Aditya (the Sun) became his form. For the 
Sim is Isana ; because he rules over this universe. The boy said, 
H am so much : do not give me any further name.’ These are the 
eight forms of Agm. Kumara (the Boy) is the ninth. This is the 
threefoldness {trivrittd) of Agni. Since there are, as it were, eight 
forms of Agni, the gayatrl metre has eight syllables. Hence men 
say, ^Agni pertains to the Gayatri.’ This boy (Icmnara) entered 
into the forms. Men do not see Agni as a boy : it is these forms 
of his that they see ; for he entered into these forms.” 

1 The origin of this name may perhaps he found in Rig Yeda x, 61, 1^;- where 
these words occur, This is my centre, here is my abode, these are my gods, this 
is I Sarva (or All), 
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The same legend is given in a somewhat different form in the 
Sankhayana or Kaushitaki Brahmana, and an abstract of the 
passage has been furnished *by Professor Weber in his Indische 
Studieuj ii., 300 ff. The following translation has been made from 
a copy taken from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, for which I am 
indebted to the kindness of JDr. Aufrecht : — 

Sankhayana Brahmana, vi, 1. — ^fPrajapati being desirous of 
progeny, performed austerity. From him, when he had performed 
austerity, five (children) were produced, Agni (fire), Vayu (wind), 
Aditya (sun), Ohandramas (moon), and Ushas (dawn) the fifth. 
He said to them, ^ Do ye also perform austerity.’ They consecrated 
themselves. Before them, when they had consecrated themselves, 
and had performed austerity, Ushas (dawn), the daughter of 
Prajapati, assuming the form of a celestial nymph (Apsams), arose. 
Their attention was riveted upon her.” As a result of this 
appearance of Ushas, a being arose with a thousand eyes, a 
thousand feet, and a thousand arrowsA He came to his father, 
Prajapati, who asked him, ^Why dost thou come to mef’ Ho 
answered, Give me a name: I shall not eat this food, so long as 
no name has been given to me.’ ^ Thou art Bhava,’ said Praja- 
pati, for Bhava is the waters. Therefore, Bhava does not slay this 
man, nor his offspring, nor his cattle, nor any (creature of his) who 
speaks. And further, whosoever hates him, is most wicked. Such 
is not the case with him who possesses this knowledge. His rule 
is, Let a man wear a garment. 

^^He (this newly formed being) came a second time to Prajapati, 
who asked him, ^Yhy dost thou come to me.’ ^Give me,’ he 
replied, ‘ a second name ; I shall not eat this food with only one 
name.’ ‘ Thou art Sarva,’ Prajapati answered, for Sarva is 
Agni. Therefore Sarva does not slay him, nor his cattle, nor any 
(creature of his) who speaks. And further, whosoever hates him is 
most wicked. Such is not the case with him who pos«^esses 
this knowledge. His rule is. Let not a man eat every sort of 
food. 

He came the third time to Prajapati, who said to him, &c. 
‘^Thou art Pasupati,’ Prajapati answered, for Pasupati is Vayu 
(wind). Therefore Pasupati does not slay, &c. His rule is, let 
no one slander a Brahman. 

^ PratiJiitaWiih. This word (as I learn from the Indische Studien) is ex- 
plained. by the commentator, Yinayaka Bhatta, as equivalent to pravrittihhih 
'*■ energies” Weber renders it by Dr, Aufrecht informs me that the 

word has in the Rig Yeda the sense of arrows.” ' 
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“ He came the fourth time to Prajapati, who said to him, &c. 
^ Thou art Ugra deva (the fierce god)/ Prajripati answered, for 
Ugra deva is plants and trees. Therefore Ugra deva does not 
slay, &c. His rule is, Let not a man look upon the shame of a 
woman. 

^^He came the fifth time to Prajapati, who said to him, &c. 
« Thou art Mahan deva (the great god),’ Prajapati answered, for 
Mahan deva is Aditya (the sun). Therefore Malian deva does 
not slay, &c. His rule is, Let no man look upon him (the sun) 
rising or setting. 

He came the sixth time to Prajapati, who said to him, &c. 
^Thou art Rudra,’ Prajapati answered, for Rudra is Chandramas 
(the moon). Therefore Rudra does not slay, &c. His rule is, Let 
no man eat anything decomposed (?) or any marrow. 

“ He came the seventh time to Prajapati, who said to him, &c. 

‘ Thou art Isana,’ Prajfipati replied, for Tsana is food. Therefore 
Isana does not slay, &c. His rule is, Let no one reject him who 
desires food. 

“ He came the eighth time to Prajapati, who said, &c. ^ Thou 

art Asani,’ Prajapati replied, for Asani is Indra. Therefore Asani 
does not slay, &c. His rule is, Let a man speak truth, and possess 
gold. 

“ This is the Mahan deva (great god) who has eight names and 
eight fonns. The progeny to the eighth generation of the man 
who possesses this knowledge, cats food, and ever wealthier men 
will 1)0 born among his descendants.” 


Am. IV . — Brief Account of a Javanese Manuscript , in ike pos- 
session of the Society, and entitled Babad Manglai NagimV 
— By G. K. jSTieman^ Esq, 

The Bnbjcct of tins nianiiBcript is the War of the celebrated prince 
Mangku Nagani against the Dutch and their allies, wliich began in 
tlic latter half of the 17th coiitiiry. The language is the ruodern 
Javanese, witli here and there a word or two in Kavi, the ancient 
poetical idiom of Java, and in one passage wholly in Kavi. The 
composition is metrical ; the metre is that which is usually employed 
ill works of this nature, and the style is somewhat monotonous. 
The MS. is dated in the Javanese year 1724 (a.d. 1798), and the 
owner, and perhaps author of the work, is stated at tlic end to be 
Rader Fiimenggung Suma diningrat. 

The principal details of the war of Mangku Nagara are known 
to the student of Javanese liistory from Sir Stamford Raffles’s 
History of Java,” with which the MS. generally agrees; and 
therefore although little interest will he felt in the work on this 
score, there are some particulars in it which serve to illustrate tlie 
inode of warfare, as well as the manners and customs of the people. 
I will, tlierefore, select such passages of the manuscript as may be 
likely to afford an interest of this sort, conhiimg myself to siicli 
portions as are not mentioned by Raffles. 

Manghii Nagara is alwa^'s depicted not only as a brave and 
valia.nt, but also as a very religious man. His soldiers and those of 
‘M'anglvii Bumi, who was at one time iiis ally, were steady adliorents 
of the rites of Islam, so far as they were enabled to observe them ; 
sueii as a].)Iutioiis, prayer, the Fast of Ramadan, and other practices 
of the Moslem. His confidence in the power of Allah, and his 
submission, to Ills will when in distress, are praised, and his 
character is contrasted with that of the, cruel Mangku Bumf, who 
put two of his wives to death for the most trifling offences, such 
as neglecting to offer liiin his coffee^ Mangku Naga.ra, cm the 
contrary, is described as greatly attached to his -wives and cliildrcn, 
carefully providing for their safety, and; visiting them at their 
places ^ of concealment, .whenever, 'he 'could .snatch a 'temporaiy 
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intorTal from Ids duties as a warrior. Attacliment to Ms family 
and attention to religious observances seem to have been thought 
quite compatible with a strong attachment to the sex generally ; 
we find him at the village of Zameiiaiig engaged for two months in 
copying the Koran and other religious works, and yet frequently 
amusing himself with the Bedaja, or dancing girls, from whom he 
was unable to separate Idmself in his retirement. Mangkn Bmni 
had the imprudence to deprive him of two of these Avomen, whom 
he had previously presented to him as a mark of kindness; and 
although lie subsequently restored one of tliem to Mangku Nagara, 
this prince could not pardon the offence. The one that ]\Iangku 
Bumi did not restore appears to have been especially a favourite of 
Mangku Nagara, whose grief and resentment were aggravated by 
some other offences ; and the Dutch Governor of Samarang took 
advantage of this disposition to urge him to forsake the cause of 
Mangku Bumi. His efforts were at first successful, and Mangku 
Nagara, umde peace with the Dutch and declared war against 
Mangku Bumi ; but this state of things did not continue long. War 
soon recommenced between, the Dutch and Mangku Nagara, from 
some cause which does not fully appear. It is believed that the 
latter was unable to prevent his adherents from quarrelling with 
and attacking the Dutch; but the fact is, that Mangku Bumi 
finding liimsclf unable to resist the united forces of Mangku Nagara 
and of the Dutch, found means to effect a reconciliation with the 
latter, and by their mediation received from the Sunan Zaku 
Buwana nearly a half of the empire of Mataram, assumed tlie title 
of Sultan, and fixed his residence at Jotjokarta, the Sunan residing 
at Solo, or Surakarta. This division of the Empire took place in 
A.D, 1755. From this epoch the power of the unfortunate Mangku 
Nagara declined. Mangku Bumi made common cause with the 
Dutch and the Sunan against him, and the desertion of several of 
his adlieronts, who now joined his relentless enemies, left him no 
rest. He was hunted from place to place like a wild beast, until 
he resolved, in his despair, to fall upon his numerous foes, in the 
persuasion that he should perish in the strife. Forty of Ms bravest 
friends joined in this resolution ; their example encouraged the few 
troops who remained with him ; they attacked their enemiee with 
desperate courage, and unexpectedly gained a great victory. The 
Dutch were wholly defeated ; nearly a hundred of them were left 
dead on the field of battle,', and, better than all, his brave and 
indefatigable enemy, Yan dei* Zoll, the Dutch commander, perished 
the fight. Mangku \NagAra*S' success, however, was not' per*^ 



manciit : he was defeated in the next battle, and althongh the war 
continued with envying success, sonietinaes to the advantage of one 
side and sometimes of the. other, his cause gradually declined. It 
was a guerilla war ; Mangku Nagara was now flying to the moun- 
tains of Kerdenz, and now issuing forth to fall upon and harass bis 
enemies, hut upon the whole his losses were predominant, ami the 
manuscript eiids with the account of the peace lie was compelled to 
submit to, and tlie conditions on which it was concluded ; all tliiB 
may he read in “ Eaffles^s History.” 

The last six pages contain an enumeration of all the varioiiB 
fights in which Mangku Nagdra was personally engaged. 

It is necessary to remark that Mangku Nagdra is called by 
Eaffles Zaku Nagdra;’’^ but this name never occurs in this MS., 
nor in Crawford’s History of the Indian zirchipelago,” nor in the 
Dutch works of Roorda van Eysinga, or Winter, or any others. 
The two d’s in tl lo name Nagdra are pronounced broad, as in the 
word water,” and the word is often written Negoro” by Dutph 



^ Corrected in the second edition of Rafiks. 



Aet. V . — On the Language of the Afghans . — By Yisconiit 
Strangfoeb. — Part I. 


In 1839 tlie British Government committed itself to an under- 
taking which practically amounted to the conquest, military occu- 
pation, and civil administration of a remote mountain land, inhabited 
by a savage and warlike race, animated by the strongest feelings of 
nationality. Yet it was all but wholly unprovided with the meams of 
acquiring or imparting a knowledge of the difficult and peculiar 
language in which that nationality found its strongest expression 
and support. Such knowledge, indeed, was not absolutely indis- 
pnsable for the purposes of official or social intercourse and cor- 
respondence. The requirements of current business were suffi- 
ciently met by the employment of Persian, generally knomi among' 
the educated classes of Afghans, and strictly vernacular with that 
large population of Afghanistan which is Persian in its origin and 
Shiah by religion. But the imier life and distinctive character of 
the Afghans remained a sealed book for want of a knowledge of 
Pushtu. A vocabulary inserted at the end of Mounstuart Elphin- 
stone’s travels, a translation of the New Testament into Pushtu, 
and a brief grammatical sketch and vocabulary by Major Loach, 
constituted at that time the whole of the materials accessible to 
the English or Anglo-Indian student desirous of making himsolf 
acquainted with this language. These were scanty in amoxuit, of 
little use for practical purposes, and of not much intrinsic value. 
The translation of tlie Testament was executed with haste and 
carelessness; and, though every allowance must be made for the 
zeal of the translators ai^ the difficulties of a little-known, and, to 
them, uncultivated language, with the literature of which they 
were evidently unacquainted, . such an error as the often-quoted 
rendering of «Muclge not, that ye be not judged,” by words mean- 
ing “Do not practice equity, lest equity be practised towards you,” 
was more than mere inaccuraoy in Pushtu, as it indicates fiuida- 
mental ignorance of the , , rd4i meaning of insaf a word tiniversal 
and of quite common and vmacular tise in every language spoken 
by Mahomehms. Leaches grammatical sketch goes a very little 
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way in facilitating' the stndent^s progress, being slight, imperfect, 
and not always accurate or consistent in rendering Afghan sounds 
into Eornan letters ; but his dialogues are original, animated, and 
apparently idiomatic. An ode of Kahman, subjoined to his sketch, 
is so disfig'ured with bad misprints that it is of no use to any one 
who is 3iot proficient enough to restore the text by means of the 
translation at the side : in other words, it is useless to a learner, 
xis this work bears the official countersign of Mr. Torrens, certify- 
ing it to be a true copy,^’ the responsibility of these misprints 
must be borne at least as much by the censor as by the author. 
Tlie late Dr. Leyden appears at one time to have turned his atten- 
tion to Fiishtii, and to have succeeded in adding some biowledge 
of that language to his other great and varied accomplishments. 
A memoir by him on the Roshenian sect, in the 11th volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, contains some extracts from the Makhzan i 
Pushtu, the earliest extant work in the language/ and the main 
authority for his subject. . This, however, -was not philology, and 
he added nothing to our Imowledge of the language. A gallant 
and disting’uished officer, Lieutenant Loveday, whose barbarous 
murder, at the instigation of the dispossessed Khan of Khelat, 
caused a deep and painful sensation in England at the time, is 
understood to have contemplated a systematic study of Pushtu, 
with a view to publishing the result; a project which was abruptly 
stopped by his untimely death. 

It must not be supposed that the same neglect or disregard of 
the claims of the Pushtu language, which so markedly character- 
ized the period at which our political relations with the Afghan 
states acquired a sudden and prominent importance, had always 
prevailed among the authorities in India. Early in the ccntujy the 
East India Company, always the ready and muniiicent patron of 
Oriental studies, authorized a learned native gen tlemaji, Mohabbet 
Khan, son of the famous Rohilia chief, Hafiz Rahmat Khan, to draw 
up a grammatical sketch of Pushtu, together with a vocabulary, 
the whole being written and explained in Persian. No current 
practical use appears to have been made of this work in India ; 
but two copies of it were found by Professor Dorn of St. Peters- 
burg in the East India Company’s Library in London, and the 
learned Professor was thereby supplied with the groxxndwork of 

^ Captain Raverty however, in, a letter contained in the News of the 
Cburches/ of Febraarj 1st, 1861, montions the existence of at least two older 
works, of one of which, the ^‘ History of the Ytisufzai Tribe/ ^ he was able to 
obtain a copy. 
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Ms subsequent valuable labours in the field of Puslitu grammar, a 
study wiiich he was the, first to establish on anything like an accu- 
rate and scientific basis. 

Prom the commencement of the century, contiiiental philolo- 
gists had begun to include the Pushtu among the objects of their 
research. Owing to the scantiness of the material upon which 
they had to work, their labours were mostly imperfect and uii- 
trnstworthjq and are described by subsequent investigators as 
abounding in. errors. The researches of this period are represented 
by the Afghan portion of Klaproth’s Asia Polyglotta, and by the 
treatises of Eversmann andWilken. A marked iinprovemont on 
these was a brief notice by Ewald, in which the great Semitic 
scholar pronounced decisively upon the un-Somitic character of the 
language, which, indeed, no philologist, with any genuine materials 
before him, could fail in perceiving at a glance. 

But Professor Dorn was the first to publish in exiemo a real 
grammar and vocabulary of the language, and to determine its 
true philological character 'and affinities with accuracy in detail. 
Not having lived in the colmtry, however, and having had fe-w or 
no op])artunit.ies of acquiring the language in a living form by oral 
and vernacular iutercoiuse with natives, his works are described 
by Oaptaiii Eaverty as not being wholly free from error, at least in 
their lexicograplucal portion, where the meanings of several Afghan 
words are stated to be merely “guessed at.” CoiivSidering the 
comparative want of resources at the Professor’s command, it is 
more to be wondered at that so much precision and accuracy 
should have been attained, aj id that Captain Eaverty, a read^^ 
eensurer of the errors and shortcomings of his precursors, should 
have found so little cause of complaint. 

Our associate, Captain Richard Burton, the celebrated traveller, 
contributed an interesting article upon Professor Dorn’s work to 
the proceedings of the Bombay Asiatic Society for 1849, in which, 
from his having acquired both a literary and a vernacular know- 
ledge of Pushtu during his service in Upper Sindh, he was able to 
supply many valuable additions and corrections to the work in 
question. ■ ' 

Th,o first Pushtu Grammar written in English, and containing 
more than a mere outline. of ' the rules of the language, is the useful 
and unpretending little, wort of Colonel Yauglian, published at 
Calcutta in 1854, and fplidwe.d in 1855 by a second volume, con- 
taining'^ an Englisli-Pushtu . Vocabulary. This work is entirely 
^ pitactical, and does not . meddle.' with philology or grammiaticai 
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tlieoiy; its use, therefore, is iess for the comparative philologist 
or the ambitious student of Afghan literature than for the S(ddler 
or tlie man of business desirous of obtaining a knowledge of the 
elementaiy rules and common woi'ds of tlie language by a simple 
and easy method. Its accuracy, though not unimpeachable, is 
quite sufficient for the ordinary purposes of business, or the rough 
and ready wants of the officer; and it only requires more idiomatic 
phrases and dialogues to be pronounced by far the must practically 
useful, if not the most theoretically perfect, of existing Afglian 
Grammars. Colonel Yaiighaii’s Grammar was irnrnecliately followed 
by Captain Eaverty’s more complete work. It is to the latter 
gentleman that the credit undoubtedly belongs of being the first 
student to combine a mastery of vernacular Pushtu, acquired upon 
Afghan ground, with a thorough knowledge of its literature-~a 
literature far more extensive in its records, and of greater intrinsic 
merit, than is generally supposed, even among Orientalists. He 
has communicated to the public the results of many years' labour 
in a series of works apparently intended to comprise the whole 
subject of the Pushtu language and literature in all its branches. 
These works consist of a full grammar of the language, which has 
reached a second edition ; of a dictionary, Pushtu and English, 
having the advantage of a transcription of the Pushtu words in 
Eomaii letters ; oF a Chrestomathy, or series of selections from the 
prose and poetical writings of the best authors ; and of a literal 
English version of the poetical portion of the last-mentioned work, 
preceded by a popular introduction to the subject. Whatever may 
be the merits or demerits of the system upon which Captain 
Eaverty has deemed it advisable to construct his grammar and 
explain its rules, it is probably beyond doubt that his works contain 
a complete and trustworthy record of all its actual facts; and it is 
in this point that the real value of these works lies. The accumu- 
lation of materials the linguist is a matter of primary necessity 
to the philologist, without which the latter is unable to pursue his 
science with any prospect of success ; and in the present case his 
gratitude is fairly due to Captain Eaverty for the ample store of 
such material which he has placed at the disposal of the learned 
public at home and abroad. 

When the linguist who is no philologist, but has mastered a 
language by rule of thumb or roiitine. study, contents himself with 
a plain statement of the grammatical facts of that language, 
respects the limits of his own and his; fellow-workman's art, and 
refrains from dogmatizing on tho^e problems in. phlology and 


ctknologj wliicli lie beyond those. liniitSy he acqiiiro>s the good-wili 
of his readersj and the voice of censure or criticism passes over Ins 
occasional slips or mistakes in silence. It is cpiite allowable in a 
writer upon language at Peshawar, who has lived most of his life 
cut off from Europe, to treat .M. Klaproth, who died >some tliirty 
years ago, as a living author, or to be manifestly ignorant of tlio 
])Vocesses and chief results of the science of comparative philology. 
But if lie lends the weight of a name and authority fairly earned 
by the successful cultivation of one branch of study to the reitera- 
tion of baseless, untenable, and exploded theories in ethuoiog}", the 
utter futility of which a proper view of his owii special stad,y should 
have led him to perceive, and to the support and propagation of 
such tlieories by arguments of his own, wholly uinvortliy of seiious 
consideration, lie incurs a heavy responsibility, and he has no right 
to complain if he becomes the object of severe comment. These 
remarks are unavoidable in the presence of Captain Eaverty’^s 
various prefaces to bis works, especially that to hi^s Grammar, and 
of a very able paper by Dr. Ldwenthal, a missionary at Pesliawar, 
wbicb appeared in the, Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society fox’ 
18G0 (No. IT.), under the title of ‘‘Is the Pushtu a Semitic Lan- 
guage animadverting in detail npoix the arguments contained in 
the above prefaces, where Captain Eaverty makes himself the 
advocate of that curious delusion, the Semitic character of the 
xifghan language and the Jewish origin of the Afghans. Lici- 
dentally, the Doctor has brought forward many new and most 
valuable illustrations of the Pushtu phonetic system and vocabulary, 
as also, in a less degree, of its forms; and it is therefore all the 
more to be regretted that lie should have been thus forced to treat 
this really necessary and important branch of inquiry as an object 
secondary to the refutation of an absurd theory, in wliich no one 
capable of appreciating his arguments now believes, and the 
believers in whicli seem to be proof against his or any other man’s 
demonstration. 

Error is immortal,’^ says Dr. Ldwenthal, with perfect truth, 
and it would therefore be sheer waste of time to try and kill the 
Semitic theory, or to gainsay a writer like the Eev. Mr. Forster, 
when he tells us that “asman” is a Pushtu word, derived from the 
Hebrew^ “samim" (sic) with the; article “hesamim” (sic); that “or’’ 
is Pushtu for “light” (which it is not), as in Hebrew; that the 
Hebrew “nahar,” “a river,” is contained, in that sense, in a Pushtu 
compound (not a word of which 4s true); and that therefore the 
is a Semitic language.;, jit fe-more to the purpose to inquire 
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liow Bir ^Villiain Jones came to conatonance this theoiyj as he 
unqucstionabiy may be said to have coivateiianced it, when, ho 
stated the Pushtu to be an actual dialect of Chaldee, It is probable 
that his opinioiq in the first place, was uttered more or less at 
random, and was liastily conceived, without more than a mere 
cursory examination of the language. In the second place, one or 
two romarhablo, though superficial and accidental, coincidences do 
really exist. The genitive is formed in Chaldee by a prefixed dl or 
d% in Pushtu by dcL They are wholly unconnected in origin, as 
the Chaldee word is simply the Aramaic relative pronoun, while the 
Jhislitu word is probably part of the demonstrative pronoun daghad 
Dr. Ldweiitlial compares it with the Latin de and the Polish od; 
referring hotli — the former, after Bopp, conjectiirally — the latter, 
with certainty, to the Sanskrit adhm. The demonstrative pronouns, 
moreover, are not unlike in the two languages at first sight. The 
- Chaldee deh^ den^ lidden^ ddh^ dd, masc. and fern, ^‘this,’’ resemble 
the Pushtu pronouns hagha, dagha, on the suidace, but are of quite 
different origin. Rawlinsou compares hagha with a presumed Zend 
from liaklia. correspondirig to the Sanskrit sasva; but as the Pushtu 
gh rarely, if ever, aiiswers elsewhere to the Zend q or hh, gha is more 
probably a mere plionetic or inorganic increment, while the da- and 
ha- are no doubt respectively cognate with the Zend demonstrative 
ha^ Sansk. and the Zend and old Persian base cTu, found in the 
enclitic pronouns -dim, -dis, in the Inscriptions -&/?.. Whether these 
dental bases, which are found both in the Semitic and the Aryan 
languages, be real instances of primeval connection or mere acoi- 
dental coincidences, is a question to be detemiined only by Semitic 
and Aryan philologists of the highest authority and experience 
respectively, such as Ewald and Muller r it is, at all events, quite 
certain they are no evidence whatever of special and distinctive 
affinity between the Semitic languages and Pushtu. The word or, 

^ probably reminded Sir William of the well known Semitic 

word for light, and it is possible, though not probable, that he may 
have I'cmarked a curious resemblance to the ordinary process of 

f ^ Br. Tnimpp compares it with the Punjabi postfix da, which he shows to be 

oiiginally m ablative derived from the Prakrit do, itself a corruption of the 
? Sanskrit -ias. It is more eonvenknb however, to assign Pushtu forms to a 

: native and Iranian origin, as long as it is . possible to do so without violent 

t assumptions. Ilagim is also found in Assyrian in exactly the same form, 

I but in the sense of the near, not, as in Pushtu, the remote demonstrative. Ha- 

I is, without doubt, tbe SJend vlia, S inskrit ' old ' Persian lia-^va (Sk. 

|, whence the Persian d, in modem prdnunciatidk ^ ^ ‘ > 

A '' ■ ' ' ■ ^ ' 
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formation or derivation of words in xirabic in siicli instances as the 
PiiBlitn tot'\ blackj tkan^ blackness : a cliang'c not easily exidained, 
from oar not pos>sessing the Pushtu language in any other tlian a 
quite modern form, and our havmg, therefore, but limited means of 
comparison. The above examples, it may be said, constitute the 
amount of those ^treacherous indications,” to use tbe words of 
Dr. Dorn, which misled the great linguist and man of letters into 
the hasty utterance of an opinion whicli has been employed to 
shelter idle theories that its gifted author would have been the first 
to disavow and refute, had he lived long enough to become ac- 
quainted with the modern science of Comparative Philology, of 
which he himself unconsciously helped to lay the foundations. 

It may bo worth while here to call attention to the undue stress 
which has been laid upon the so-called native tradition of the 
Afghans, connecting them with King Saul, son of Kish, and upon 
the name of Beni Israil, which they are said to give themselves, at 
the same time that they reject the title of Yahudi. This affiliation 
of themselves upon a historical personage of the Old Testament is 
in theii case looked upon as an exceptional and unique phenomenon, 
instead of being, as it really is, the rule in all analogous cases. 
Wherever a rude and uncultivated people have been brought 
within the pale of Islam, they have never failed to connect them- 
selves with the traditlonaiy quasi-Biblical ethnology of their con- 
querors or spiritual instructors through some patriarch or hero of 
Scripture, the knowledge of whom wuis derived ])y the early Mus- 
sulmans from corrupt Jewish sources. Thus the old Turidsh tradi- 
tions of Central Asia make an epon3rinus for that race after the 
usual process, out of its own national title, and connect them with 
Japhet under the name of Yafet ogklan Turh^ Turk son of Japhet; 
and the Berbers or Amazigh, of North Africa make eponym! out of 
their native and their Ai’afoic names, and affiliate themselves upon 
Bcr, son of Mazigh, nephew of Canaan, grandson of Ham. The 
Persian civilization and native religious and heroic traditions were 
far too strong and deep seated to yield to this process, and in 
Persia, accordingly, there , are no traces of it to be met with. As 
for Beni Israil, it is obviously, and on the face of it, a mere Molla's 
Arabic phrase, derived from books, and, therefore, those who repre- 
sent it as a national title, prior to, and independent of, Mahometan 
infiiience, do wliat is equivalent to putting Latin words with a 
Latin construction into the mouths of the Highland clans of Scot- 
land previous to the Christian era. 

The most complete analogy io this so-called Pushtu tradition is 
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furnished by tliat of tlio Gipsies, which affords, perhaps, the most 
perfect and tyj,)ica] example of a spurious and insitivo tiTalitiuin as 
opposed to a gciiiiino Iiome-growu one, having been instantly and 
universally adopted by a race from its neighbours, a.-nrl hy it passed 
off ill turn upon the latter as being really its own. In ei'cry 
country of Western Europe where the Gipsies made their first 
appearance during the, course of the fifteenth century, their invari- 
able replj" to all questions as to their race and origin was the legend 
that they were the descendants of Egyptians who liad inhospitably 
driven the Yirgin Maiy from their doors. On the faith, of this, 
their Egyptian oiigin was always recognised in Europe as a matter 
of orthodox belief, until Grellman published his researcises based upon 
an inveBtigation of their language; and tliis delusive belief stands 
recorded in three extreme points of Europe, by the English, Spanish, 
and modoru Greek names of this race, Gitano, Tvrp 709 , The 

legend is not found among any ilsiatic Gipsies, and was manifestly 
forced into the mouths of the European wanderers by the leading 
questions of their Christian inteiTogators. It vanished into air at 
once before the first examination of the Gipsy language, from wliich 
we are now enabled to Icnow not only whence they came, but from 
what particular part of India they came, and througli what coun- 
tries of Western Asia and Eastern Europe they pa-ssed on their 
way to the west. The strong elements of Persian, Byzantine 
Greek, and WallacMan, which their language contains, suffice to 
show their route as clearly as a written itinerary. The acquired and 
spurious tradition of the Jewish origin of the Afghans appears to 
have its exact parallel in the above fable of the Egyptian origin of 
tlxe Gipsies. It would be an intoresting inquiiy to ascertain how 
far tlie former is really current among the Afghans, and whether it 
is to be met with at all among the clansmen and primitive classes,- 
living comparatively out of the reach of the influence of Mollas. 

It is impossible to conclude this brief notice of the Jewish, or 
Semitic theory -without expressing great legret that Captaiii 
Kaverty should have thought it answered any practical or scientific 
end to su]q)ort his paradoxes with regard to the language by argu- 
ments derived from tlie fact that numerous Ai'abic woifis arc con- 
tained in the Afghan vocabulary, and from the use of the tech- 
iiical terms of Arabic gramniar in the treatment of their own 
language by Afghan grammarians. If Pushtu be Semitic for the 
former of these reasons, so is every language spoken by populations 
pi'ofessiug Maliometanism ; if for’ the ; latter reason, so is every 
language that has ever been' gramimtioajlj taugfiit and Mltivated 
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by Mahometans ; and we therefore must fain look on Persian and 
Turkisli, Malay and Mandingo language, French and modern Greek 
as comprised, one and all, in the category of uniform Semitism, on 
the strength of their being expounded by Turkish, Arab, or native 
teachers, through the technical apparatus of mi and fi'l, and maM 
and muzdri\ 

The real fact is, that the language of the Afghans corresponds, 
witli great and exceptional exactness, to the position in which we 
should be in dined to place it upon d priori grounds, from a mere 
corisidoration of the geograpMcal conditions and political history of 
the country in which it is spoken. We should expect to meet with 
a language descended from either the ancient speech of India or 
that of Persia. We should be more inclined, upon geographical 
grounds, to favour the Persian alternative, as the highlands of 
Afghanistan, even now called Khorasan hy the inhabitants of the 
plains of the Indus below the passes, and thus, by them, identified 
with Persia, belong physically to that comitry rather than to 
Imha. At the same time, we should logk for the evidences of the 
language of the Mghans having been powerfully influenced in its 
formation by the neighbouring dialects of India, as well as by the 
vernacular form of its more ancient and cultivated language ; and 
wo should expect the vocabulary of a mountain tribe, that never 
worked out its own ciwlization, but has always adopted that of its 
settled and powerful neighbours, so far as it is civilized at all, to bo 
fully loaded with importations from those languages in all them 
different stages. The result which, upon inquiry, we do find, pre- 
cisely corresponds with all these expectations. There is no reason 
for doubting that the forms Ela/cTve? and UaKiviKi] xwpa^ met with 
in Herodotus, express the modern national name of Pushtu in the 
pronunciation of the Eastern Afghans, with whose geographical 
position they completely coincide. They are of sufficient importance 
for the contingent supplied by them to the host of Xerxes to be 
noticed by the Greek historian, at the same time that they do not 
constitute a special satrapy, nor is any such satrapy inentloned ^ 
either hy Herodotus or in the BeMstun or Naksh i Eustam inscrip- 
tions. It is probable that they were at this time a mountain tribe 
of limited extent and impoiiance, situated in the most easterly 
parts of their present area, upon whom the Achgemenian yoke sat 
lightly, but dependent upon some one or more of the great adjoin- 
ing satrapies of Gandika,- Thatagush, Haraiva, Hara’uvatisii, or 
Hindiish; settled countries with a population, then, as now, with 
the exception of the last, almost entirely pure Iranian, and speak- 
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mg a form of Persian, of wliicli if it were not actual Zend, at all 
events Zend is the nearest representative that has come down in 
documents to our time. The distinction between the P.iislitu as we 
now have it and the Persian languages, properly so called, in their 
various forms and stages, is so deeply and clearly marked, that it is 
reasonable to conclude that, even at this early period, a considerable 
difference already existed between the Zend or old Aryan of the 
plains and the contemporary form of Aryan then spoken by the 
ancestors of the Afghans, from wdiich the present Piishtu is 
descended. This separation must have been widened and rendered 
permanent by the absence of Persian, and gi^eat preponderance of 
Indian, influence, to which Eastern Afghanistan was subject during 
the whole period betrveen the downfall of Achaemenian power and 
the rise of Islam. The traces of Graeco-Bactrian and Indo-Scythian 
dominion and influence to be met with in the Pushtu language are 
imperceptible, but the constant intercoimse with India, and the direct 
Indian rule, which prevailed during most of this period, have left 
a strong and indelible stamp on Pushtu, not only in its vocabiilaiy, 
but even in its forms, idiom, and general character. So strong and 
pervading is this effect, that it is not easy to determine, without 
minute investigation, whether the Pushtu is to be ranged among 
, the Indian or Iranian dialects. The nature of the w^ords which it has 
borrowed from the Indian dialects is sufficiently remarkable, as indi- 
cating the source whence the Afghans obtained many of the rudi- 
ments of civilization and the means of expressing them. To write, 
for instance, is called by the Indian root likli, not the Persian pisL 
Even to the present clay many insulated tribes in tlie Hindu Kush, 
sxich as tlic Dir, Tirhai, Laghmani, and Pashai, specimens of whose 
languages are given by Major Leach, speak dialects of distinct 
Indian rather than Iranian origin, and therefore etlinologically re- 
present either an actual population of Indian ancestral settlers, or 
else of a thoroughly Indianized native race. Far more important 
than all these are the Siah-push Kafirs of Kafiristan, whose lan- 
guage, as exhibited and illustrated by Dr. Trumpp in a late number 
of this Journal, is a genuine Indian , dialect, and wliose pliysical 
character, at all events in the instance of the men seen by the 
Doctor, is no less Indian than their language. The safest general 
conclusion about the Pushtu would seem to be, that it is the descen- 
dent of a language belonging to the western rather tlian the east-, 
ern branch of the true Aiyan people, and therefore allied more inti- 
mately with Zend than with Sanscrit ; but that, during the period 
of the disintegTatioB of tlxe old Poramn languages and the gradual 
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formation of tlic modern Persian, it was from political causes far more 
cxpos(}d to Indian than to Persian inhuences ; this period being that 
in which the spoken Sanskrit language* was ceasing to be ver- 
nacular in its purest form, and was gradually becoming corrupted 
into the colloquial Prakrit forms, which are now generally acknow- 
ledged to have immediately preceded, and truly and directly given 
birth to, the modern vernaculars of Northern India. Tlie Neo- 
Indian dialects, while thus undergoing the process of formation, 
powerfully affected the Pushtu while itself in the same presumed 
transitional state, and the Persian does not seem to liave recovered 
its lost influence until it had siibstaiitially acquired its modern form 
under the late Sassauians and in the post-Islamic period. Since 
then it has modified the whole nature and character of the Pushto, 
which in its modern, and especially its literary form, appears en.- 
tirely recast in a Persian mould. Yet it is quite possible to detenaine, 
in a majonty of instances, not only whether Pushtu words, of 
which the affinity with Persian is evident at first sight, have been 
directly adopted from the . latter language, or belong strictly and 
originally to Pushtu ; but even, in the former of these cases, to 
ascertain within some, sort of limits at what period and from w-hat 
stage of the Persian they have been adopted. 

In order to assign to the Pushtu its proper position among the 
Iranian languages, it is necessary to enm.n8rate briefiy, yet wdtli 
sufficient detail, the different dialects of which that important group 
consists, according to the most natural classification and arrange- 
ment of w’liich they admit. For this piu’pose it is convenient to 
assume the Persian language proper as the central unit or standard 
of comparison, by which to test the nearness and remotenoss of the 
affinity of the rest. This arrangement is natural as well as conven- 
tional, for the Persian language covers more time in its records and 
more space in its distribution than any of the others, and occupies a 
position central to, conterminous with, and directly influencing all, or 
nearly all, of them. By the Persian language proper is iiudorsiood, 
firstly, the old language, of the Aclimrnenian inBcrlptlons, the direct 
parent of modern Persian, to which may be added the two dialects 
— ^whether they be contemporary dialects or successive stages — of 
the Zend, most intimately allied with old Persian ; tlm transitional 
dialects spoken during the, Sassanian period, comprising the lapidary, 
numismatic, and literary PeUeH,.in; so far as it is Aryan, and stripped 
of its Semitic element, and'; the. language formerly called Pai^end, 
but now generally known. a^ Parsi, differing very slightly, if at all, 
from the former, and being the penultimate stage of modern Per- 
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sian ; the classical modern Persian of literature dming the Maho- 
metan periodj from Pirclaiisi and his immediate predecessors and 
contemporaries downwards ; and, hiially, that which has finuished 
philologists with fewer materials than any, the true living language 
of modern Iran. It must not be forgotten that Persian is spoken 
as a native and vernacular language much beyond the limits of the 
Persian Empire, in the settled parts of TurMstan and Afgliamstaii, 
far into the heart of the Chinese Empire, by a population whose 
Persian origin and agricultiu'al habits are vaiiously indicated in 
tliese countries respectively b}- the names Tajik, Srirt, Bllikan, and 
Prirsivan. Besides these, the pastoral and nomadic tribes of moun- 
taineers dwelling in the ranges wliich traverse and inclose the plains 
of Eastern Persia and Western Afghanistan, of whom the Eimak^ 
and Hazara are the principal, are knowni to speak Persian as 
their owm language. Their native traditions, whatever they may 
be worth, point to a Turanian rather than an Iranian origin, and 
one of the foiu* clans of the Eimak is actually called Moghul, and 
speaks a corrupt dialect of Mongol ; but the other Eimaks, the 
Hazara, and the settled Tajiks of the plains, all speak the Persian 
language in an archaic form, which may be generally described as 
being the Persian of Firdausi. But of the provincialisms, archa- 
isms, and special differences of this Tajik or extra-Iranian Persian,, 
there does not exist any notice whatever in detail, and it would be 
well worth the while of linguists and scholars in Persia, or the 
neighbouring countries, to endeavour to form a collection of the 
kind. One or two vocabularies of the Persian of Bokhara have 
been compiled and publislied, but as they were drawn up, not with 
tlie object of contrasting Tajik-Persian with Iranian-Persian, but 

^ Generally so pronounced, but written Uimak, 

Turkish, meaning a clan or tribe ; J tribes,” is the usual 

Persian name for this race. The word is lost in Osmanli, but survives among 
some Turkoman tribes of the interior of Asia Minor, whom the main tribe 
is called "ashira, and the next minor subdivision oymah I am indebted for this 
information to Mr. Edmund Calvert, for a long time resident among the 
Turkomans of the neighbourhood of Eaisariya. A vocabulary of the dialect of 
the Moghul Eimaks drawn up up by Major Leach, has somehow given rise to the 
impression that the whole body of the four Eimaks speak Mongol, and are of 
Mongol descent; and they accordingly figure as Mongols in all modern works 
on language and ethnology. This is quite incorrect, and there is nothing 
whatever in Leach’s words to warrant or give rise to .sneh a supposition. What- 
ever their descent may be, their language, with the one excception of the Moghul 
Eimaks, is exclusively Taj ik-Fersiam , v , ■ ■ ■.*'/ ' 
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of showing that the language of Bokhara was Persian rattier than 
something else, they have done more harm than good^ as they have 
served to induce comparative philologists to accept and admit the 
^‘langne boukharc” into their essays and vocabalarics as an inde- 
pendent dialectj having its own ordinal value, and standing towards 
Persian in the same relationship, more or less, as Kurdish or 
Ossetisli. The Farsi” of Bokhara, in reality, differs from that of 
Tehran in the same manner and degree as the Frao^^ds” of 
Canada or the Mauritius differs from that of Paris, or the English 
of Boston from that of London. Each, in the ratio of its conscious- 
ness, accepts the metropolitan standard of literatiiro and convers^i- 
tion, each considers itself, and really is, of the saniG name, form, 
and virtual identity, with the main branch from which it sprung;, 
and though each may contain many curious proviiieialisrns and 
arehaie expressions, that circumstance of itself does not ' elevate 
them to the rank of separate substantial languages, or even dialects. 

The dialects standing nearest to Persian, being its genuine 
sisters, and not modern offsets or coiTuptions of it, are the hlazan- 
derani, Ghilek, and Talish, spoken in the wooded and mountainous 
country south of the Caspian. They are closely allied to each 
other, and form a natural family, which may be conveniently called 
the Caspian. They are known through some brief specimens of 
popular poetry published, with notes, byM.Ohodzko; the Talislt, 
moreover, through a grammar and vocabuiaiy pul)lished at St. 
Petersburg; the province in which it is spoken being' partly 
Eussian. More remote from Persian than the Caspian group, and, 
respectively, about equidistant from it, stand the languages of the 
north-west and the south-east frontiers, the Beluclii and tlie 
numerous Kurdisli dialects. The fomer, well illustrated in Ger- 
many from materials supplied by Major Leaclds vocabulary, is 
unfortunately only known to us as spoken by the Rind Bcluchis, tlie 
conquerors of Sindh, and it bears many traces of Indian influence 
accordingly. The dialect of the Nhariii or western Bcluchis, bor- 
dering on Kirman and Sistan, has not yet, to the writer’s know- 
ledge, been noticed. Regarding the various Kurdish dialects, it 
would be more convenient to, call them by a less limited and more 
comprehensive term, such as Kurdo-Liirish or Lcki, as tfiey arc 
not only spoken in Kurdistan proper, including the area of Kurdish 
migration and settlement- in Asia- Minor and Northern Syria, and 
among the extensive settlements- of true. Kurds in Nortlicm Kliora- 
sail, but by the Lurs . andv Baklltyaris of Luilstan, and by the 
whole of those lliyat, or wandering tribes of Persia, who arc not 
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■of TiirMsli Tace. ' These Ta1;ter are called' Eek in Persia, nnd of Their 
distinctive dialect absolutely no record exists. The same may be 
said of the Luri, for though everybody who has been in the East 
and inquired into the subject is 'aware that the Lurs speak H-iirclish, 
yet there is nothing to show in proof of the assertion save a few 
words' in the Eurdish vocabularies in Mr. Eicii's work on Kurdistan. 

A very peculiar and insulated dialect must be classed in this 
stage or degree of proximity to Persian. This is the Baraki, 
spoken by a small hill- tribe in a secluded district of xifgliahistan. 
Their tradition, pointing to a recent xirabian origin and to a lan- 
guage invented for purposes of secrecy by tliemselves, though 
accepted by its cliroiiicler, Major Leaeb, is worthless in presence of 
the language itself, which is an interesting and in many points 
truly archaic Iranian dialect. Kshdr, for instance, Persian skdh\ 
old Persian Jckshatrarn^ Icsha, the number six, Zend ibstmy Persian 
shish^ which could not, of course, have been invented out 
of nothing, could not, any more, have been adopted from the local 
Tajik Persian of the plains, from which the old initial compound 
sound must have disappeared long prior to Islam. Leach only gives 
a vocabulary and dialogue, without any outline of the grammar, 
but the construction of sentences, as shown in the dialogue, is 
far less Iranian and more Turanian than would be expected from 
the wholly Iranian forms and words of this language. 

Next come the two well known Ossetian dialects, which have 
now for some time attracted the attention of European scholars, 
owing to their outlying and insulated position in the Caucasus, and 
to their unexpected philological affinities. They have been fully 
illustrated b}?" the labours of Rosen and Sjogren. The lumierous 
Indian characteristics, and the strongly marked sound-system of the 
Pushtu, and the special and peculiar nature of much of its vocabularyj 
serve to remove it further from Persian than any of the dialects 
previously mentioned. Yet it does not close the list, and upon the 
whole, after due Gonsideration, the extreme position among the 
Iranian dialects should probably be reserved for the Armenian ; the 
affinities of which to Persian, nevei'theless, are numerous, dear, 
and undoubted. 

The above enumeration, it is believed, will be found to have 
comprised the whole circle of Iranian dialects that have come down 
to us, and that are, at present, known to exist. They are all of 
them closely connected with one another, and each one of tliem is 
capable of supplying great and effectual aid in throwing light upon 
the difficulties and explaining the peculiarities of any or all of the 
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others. Pushtu, obviously, and, as a matter of course, has to be 
illustrated by Persian, but the dialects are also capable of rendering 
it equally efficient services. Dr. Dorn has thus drawn useful compari- 
sons from the Caspian dialects in two or three instances, and would 
have done so more fully had it been his object in that place to 
explain, rather than to state, the rules of Pushtu grammar. The 
principal end with which the Persian dialects have been examined 
in the preceding smwey, has been to show how very scanty, after 
all, are the materials which lie at the disposal of the pliilologist for 
their due investigation, and to stimulate the linguist who may read 
these pages, and who may have opportunities for such researches, 
to dig and quarry in a valuable mine which, so far from Iiaving 
been exhausted, is as yet in many places imworked and undis- 
turbed. 
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Art, VI. — Glossary of Tibetan Geographical Terms. Col- 
lected by Hermann^ Adolphe, and Robert de Schlagint- 
WEiT, and edited by Hermann de Schlaointweit, Ph. Dr., 
LL.D. Trin. Coll. DubL, &e., &c. 

I. Materials mid Method employed. — II. Alplialet and Signs . — 
III. Anxingement and General Ahstraot. — IV, Names 
Explained. 

I. Materials and Method Employed. 

During onr travels in India and High Asia, a careM collectio]i 
of geographical names in the native spelling, and, if possible, with 
an interpretation added, became necessary for guiding us in tran- 
scribing those names in European characters. Wo soon observed 
that a considerable part of such information presented novel, 
unexpeGted, and well defined details, particularly for the countries 
beyond India. We directed our attention to it, therefore, with the 
greater zeal, as it gave us the idea of incorporating into our 
publications also a selection of geographical and ethnographical 
names. 

In the collection of such materials we all three took an equal 
part : their elaboration became my shai'e. From the glossary^, 
which contains about 1,200 names explained, I select the Tibetan 
names only for the memoir now presented. 

When travelling in Tibet, we had to consult the natives, chiefly 
the Lamas, through the medium of our Hindustani interpreters, 
and we were particularly careful to get the respective names 
written down in native characters. Questions about the details 
of the meaning were readily understood and answered with decided 
intelligence ; but occasionally, , even the consultation of Csoma^s 
and Schmidt’s dictionaries, and all the varieties of the meaning of 
a word, which may be found there, proved an insufiScient guide 
to findmg a final interpretation for the spelling we had obtained. 
Here^ as in our Hindustani materials, we limit our communications 

^ The geographical glossary from the languages of India and Tibet, with an 
essay on phonetic transcription and interpretation will form the second part of 
Yol. III. of onr ^'Eesults of a Scientifie Mission to India and High Asia” 
Leipzig, F. A. Brochhaus. 
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to those words only for which we found an explanation that 
appeared satisfactory; though the numerous geographical names 
for which we obtained the spelling only, as used in loco, was a 
material very welcome for our maps and measurements. 

In the elaboration of the Indian materials I was assisted by 
our Munshi, Es-Seyyid Muhammad Sa^id ; in that of the Tibetan 
by our brother Emil, who had made our materials and observations 
on Buddhism an object of his particular study, and also had 
occupied himself with various questions of Tibetan philology.^ I 
.mention, moreover, the important information we obtained for 
India in general from Colonel Sykes, and for Tibetan from 
Mr. Hodgson (whom I had the pleasure to find at Barjihiig), and, 
after our return, from Professor Schiefner at Bt. Petersburgh. In 
reference to the questions of transcription in general, wm owe 
various and important information to Professor Lepsius at Berlin. 
As some of the principal publications in reference to Tibetan, I 
quote : — ^Hodgson’s papers on ‘‘ Colonization,” Calcutta Government 
Records, No. XXYII, 1857; SchiefnePs Tibetanische Studien, in 
‘‘Melanges Asiatiques,” St. Petersburgh, vol. i., pp. 324-94; 
Lepsius’ Tiber die chinesischen und tibetanischen Laiitverhalt- 
nisse,” Berlin, 1861, 

IL Alphabet ani> Signs 
used for the phonetic transcription. 

The alphabet we used is that of Sir William Jones (generally 
adopted in England), with some of the modifications proposed later, 
particularly by Professor H. H. Wilson.^ We added some signs, 
an explanation of which will follow, and besides, every word is 
provided with its phonetic accent. 

Alphabet.— a (a, a, a, a) a, (a) ; b (bh) ; ch ; d (dh) ; e (e, e, e) ; 
f ; g (gh); h (‘’); i 1 , i); j (jh); k (kh), kli; 1 (Ih); m; n; o (o, 6), 
hj(h); p(ph); r(rh); S; sh; t(th); u (fx, ii), ii; v; y; js; zh. 

Pronunciation. — YoweU: 1, a, e, i, o, u, as in German and 
Italian. 2. a like the English a in wall. 3, a, 6 , ii, as in German. 
4. Diphthongs give the sound of the two Cf>mpoiient vowels com- 
bined. 5. Diaeresis is marked by the accent falling on the second 
of the two vowels. 

1 His work will appear nearly simultaneoixsly with the third volume of our 
^"“Kesuits of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia,” under the title; 
.^'Objects of Buddhist Worship to illutoate the Buddhism of Tibet,” 

They are detailed in his Glossary of Eevenue Terms/’ London, 3 855. 
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5. Consonantsi 1. b, d, f, g, p, r, Sj t, are pro- 

noimced as in EnglMi and German [the 'variations of g and h (in 
English) excepted]. 2. h, after a consonant, is an audible aspira- 
tion, except in cli, sh, and kh. 3. ch sounds as in English {clmrch). 
4. sh, as in English 5. kh as ch in German {hack), 6. 

j, as in English 7. v, as the w in German being 

different from v in veiij^ and w in water, 8 . y as y in the English 
word or j in the German 9. z, soft, as in English. 10. 
zh, soft, as j in the French word Jowr. 

In OUT alphabetical registers the letters follow the order of the 
alphabet, irrespective of the signs attached to them. This arrange- 
ment has the advantage of coinciding as nearly as possible with 
the system adopted in the dictionaries of Em’opean languages. 

Modification of the letters aiid signs, — Voicels, -above a vowel 
makes the vowel long; '^ indicates its imperfect formation; " 
designates its nasal modilication. Consonants: ’ in detailed 
Tibetan transcription is used for the letter 3, since its nature does 
not much differ from the Greek spiritus ienis. ‘is a mark of 
separation used to show s‘h to be an aspirated s, not sh. Italics 
are used in the Tibetan words when written in full detail, for 
representing consonants which are not pronounced. Syllables in 
general : - between two parts of a word shows them to form one 
word. It is particularly used in Tibetan terms ; where, however, 
words combined by mere juxtaposition without forming a com- 
pound, are often met with ; these have not the mark - between 
them. 

Accents: — The sign ' marks the syllable on which the phonetic 
accent fails, whether the syllable be long or short. In Tibetan no 
written accent exists ; but in speaking, every polysyllabic word has 
its well-marked plionetic accent as in German, English, &c. We 
found its introduction facilitate considerably the understanding of 
native words when pronounced by a foreigner, and it did not 
in any degree interfere with our i^endering the characters of the 
word. 

In using these letters and signs, though not complete for 
Hindustani, all the elements representing the vowels and conso- 
nants existing in Tibetan can he reproduced, the distinctions in the 
Tibetan alphabet being altogether much less numerous. When in 
the seventh century a.i>., the Tibetan alphabet was formed fronx 
the ancient Devanagari, many vocal and consonantal characters 
were omitted as not existing in Tibetan. 
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III. — Abranoement\Ani> General Abstract. 

In this glossary the names are given first in their transcribed 
forms generally used by ns or others. Inhabited places are not 
specially distinguished} but names of districts, peaks, mountains, 
passes, lakes, &c., are indicated as such,^ We next give the pro- 
vince in which the place is found, together vntli its degrees of 
latitude and longitude (details of geographical position, as well as 
heights are contained in our second volume “ Hypsometry”). The 
spelling in the romanized transliteration of the Tibetan characters 
follows next. It will be seen that it was sometimes unavoidable to 
make a material difference between the phonetic transcriptions first 
given and these translitei'ations, the mute consonants, now distin- 
guished by italics, causing in such cases the principal diffcreiicGS. 
Also the letters used as terminals often showed a decided diiler- 
ence between pronunciation and spelliiigL Amongst the limited 
number of letters which, according to Tibetan grammar, are allowed 
to be used as terminals, the mutes (/^, p, and f) are not contained ; 
but, though written as medials (y, and d), they are in many cases 
spoken as mutes. Previous travellers, Cunniiighara, the StrachcA^s, 
&c., who have been very careful in their orthography, show instances 
of such variations. 

The tramlation of the name is followed by some explanatory 
remarks, including, if in reference to etymology, also the results 
obtained by previous researches. But, in the speciality of Tibetan 
geographical terminology I found, to my regret, existing literature 
of less assistance than I had expected. When two or more names 
co-exist for the same place, I have added them both, though, 
perhaps, we have been able to explain one only. 

As a general abstract of the explanatory remarks referring to 
the formation of geographical names in Tibet, the following consi- 
derations may be presented in conclusion. 

By far the greater number of geographical names arc formed by 
composition. Descriptive delineation of physical or geograpliical 
features of the object is a type of names particularly frequent in 
Tibet. Epithets connected with Buddhist-Indian mythology, or 
the heroic period of Indian history, are also very numerous, especi- 
ally with reference to religious settlements. Ancient Tibetan 
history and prge-Buddhist myths could not be traced, unless some 

1 As tbe romanized translatioa reproduces all the details of the original 
native characters, the Tibetan type is left out in this Journal, but it will be given 
in M. M. do Schlagintweit’s third volume. 
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of the siiperstitioiis Mordo, ^Hhe oracle 

stones,” may be quoted as an instance. Names -which reveal no 
trace of compound formation in one or the other of the forms just 
alluded to, are comparatiyely rare ; on the contrary, a combination 
of numerous Avords is frequently formed into one name which then 
assumes considerable length, as Gantug-sumgya-durndum, “the 
o70 children of the A^enerable,” or Tsomote-shimg, “the lake, the 
Aviid horse’s drinking-place.” 

Hindu names in Tibet, which occur in natiAm Lidkm maps, and 
also in European ones, are nearly always of foreign, plain Brah- 
manical origin; the inhabitants themselves haying', in such cases, 
another Tibetan name. The double names of Gaiirisankar and 
Ghingopamari (compare also Chamalhari), and, with many others, 
the more generally known names of Mansaraur and Tso Maphan, 
may be alleged as arialog'ous cases. 

lY. Names Explaiited (in Alphabetical Order), 

No. 1. Bara Ldcha, properly Ldtse, a pass leading fromLah6l 
to Ladak, lat. 32°, long. 77°. — la-rtse, “the crest of the 
crossing roads.” 

Bara is the Lahol-Tibetan word for “ the place where several 
roads cross each other (French, carrefour) the name here refers 
to the roads to Shigii, Spiti, Kardong, and Ladak, sej)arating at 
this Si^ot. In Tibetan proper, we could find no word like “ Bara,” 
neither in use amongst the natives, nor in the dictionaries. 

Lacha seems to be used here as a dialectical substitution for 
“La-tse,” the crest or top of a pass. By a few of the men we 
heard the name pronounced “ Bara Latse,” and those who could 
write invariably wrote it “ Latse.” 

No. 2. Bhutdri, a native temtory in the Eastern Himalaya, under 
the government of the Bharma Kajah Lama. — Oorr. Sanskrit ; 
bhut, from the Tibetan root, phod. “ End of Tibet.” 

Properly Bhot-ant ; Bhot, “ Tibet anta, “end.” 

In this form, though more or less modified, the name has been 
receh^ed in Indian and European literature. The spelling is a 
modification of the Tibetan word phod, “ to be able, to dare,” which 
is the softer form. BSd is still in use amongst the natives for 
Tibet proper (see Tibet, No. 119). B. Hamilton, in his “Account 
of the Kingdom of Nepaul,” p. 8, mentions the word Aladra as the 
name used in ancient Hindu writings for Bhutan. 
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No*.S. Brdggo^, in. Balti, lat. 8.5°, long. 75°. — brag sgo, ^^gate of 

tbe rocks.” 

Brag, rock ,5go, “ door, gate, entrance.” 

Eather more nsual is the pronunciation of “ br ” as “ d,” as kept 
up in Mflum (in Kamaon), where the name for rock is dag.” — 
Compare Stego (No. 102). 

No. 4. Brog, in Balti, lat. 85°, long. 78°. — ’brog, ^‘summer 

village.” 

Literally the meaning of the word is wilderness,” or “ isolated 
house,” in opposition to the villages permanently inhabited, and 
surrounded by cultivated grounds. 

No. 5. Ghdgzam, in Gnari Khdrsum, lat. 31°, long. 79°. — Zchags 
zam, “ iron bridge.” 

Xchag5, iron ;” zam, bridge.” 

The Hiinia name of the larger bridge near Tholing. 

No. 6 . ChamalJidrij a peak in Bhutan, lat. 27°, long, 89°. — jo-mo 
lha ri, “ the mistress and the lord's mountain.” 

Jo-mo, “mistress, lady,” is here equivalent to dolma (sgrol-ma), 
in Sanskrit, “Tara;” dialectically it is also pronounced chomo, or 
chama ; lha, “ god, lord ri,. “ mountain.” 

It is most remarkable and characteristic that this sacred moun- 
tain,. which is the highest in Bhutan (attaining an elevation of 
28,9^44 English feet), has a name of quite the same meaning as 
Gaurisankar, the highest mountain m Nepal (attaining an elevation 
of 29,002 English feet), though they are more than two hundred 
miles distant from each other. I was the more surprised to find 
this coincidence, when working out the etymological remarks we 
had collected, since I obtained the explanation of Chamalhari in 
1855 in Sikkim and Bhutan, and that of Gaurisankar in 1857 in 
Nepal, the recollection of the former having disappeared for the 
time from my memory after two years hard and various wrork. 

Chama corresponds here to “ Gauri,” Lha to “ Shiva, or Sankar,” 
but to the Bhiitia name the word “ mountain,” ri, is still added. 

Tlie Lepcha name, for Chamalhari has also the same meaning as 
the Tibetan name ; it is ; Eimiet-rim-sacliu, as told to me by 
Ghhfbu Lama. 

Jomo (Ch(Smo, Chama) not unfrequently occurs also in North- 
eastern Tibet in names of mountains, as Chomogankar, (jo-mo 
gangs ^kar) “ the mistress’ white ice,” or as a specimen of minor 
elevation Ohomonagri (Jo-mo nags ri) “ the mistress^ woody monr- 
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if"’” *'’^0 examples were: kindly communicated to mo by 

Mr. A. Schiefner, of St. Petersbnrgh. ^ 

No. 7. Chandundngi, a mountain in Si'kkim, lat. 27°, long. 88°.— 

Jstan ’bru nang rgyas, “the powerful sunk by the° esoteric 
symbol/’ 


.Bstan, “ strong, secure, firm, powerful ’bru, “ a grain, a corn,” 
or, “to pick, to dig, to vex;” nang, “intrinsic,” or “esoteric, 
orthodox, a Buddhist, the morning rgya, “a seat, token, symbol •” 
s IS the sign of the instrumental case. 

I hough Chln'bu Lama gave me the spelling written above as 
the only correct one, he at the same time told me a gxeat variety of 
the meanings of its component parts, .and the stories current about 
this mountain; he could neither find a proper reference of the 
words to the legends, nor a satisfactory explanation of the various 
elements. However, when after much hesitation on my part, I 
finally proposed to render the name as above, he coincided with me 
at last in considering this interpretation as quite congenial with 
Buddhist Himalayan terminology. 

The pronunciation of thesyUable “ tsa”as “ cha” we found voiy 
frequent in many Tibetan dialects. 


No. 8. CJiom Lam, in Balti, lat. 35°, long. 76° chhom lam, “ the 

robber’s road.” 

Chhom, “ a robber, plunderer;” lam, “a wmy, a road.” 

It is a halting-place between Biirze and the small lake Sar 
Sengri. The name refers to the circumstance of the road having 
frequently been taken in former times by plunderers for going to 
Sbmg'o. 

Lam is found occasionally used in very unexpected combina- 
tions for geographical names. As an instance I mention Pdksi lam 
nor, in Riipchu, “ Paksi has lost the way.” Pjiksi is a proper name ; 
nor “ to en-, to miss.” This is the name of a very elevated pasture 
ground to the north of the Tsomon'ri salt-lake, in lat. 32°, long. 78°. 


No. 9. Chongsa, or Niti, in Gaihval, lat. 30°, long. 79.— ychong-sa, 
“ land of narrow passages.” 

This is the Tibetan name in use for Niti, but we found it 
nowhere marked in the maps. The meaning of the name “ ychong,” 
or, if not abbreviated, “ychong-rong,” a narrow passage, a defile; 
“ sa,” soil, land, can very well be referred to the deep erosiona 
characteristic of this part of Tibet. 
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Adolphe also mentions having been once told that “chong” 
meant a kind of grain f but the Tibetan dictionaries give neither 
for chong, jong, tsong, and dzong,” nor for the corresponding 
aspirated words, meanings which could be referred to grain. 

No. 10. Chubrdg^ in Pangkong, lat. 34°, long. 78°, — chhu brag, 
“water (spring) rock.” 

Chhu, “ water j” brag, “rock;” name of a hot spring a little 
above Pangpoche, 

No. 11. ChudcbigmOj in Kamaon, lat. 30°, long. 80°, — chhu grang- 
mo, “ the cold watei\” 

Chhu, “water;” grang-mo, “cold;” name of a spring, north of 
Kyungphur. — (See No. 47.) 

No. 12. Chuhdrva^ a river in Ghari Khdrsum, lat. 31°, long. 79°, — 
chhu nga-ro-va, “ the roaring water.” 

Chuharva is the dialectical form of the word given in the full 
transliteration, in which “chhu” is water, “nga-ro-va,” an abbre- 
viation of ngaro-chan-ba, “roaring;” but “chan,” which means 
“ full of, filled with,” is often omitted. As an analogous case we 
may mention Ian and lan-chan, “ humid and full of humidity.” 

The name refers to a small glacier stream, a lateral affluent of 
the Mangnang river ; its junction is near Mangyii. (See No. 60.) 

No. 13. Chumig Mdrpo^ in Lahol, lat. 32°, long. 77°, — chhu-mig 
cZmar-po, “ the red spring.” 

Chhu-mig, “spring;” mar-po, “red,” The name refers to 
deposits of oxide of iron. 

Chuni^ see TsomognalarL (No. 124.) 

No. 14. Glmrulba^ in Gnari Khdrsum, lat. 31°, long. 80°, — chhu 
rul-ba, “ puti'id water,” 

Chhu, “ water rul-ba, “ putrid.” The Bhiitias of Milum call 
it “Manipani,” in i^eference to the numerous chdrtcus and their 
sacred inscriptions (om inani padme hum) at the entrance of the 
valley. 

No. 15. Chuskil^ in Pangkong, lat. 38°, long. 78°,— clihu-shul, 
“ the water- tracks.” 

Chhu, “water;” shul, “track.” A very characteristic name, 
referring to the empty river-beds, so very numerous in the environs 
of the Tsomognalarf salt-lake. 
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No. 16. Daghcir^ a mountain in Biipcliu, lat. 33 long. 78^5— 
brag d^kar, a white rock.” 

Brag, a rock (^kar, white.” 

No. 17. i)a7a, a mountain south of Sarnye, on the route from 
Taubrig to Lliassaj—brag la, pass of rocks/' 

Brag, “rock;” la, pass.” 

No. 18. Ddpscmg, a peak in Niibra, lat. 35®, long. 77®, — J^da- 
bsang.5. Literally, “the purified sign,” which was explained to 
US to be the “brilliant, the sublime apparition;” viz., 5?'da, 
“ sign,” or “ signal bsang5, “purified.” 

It is by far the most prominent object on the Yarkand road, and, 
as the most recent surveys have shown, a rival in height to Kan- 
chinjmga (see No. 39), and inferior in that respect only to Gauri- 
sankar. The Dapsang peak attains a height of 28,278 feet. 

No. 19. Darjiling^ in Sikkim, lat. 27®, long'. 88°. — dar j’gyas yling, 
“ the far-diffused island (of meditation).” 

Dar, “diffused, propagated;” rgyas, “far, extensive, large 
^ling, “ land, region equivalent to the Sanskrit dvipa, “ a con- 
tinent surrounded by a circumambient ocean, an island.” 

I have followed in this interpretation the spelling used in 
religious books, though, to be complete, the word given above 
should be preceded by Sarn (5sam), mcaiiiiig “thought, meditation.” 
Originally the name had decidedly been given to the Buddhist 
monastery erected there, and was transferred only later to the native 
settlement, and now even to the European sanitarium. 

Another interpretation I had heard, was to connect it with 
Dorje (rdorje), as “ place of the Dorje,” the sceptre of Buddhist 
priesthood ; but the Tibetan orthography does not agreo with this 
translation. Thong] 1 in Sikkim the Tibetan is not the native 
language, it is one of the consequences of the introduction of the 
Buddhist faith by Tibetan Lamas, that many of the principal places 
have Tibetan and not Lepcha names. 

No. 20. BigdrcM^ the capital of the province Tsang, in Eastern 
Tibet, lat. 29®, long. 89®.— 5zhi ka rtse, “ the four-housed 
(houses with gable ends).” 

i?zhi, four ; ka is the article ; rtse, “ the upper part (of a house).” 
I have followed herein the interpretation of Mr. Hodgson (“ Journ. 
As. Soc. Beng., vol. xxv., p. 504), who quotes the Nevari mode of 
spelling it zhi-ka-chhen as an instance more of the family identity 
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of Nevari and Tibetan. He remarks at the same time that the 
Tibetan ka,” the generic sign for honses, is represented in Nevari 
by kha, and “ tsen’’ by chhen, though “ kyim” be now the com- 
mon form for house in written Tibetan. Compare also Tashilhiinpo, 
(No. 112.) 

No. 21. Do(/swn, in Balti, lat. 3'5°, long.. 75*". — grog-ysum, ^‘the 
three rivulets.” 

Grog, “ rivulet ysum, three.” A little above'the confluence 
of the two rivers a small brog,” or summer- village, is situated. 
It is characteristic of Tibetan geographical terminology, that the 
word ysum, ‘Hhree,” is very generally brought into connection 
with the confluence of two rivers, by which the third is considered 
to be formed as a new one. The Latin word ‘‘ Trivium,” for the 
junction of two roads is somewhat analogous. Compare also 
Sumdo (No. 103), and Siirngal (No. 104). 

No. 22. Dolong Krh'i^o^ in Biilti, lat. 34°, long. 76°. — rdo I,long 
£?kar-po, the bank of the white rocks.” 

Bdo, “ stone /dong, a mass f?kar-po, white.” It is a 
sandbank in the Ilanu Liingba river, covered with numerous blocks 
of white rock. 

No. 23. Brdnghliar^ also pronounced Bivngkhar^ in Spiti, lat. 32°, 
long. 78°. — drangwkhar, ‘‘steep (literally “straight”) fort.” 

Drang, “ upright, straight, vertical mkhar, “fort.” 

No. 24. Bungngi, in Garhval, lat. 30°, long. 70°. — ^ydimg ynyi. 9 , 
“the two families’ settlements.” 

Gnyls, “two;” ydimg, “beam, timber, family.” It is the 
Tibetan name of Maria, and refers, as we were told, to an original 
settlement of two houses or families. Now, the place is a large 
village ; the highest in the Alaknanda valley. 

No. 25. Gdntug Sumgya Bunclm^ in Garhval, lat. 30°, long. 79°. — 
rgan phrug ysum Jrgya 5dun-chu, “ the 370 children of the 
venerable.” 

Egm, “ old, aged, venerable phrug, “ a child ysum, “ three 
5rgya, “hundred;” bdun-cbu, “seventy,” This is the name of 
the large Ibi Gamin glacier; it refers most probably to tbe very 
numerous ice-needles in the lower part of the glacier. 
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No. 26. Gari^ frequently occurring in Tibet. — gangs rij ice 

mountain.” 

Gangs, ^Gce, iiev^ frozen snow;” ri, ^^mountam.” It is the 
general name for peaks reaching above the snow-limit. Snow, 
properly speaking, if fresh, or at least not yet granular and icy, is 
called “ kiia.” Conipare Khavacbangyiyul (No. 43). 

1^0, 27..,'. Gdrtolc,, or Gar, also Gdro, in Gnari Ivhorsum, lat, SI"", 
long. 80°. — ^sgar thog, or sgar, the beginning (the znost 
elevated) of camps,;” or, ‘Hhe camp ” 

Sgu\ a camp thog, “ beginning.” The most complete 
name, Gartok,” is that used by the Bhiitia merchants, who come 
to this place in great numbers during the large autumnal fair in 
August; then tents in unexpected quantity are pitched here for 
a short time, as the place can show but few stone houses, and 
even these are not permanently inhabited throughout the year. 
Moorcroft calls Gartok Gartop;” Gerard, “ Gertope;” but Strachey 
mentions the proper name, Gar,” Compare alsoPhande khangsar 
(No. 76). 

No. 28. Gnari Kh6rsimy% province in the central parts of Tibet. — 
•«mga'-rk skor ^sum, the three dependent provinces.” 

J/gna’*rrL9, “dependent;” skor, “circle, province;” ^sum, 
“ three.” This interpretation alone agrees with the native spelling 
invariably written for us. The name “ dependency ” was referred 
to its political relation towards China; the pronunciation we 
generally found to be Gnaii in accordance with our usual mode 
of writing it, “ Gnari ” is also found in the village name Gnari 
Lu, in Biilti, iat. 35°, long. 76°. 

No. 29. Grdmpa^ in Bdlti, lat, 35°, long. 75°. — gram-pa, 

“ a swamp.” 

This is the name of swampy meadows, a little above the village 
of Sliigar, 

No. 30. Gilrla^ a peak in Gnari Khorsum, lat. 30°, long. 81°, — 
gur la, “ the tent-shaped pass.” 

Gur, tent la, “ passage.” It is a name sometimes given to 
mountains which show a longitudinal, tent-like crest wdth a 
depression in it. The circumstance that the depression of the 
crest is very essential for completing the conformity with the 
Tibetan tent, also explains that we find this name connected with 
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peaks exceeding 20,000 feet, and, therefore, considerably above the 
general height of passes, even in the most elevated parts of Tibet. 
Comp. Elba, No. 84. 

No. 31. Gyagdr^ in Ladak, lat. 34% long. 77°.—rgya gar, the 

white plain.” 

i?gya, “ extent g'ar (equal to fZkar), “ white.” The name of 
a sandy plain on the left shore of the Indus river, near the monastery 
of Himis. Ill Tibetan literature it is also the name used for India, 
as gyanag (?’gya-nag), black region,” is used for China. Con- 
cerning these names and the reference of colours to the dress 
of the people (not to their complexion), compare the interesting 
remarks of Mr. B. II. Hodgson, in his ^‘Himalaya and Nepal,” 
Calcutta, 1857, G-ovt. Selections, xxvh, p. 82. 

No. 32. Gyugti^ a river in Gnari Khorsum, lat. 32°, long. 80°. — 

rgyug-rta. 

J??gyug, “ to run, fly;” rta, “ a horse,” seems to have undergone 
here only a dialectical modification into ti.” 

The name is given by the natives in connection with the horse*^ 
races held every year at the time of the Gartok fair. The race 
takes place between the Makyu and Gyugti rivers; prizes are 
distributed by the Khiirpon (wKhar-t^pon) or head man of the 
place. The first prize consists in a horse and a dress ; the second 
in a box of tea ; the third in a present . of five rupis and a silk- 
cloth. The latter object, the kadak, is very generally presented 
to superiors as a sign of respect and acknowledgment ; we also 
received kadaks on many occasions in Tibet. 

The word Gyiigti” is also met with in the name Gyugti La,” 
a pass north of Gartok. 

No. 33. Himhaby a river in Dras. — Ifim babs, snow-descended, 
having its origin in the snowy regions.” 

Him, “ frozen snow, ice, snow babs, the prseterite of 
^bab-pa, ‘descended.’” The same name is also given to the 
province of Dras, which is another instance, well defined by the 
meaning of the word, of the fact, that, if names of towns or 
provinces are identical with those of rivers, the latter are most 
probably the older and tlie original names. 

Himis^ see Sangye chi hu sung thug chi ten (Ah. 91.) 
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No. 34. IM Gainm^ or AM a peak in Oarlival Gnari 

Khorsiim, lat. 30°, long. 79°. — a-pln gangs smin, ‘‘grand- 
mother of tlie perfect snowy range.” 

A-phi, or, here dialectically ibi, “ grandmother gangs, “ ice, 
glacier ;” stnm, “ perfect.” This peak (height 25,500 feet) belongs 
to the Himalaya ; bnt its slopes offer a most surprising view of 
the snow^y peaks of the Kailas range. To the Badrinath Bnihman, 
we found the moimtain is known under the name of Nanda Parbat, 
“ mountain of the goddess Nanda.” 

On the maps, we frequently see for it the name Kamet, copied 
originally from Strachey’s map. We could not, how- ever, discover 
a knowdedge of this name among the natives. 

The word amin also signifies “ eye-brow,” and w^onld allow the 
name Ibi Gamin to be translated by “ grand-mother with icy eye- 
brows;” blit oiir native companions decidedly explained ,s*min in 
this case by “ perfect,” in which sense we also meet in Min-diim 
(,s*min 5dtim), the constellation of Ursa Major =: the seven perfect 
ones (stars). 

It is also worthy of notice, that this is one of the few 
geographical names in Tibet, which begin with a vowml. 

No. 35. Jdngla^ near Tangtse, in Ladak, lat. 34°, long. 77°. — 
by ang la, “ north pass.” 

Byang, here pronounced jang, “north;” la, “pass.” 

No. 36. Jdnglung, in Ladak, lat. 34°, long. 78°. — ^ang lung, “the 

green valley*” 

Xjang, “green;” lung, “valley.” 

No. 37. Jdngtliangy a province in Gnari KheSrsum. /jang thang, 
“green plain.” 

Ajang, “ green ;” thang, “ plain, meadow.” 

It is so called on account of its being visited by shepherds only, 
and scarcely at all cultivated. An anologous name is Rung-thang, 
the name for cultivated plains in general ; rung, “ useful.” 

No. 38. Kdmzcmij or 'Kdngdmng^ in Gnari Khorsum, lat. 31°, 
long. 79°. — 5kam zam, “the dry bridge.” 

^kam, “ dry;” zam, “bridge.” It is the name of a small bridge 
on the road from Tholing to Ohabrang, leading over a deep, but 
narrow erosion* 
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No. 39. Kanchinjmga, the highest peak (28,156 feet) in Sikkim, 
iat. 27°, long. 88°. — gangs “chhen mdzod inga, “ the five trea- 
sures (jewels) of the high snow.” 

Gangs (ga), in this part of the Himalaya generally pronounced 
kang, “ snow, ice f chhen, “ great ??idzod, “ treasure Znga, 
“five.” 

The name, it was told me by Chhibu Lama, might be referred 
to five of the principal snow-filled valleys (cirques de neve) sur- 

rounding the crest of Kanchinjinga. The Lepchas have a name 
for it ; this, however, by its perfect identity of meaning, seems to 
have been merely transferred from the Tibetan into the Lepcha 
language; it perfectly cormborates the inteipretation I have 
adopted. The Lepcha name for Kanchinjinga is “ Chu-thfngbo- 
jet-pungo;” occasionally also the first part alone of the name, 
“ Ohu-thing,” is frequently used. 

Kdi^chan^ see LaJioL (No, 51.) 

No, 40. Kdrdong^ in Lahol, lat, 33°, long. 77°.— fikar dong, “ white 
hollow (cirque de neve).” 

Dkar, “ white dong, “ cavern, profundity, abyss, pit.”--^The 
name evidently refers to the extent of snowy regions in this 
district. 

No, 41. KMche^ the Tibetan name of KashimT. — Kha chhe, “ the 
large mouth.” 

Kha, “mouth;” clfiie, “large, great,” — ^The name refers to the 
central, lacustrine plain of Kashmir, in which Srinagar, the capital, 
is situated ; it extends from Islamabad to Baramula. The drainage 
of the lake formerly covering this plain, is the immediate conse- 
quence of the gradual progress of the erosion of the Jhlluin river. 
In Hindu mythology it is considered to be the work of the saint 
Kasyapa (see Wilson, in “Asiatic Eesearches,” vol, xv, p. 9). 
But notwithstanding this interpretation bemg given very generally 
by the natives to khache, it is not impossible that it was only a 
subsequent meaning given to the name, and that it must be con- 
sidered originally to be only a mutilation of the Sanskrit kas- 
mfra. For the various interpretations of Kashmir, see Thornton’s 
“ Gazeteer of the Countries adjacent to India.” 

No, 42. Khdrgyil^ in Dras, lat. 34°, long. 76°.— mkhar c?kyil, “the 
fort in the centre or Hterally, “ the fort’s centre.” 

Jfkhar, “fort;” <ikyil, “the centre.” 
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No. 43. Khavachangyhjulj one of the names of Tibet. — ^Kha-Ta-cban 
gyi yul, ^Hlie land full of snow/’ 

Khava, “snow;’’ chan, adjective termination, “MI;” gyi, the 
genitive case, signifying “ of ynl, “ land.”— This is the explana- 
tion received from a Lama in the monastery of Larna Yura. W e 
cannot decide whether the term is in use as a geographical name, 
but it is frequently found in Buddhist legends* 

^0^ Khyagtody or Kdhtet^ in Pangkong, lat. 38°, long. 78°. — 
’Khyags stod, “the frozen upper settlement.” 

’Khyags, frozen;” stod, “the upper part.” — The name is 
referable to the great elevation and low temperature of the site. 

No. 45. Khyirong^ a valley in Eastern Tibet. — Kliyi rong, “the 
dog’s passage.” 

Khyi, “dog;” rong, “defile, passage.” It is the name of a 
valley in Tibet to the north of Nepal, as communicated to us by a 
Pandit of Jhang Bahadur. 

No. 46* Kyangcliu^ in Rupchii, lat. 33°, long. 77°.- — ?’kyang clihu, 
“ Kyang’s (wild horse’s) water.” 
i?kyang, “ the wild horse, equus hemionus ;” chhu, “ water.” 

No. 47. Kyungphur.) or Kyungar, in Ktoaon, lat. 30°, long. 80°. — 
sKyung ’phur, “ the flying crow.” 

>8kyung, “ a crow, jack-daw ;” ’phur, “ to fly.” In the KSmaon 
dialect, the name has been changed into Kyiingar. 

Crows are very numerous in this part of the Himalaya, even in 
the ice-regions of the greatest elevation. Some of the species of 
corvus thibetanus (Hodgs.) accompanied us during our ascent of 
the Ibi Gamin peak, up to oui* highest encampment at 19,326 feet. 

No. 48. Ldbcha^ a mountain in Spiti, lat. 32°, long. 78°. — iab-tse, 

“aheap.” 

Labcha, or Lapcha, is a name given to the stone-heaps erected 
by the natives on various occasions for religious purposes in large 
numbers all over Tibet. Conspicuous points, particularly summits 
of Inountains, are selected with predilection, and generally poles 
with rags or pieces of cloth with religious prints on them, are fixed 
in the Labchas. These flags, which are believed to keep off the 
evil spirits, are called Derchoks. 

The word Labcha is not met with in classical Tibetan literature, 
and presents itself, as we think after a careful examination of all 
VOL. XX. G- 
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circumstances, as a modification of the original word Labtse, “a 
heap;” which, however, still occurs, in compound geographical 
names, as in Labtse Nagu and Labtse Ghu, in Gnari Khdrsum* 

No. 49. Ldmlmig^ in Kamaon, lat. 80"^, long. 79°. — lam lung, the 
valley of the road.” 

Lam, «^road;” lung, valley.^" It is a halting place north of 
Milum, 

No. 50, Ldngchen lOialdh^ also Langchen Khabap, the Stoj river. 
— ylang-chhen kha bab. — “ Descended from the mouth of an 
elephant.^^ 

Glang-clien, ‘^elephant;” kha, mouth;” bab is the praeterite 
of ’bab-po, descended.” This is one of the names of the Satlej 
river, connected with Hindu mythology. See also Wilford, in 
Asiatic Eesearches,” voL vih, p. 318. 

No. 51. Lahol^ alias Lalionl^ or Laliiil^ a province in the Western 
Himalaya, derived from — Iho yul, “ the southern province.” 

Lho, .‘‘the south;” yul, “land, country.” In this case, the 
name is referred to its position compared with Ladak. Another 
name for Lah6l, which is chiefly used by the Ladakis, is Karchan ; 
its component parts, c?har, “white;” chan, “full;” refers to the 
numerous glaciers and snow-fields. The Laholis themselves call 
their province Sdngla. 

No. 52. Lang Tso^ a lake in Zankhar, lat. 83°, long. 78°. — ^lang 
?»ts‘ho, “ Bullock lake.” 

Gflang, “bullock;” w^tsflio, “lake.” 

Lha dan^ see Lkdssa, 

No. 58. Lhddung^ on the road to Lhassa,in Eastern Tibet, lat. 29°, 
long. 92°. — lha dung, “the god^s conch-trumpet.^^ 

Lha, “ god ;” dung, “ a tortoise-shell, a trumpet, a conch.” 
The word “dung” is frequently met with in Eastern Tibet as a 
component part in names of Lama settlements. It is the name of 
the shell they use in their religious ceremonies. 

No. 54. LkassUf the capital of Easteirn Tibet, lat, 29°, long. 92°. — 
lha sa, “ the land of gods.” 

Lha, “ God;” sa, “land.” Tigne, in his “Travels in Kashmir,” 
ypl. ii., p. 249, gives for it the name of Yul-sung; yul, “land;” 
^sung, “order, command;” which may possibly be locally used, 
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as its meaning can also be refeiTed to the clerical authority of the 
Dalai Lama. Lha-Zdan, “provided with gods,” is mentioned as its 
ancient name by Schmidt, “ Tibet.” Wdrterbuch, p. 626. 

No. 55. Llidzah Cku^ a spring in Gnari Khorsnm, lat. 31*', long. 79°. 
— ^Iha zab chhu, “ the deep water of the gods.” 

Lha, “ god zab, “ deep chu, “ water.” This is the name 
of a sacred spring on the road from Puling to the Labtse Nagu 
pass; the spring is the more venerated as no other water is pro- 
curable witlhn a great distance. 

No. 56. Lhou^ a station four days* march south of Taudng, in 
Bhutan, lat, 22°, long. 92. — ^Ihou, “the south.” 

Lho, “south;” u, “a kind of definite article.” The name was 
connected by the natives with the beginning of a general drainage 
of the country to the south. 

No. 57. Lwigmar, a river in Pangkong, lat. 34°, long. 79°. — Hung 
(Zrnar, “the red river” or “red river bed.” 

Alung, “ river,” or licre “ river bed.” The river has no water, 
being above the present level of the salt lake Tsomognalan, 

No. 58. Mctcha KhaMh^ also Mdpcha KiiaMh^ a river in Nepal. — 
rma-bya kha bab, “ flowing out from the mouth of a peacock.” 

iZma-bya, “ peacock ;” kha, “ mouth ;” bab is the prmterite of 
’bab-po, “ descended.” It is a Buddhist name of the Karnaii river, 
without any direct connection with the character of the country. 

No. 59. MdliQ Sumdo^ in Kamaon, lat, 30°, long. 79°. — ma-he 
^stim “ the Mahe’s Trivium.” 

Ma-he, “ a kind of buffalo ;” ^sum, “ thi’ee ;” wdo, “ place.” 
This is the name of the confluence of the Lo6ka and Giithi rivers ; 
Mahe, we were told, is the name of a species of wild animals (which 
come frequently here to drink) ; but we could not get it properly 
described. The dictionaries translate it as a kind of buffalo. 

No. 60. Mangyu, in Gnari Khdrsum, lat. 31°, long. 79°. — ^^mang 
gyi yul, “ a place containing medicines (medicinal plants).” 
&nan, “medicine;” gyi is the sign of the genitive ; yul, “land,” 
the 1 being here suppressed in the pronunciation. 

Adolplie’s companions, though they knew the signification of 
the name, could not tell anything about particular medicinal plants 
being found there. 

Margo Lungha^ see Marpori. 

G 2 
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No. 61. Marpori^ in Balti, lat. 35®, long. 75®. — <^mar-po ri, “the 
red mountain,' ’ 

Dmar-po, “the redj” xi, “ a mountain.'' 

The name refers to the frequent occurrence of reddish rocks. 
In reference to the occurrence of the same name, I mention Mar- 
pori, or Marbori, near Lhassa, with the large monastery Potala, 
the residence of the Dalai Lama, and Marpo Ldngha (d^mar-^^ 
Hung-ba), the red river,” in Balti. 

No. 62. Mdrtliolh in K^maon, lat. SO®, long. 79®. — mar mi\io ling, 
“the Lower Thdiing.” 

Mar, “low;” mtho, “high, elevated;” ling, or more correctly 
Iding, “to float, fly. See also Tholing (No. 117). The Htinias call 
this village Namla. 

No. 68. Maryul^ the western, low provinces of Tibet. — mar yul, 
“ the low country.” 

It is one of the Lama names (also occasionally used in classical 
writings) for Ladak and Balti, but we could not find it used by the 
natives. 

No. 64. Migmethhdr^ in Balti, lat. 35®, long. 75°. — mig med mkhar, 
“ the invisible fort.” 

Mig, “eye;” med, “a particle forming negative adjectives;” 
7?ikhar “fort.” 

No. 65. Milum, or liidumy in Kamaon, lat. 30®, long. 79®. — mi 
5zhim, “ Man's union (congregation, colony).” 

Mi, “ man 5zlum, “ to gather.” The name can be explained 
by the place being a colony of Tibetans, on the southern slope of 
the Himalayan crest. It is pronounced Mflum, and also Mfdum ; 
both expressions can be brought into connection with the ortho- 
graphy, for in “zliim” the “zl” is generally spoken as “d,” 
whilst in the pronunciation of “lum,” the soft “s” is phonetically 
dropped. In loco, we had it also translated as “ Man's exhaustion,” 
which leads us to T'dura, “mutilated;” this interpretation, we 
were told, alludes to the hardships and the exhaustion of the first 
settlers when they had reached this spot after having crossed high 
and difficult passes. 

No. 66. Minchu, in Sikkim, lat* 27®, long. 88®. — smin chhu, “the 
perfect water.” 

>8min, “perfect;” chhu, “water*” Originally the name of a 
spring, now of a small village near it* 
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No. 07. Mordo^ in Eupclm, lat. 83®, long. 78®. — mo rdo, ^Hlio 

oracle stones.” 

Mo, “ oracle rdo, stone.” It is a halting' place ncax the 
ridge of a pass, the slopes of which are covered witli >stone8 of a 
dark and a light colour. They are thrown into the air; a black 
stone failing down to the earth as the first is a bad omen. There 
is even a legend, that Alexander the Great, whose menioiy is 
preserved and alluded to (inorc generally than might be expected) 
in Tibet and Tiirkistan, here consulted the stone oracle, in order 
to decide whether or not to proceed to Ladak; ^^but with a 
neg’ative result,” my Lama companion added, most earnestly. 
Alexander’s name in Tibet is Gyalpo Kyshar. 

No. 68. Pudun^ also found spelt Pddum^ in Zankhar, lat, 83®, 
long. 78®. — Sdun, the seven champions.” 

Dpa’, “a champion, hero;” 5dun, seven.” Eeferred by the 
nhabiti^nts to a legend in connection with the foundation and former 
importance of Padun. The term champion was taken, by our 
Lama informants at least, as champion of the faith. 

No. 69. Pa?iy, frequent in W estern Tibet. — ^spang? a grassy 

place,” 

Often used for shepherds’ halting-places, and particularly fre- 
quent in compound geographical names. 

No. 70. Panggur (Pangar), in Eupcirn, lat. 33°, long. 78°. — spang 
dgvLT, “ the verdui'e-curve,” 

^'pang, “ verdure (^gur, “ crookedness, curve.” It is a place 
below the salt lake Tso Eul, with a somewhat better vegetation 
than is to be found in the environs. 

Fanggge, see Pmgrwpo, 

No. 71, PangMng^ a province in Western Tibet. — c^pangs kong, 
“ the heights and depressions.” 

PpangSy the height kong, concave, not plain, concavity.” 
The numerous valleys and ridges are characteiized by this name. 
My informants referred the name most positively to the province in 
general (see Tsomognalaii, No. 124), though sometimes also the 
salt lake Tsomognalaii was ^called Tso Pangkdng, particularly by 
native travellers, who were not inhabitants of this province. 

No. 72. Fangmigy or Pcmumiky in Pangkdng, lat. 33° long. 78®. — 
5pang mig, “ a meadow-eye.” 

jSpang, ‘^grassy place;” mig, ^*eye,” I first met this name, 
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used for a small grassy place on the left shore of the salt-lake 
Tsomognalaii, which, on account of its shape, might be compared 
to an eye, but rather of the Tibetan elongated form ; I afterwards 
found the name repeated in many other parts of Tibet, for instance 
in Nubra, aiid not far from Leh ; it generally was ponnected with 
the existence of an isolated grassy spot. 

No. 73. PangpocM^ in Ndbra, lat. 84% long. 78°. — spang-po chhe, 
the great grassy place.” 

/S'pang-pp, “the grassy place?” chhe, “great.” 

No. 74. Pangringpo, in Eiipchu, lat. 33% long. 78°.—spang ring-po, 
the long meadow.” 

Spang, “meadow;” ring-po, “long.” A grassy valley in the 
Fangkong district. An analogous name is; Panggye (spang- 
rgya^), “ the broad valley,” a name met with in Eiipchu, and also 
in the Fangkong district. Namaiingpo and Namagya are used in 
the same sense ; Nama, signifying a peculiar kind of grassy places, 
is a name very often used for halting-places all over Tibet. 

Pdksi Ldmiovy see Chom Lam (No, 8). 

No. 75. Pentse La, a pass leading from Zankhar to Bras, lat. 38°, 
long. 76°. — <ipen rtse la, “the pass with the beautiful top,” 
i)pen, “ beautiful rtse, “ the top or point of anything 
la, “ pass,” Tl^e name has been decidedly given in consequence 
of the easy access and gradual ascent of the rqad. 

No. 76. Phdnde Khdngsar^ also Phunde Khdngsav^ in Gnari Khorsum. 
— phan Me khang sar, “ the new house of blessing and 
welfare.” 

Fhan, “usefulness,” in the sense of being a blessing; Me, 
welfare, the state of being well ;” kliang, “ a house sar, “ new.” 
Tins is a name given to the few solid houses at Gartok {see 
No, 27). The euphemistic name is to be taken in the sense 
of an option, since, in consequence of its very great elevation 
(15,090 feet), the climate is particularly rough, and the place is 
dreaded by the Chinese superintendents who have to pass the 
summer there. 

No. 77. Phyiclm^ in Eiipchu, lat. 83% long. 78%-^phyi ohhu, “ the 
marmotrrivulet (Arctornys Bobac). 

Fhyi, “ the native no,me for Arctornys Bobac;” chhii, “ water.” 
A place frequented by maripots for the purpose of drinking. 
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No. 78. Fimo La^ in Lahol, lat. 82®, long. 77®. — pi-mii la, ^Hlie 

knee pass.” 

Pi-mn, the knee la, “ pass.” A name also met with in the 
European Alps, near the Eibsee, in Bavaria. 

Schroter's dictionary, p. 181, has “pi-mu” for knee; Csoma and 
Schmidt have ph-rnu, which Mr. Sohiefner tells me is the ancient 
word for knee. 

No. 79. P6i Ldhtse^ a mountain in Gnari Khorsum, iat. 81®, 
long. 80°. — 5po’i lab-tse, “the heaps of the summit.” 

>S'po, “ summit i is the genitive ; labtse, “ a heap.” By this 
rather curious name allusion is made to three rounded prominences 
on the crest of this mountain (of very moderate elevation). The 
middle of these prominences is called Karpo, “the white;” the 
southern, Marj)o, “ the red ;” and the northern Nagpo, “ the 
black;” they are considered the seats of three goddesses. The 
mountain is situated in the outer chains of the Trans-SMeJ range. 

No. 80. Forgydl^ peaks in the north-western Himalaya, lat. 81®, 
long. 78°. — ^spor rgyal, “the lofty twins.” 

/8por, “ a raising', promoting, advancing ?’gyal, “ name of a 
constellation of two stars, analogous to the Gemini.” Cunningham, 
in his “ Ladak,” p. 62, whose explanation I follow, connects this 
name with the double-peaked appearance of this mountain. The 
fundamental meaning of the word ^'g'yal is “ victorious.” 

No. 81. Ftmclun^ in Pangkong, lat. 83®, long, 78®. — spun 5dun, 
^Hlie seven brothers,” 

ASpun., “brother;” Z>dun, “seven.” A group of seven glaciers, 
which we also heard named Manmo pundun. 

No. 82. Fusethdug^ in Gnari Khorsuin, lat. 31®, long. 80®. — 
spu-chhen thang, “ the plain or meadow of the puses.” 

Fuse is a kind of mole ; thang, “ a plain, a meadow.” Numerous 
hills are thrown up in this place, and are rather surprising in so 
great an elevation, where vegetation of any kind is so scarce. In 
the dictionaries, we looked in vain for puse, but Mr. Schiefner, 
whom we consulted about it, kindly informed us, that it might he 
corrupted from .spu-chhen, “ long-haired,” spu meaning “ hair,” 
chlien, “ great.” For a short-haired animal of this kind might then 
be expected §pu-/n’ug, pronounced pu-shuk. 

No, 83. Rem^ in Zankhar, lat. 88®, long. 77®. — :“the horn (river 

bend).” 

It will be a dialectical form of ra m, or ra’i ru, “ a goafs horn,” 
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and I consider the name to haye originated from a curvature in the 
Zanklrar river near the village. 

No. 84. Biha^ a mountain in Balti, lat. 35°, long. 75'^.— a dialectical 
form of ru-ba, tent of woven cloth.” 

Eu-ba, here pronounced riba, ^‘ coarse tent of sack-cloth.” A 
snow-peak of tent-hke form in the environs of the Must%h pass, 
Elba is the name for the Balti teat; the ordinary Tibetan felt tent 
is called Gm’. (Oomp. Gurla, No. 30,) 

No. 85. Migydl^ in Western Tibet.-— ri ?’gyal, mountain king.” 

Eij “ mountain,” rgyal, or if not abbreviated, rgy%o, “ king, 
sovereign.” One of the names of the Kailas range, mentioned in 
Cunningham’s Ladak,” p. 43. 

No. 86. Bingmo^ used in composition. — ring-mo, the long . . •” 

Eing, ‘4ong;” mo is the article. We found it often used in 
Balti, in compositions of mountain names. As an instance, we 
name Efngmo chor, lat. 35®, long. 75°, in the Stirikdshu valley. 

No, 87. Eongchung^ in Ladak, lat. 34°, long. 77°. — rong chhung, 
a short narrow defile.” 

Eong, a narrow passage chhung, small,” 

No, 88. Eongdo^ in Balti, lat. 35°, long. 75°.— rong mdo, 
district of defiles.” 

Eong, ‘‘a narrow passage, a defile;” mdo, ‘‘a district, lower 
part of a country.” Another name also used for it is Eongytil, or 
dialectically Eoyul, yul being land,” 

No. 89. Sqmgdun, properly Beni-gga-nom^ in Eam4on, lat, 30°, 
long. 79°.— -sems gya-nom, a mind of joy and content.” 

Sem§, spirit, mind;” gya-nom, "^^joy, contentment,” The 
name refers to the luxuriant vegetation of grass, a raost pleasant 
sight for every one coming froin Tibet. 

Np. 90. in Eastern Tibet, lat. 29°, long. 92°.— 5sam yas, 

the thought from above.” 

jBsam, 'Hhought, thinking;” yas, ^Hh'e upper, from above.” 
Here stands the far known temple Bima, which is described by 
gsanpg Ssetsen (Geschrifte der Ostmongolen, ed. by I. L Schmidtj 
St. Petersburg, 1829, p, 41) as a wonder of architecture. The 
temple was built by tl^e King Th^srong de tsan, aseaiiy as 811 a.i). 
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According to a note of Klaproth to the Chinese description of 
Tibet’’ Nou\x^aii Joui'nal Asiatique,” voL iv, p. 281), the Chinese 
call It Sang yuan. 

No. 91. Sang gye chi icu sung c/e/ the Lama name of the 
monastery llimis, in Ladak, lat, 84°, long. ll"". — sangs-rgyas 
kyi s*kii ysung thugs kyi rteii, ^^the support of the meaning of 
the Buddha’s precepts.” ‘ 

Sang-fgyas, a Buddha kyi is the sign of the genitive ; sku, 
a body, a person ^rsung, the precept thug5, heart, mind f 
rten, '“a support.” 

We met this name in the historical document relating to the 
foundation of the monastery of Hfmis, and is used there as its 
clerical naniOt For a view of this large monastery see Plate No. 16 
of our Atlas of Panoramas and Yiews of India and High Asia.” 
Its erection took from the year 1644 a.i>. to 1672. For details, 
see the abbreviated translation of the foundatioiirdocument in 
Emil Schlagiiitweit’s Objects of Buddhist Worship,” part ii, 
chapter i, 

The name here analysed alludes (as is general with one of the 
names of each Buddliist monastery) to its being a centre of the 
Buddhist faith. (Compare Barjiliug, No. 19.) Another instance is 
Mindoling (6‘mingrol jf^ling), ‘Hhe place of perfection and eman- 
cipation,” mentioned as a name of a monastery in the dictionaries. 

No. 92. Senge Ichahdh river, — seng-ge kha bab, “descended from 
the mouth of a hon.” 

Seng-ge, “lion;” kha, “mouth;” bab is the prssterite of 
’bab-po, “ descended.” A mythological name of the river Indus. 

No. 93. Sengchong^ a small fort in Bhutan, lat. 27^^, long. 92®. — 
seng-ge rdzong, “ lion fort.” 

Seng-ge, “ lion rdzong, “ fort,” The epithet “ lion,” has 
here the meaning of strength ; also in the composition of personal 
names this word is very often used in that sense. 

No. 94. SMloiigy in Kamaon, lat. 30®, long. 80®. — sha dong, “the 
place where the deer rise.” 

Sha, “deer;” dong, “lise.” Fine meadows, a likely place for 
deer, though they are now said to be scarcely ever seen there. 

No. 95. Skdngskung, a district in Gnari Khorsum. — ^zhang zhung. 

Tins is an ancient name of the district of Guge, If we are 
allowed to view Shangshung as a phonetic modification of zhong 
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zliong, whioli is translated in Schmidt’s dictionary, p, 494, by 
“ excavated, nneven,” it might be connected with the deep cuttings 
and erosions of the rivers, and translated by “ eroded country.” 

No. 96. Shcirba Tsa, a lake in Balti, lat. 35°, long. 76°, — zhar»ba 
mts^ho, “ the blind lake.” 

Zhar-ba, blind;” mts^ho, ‘4ake.” — The blindness is referred 
to the form of an eye sunk -in and blind; the depression of the lake, 
and its difference from its former’ level is here signiffcantly 
alluded to, 

No. 97. Shmg,^Bhhxg^ wood, tree.” 

It not unfrequently forms a part of geographical names, as 
Miirshing, in Bhutan, Mur, ‘‘upper limit,” probably referring to a 
particular kind of trees being no more cultivated here. Also 
Shing-yal, “the king of the trees,” is occasionally found connected 
with localities, where isolated trees of unusual height occur. 

No. 98. Shingrul, in Pangkdng, lat. 33°, long. 78°. — zhing rul, 
“ the putrid, marshy ground.” 

Zhing, “ground;” rul, “rotten, putrid.” A salt lake, almost 
entirely dried up. 

No. 99, Singruly in Ladak, lat. 84°, long. 77°.— ysing- rul, “ The 
putrid moor.’^ 

Gslngy “ a place covered with small green gi'ass, a moor rul, 
“ putrid, rotten.” — The name 'refers to a swampy ground near the 
village, where formerly a lake was. 

No, 100, Sinha Toiigy in K§.maon, lat. 80°, long. 80°. — ^stong, “ the 
thousand Sinkas, or gods.” 

Smka, name of a divinity; stong, “thousand.” 

No. 101. Shdrdoy in Balti, lat. 85°, long. 75°. skar mdo, “the 
separated country or valley.'’ 

/Skar, “to separate;” mdo, district, lower district.” The 
name is perhaps referable to the country being cut up by deep 
valleys, and ravines. “8fkar,” might be also “star;” and Cunning- 
ham, in his “Ladak,” p. 84, translates it “starry place.” The 
pronunciation Kardo, without showing the s prefixed, would be more 
usual according to the general rules, but now Skardd is more fre- 
quently heard. In the actual Hindqstdni an “ I ” is added as usual 
before S, if followed by a consonant. lYith an “E” prefixed, it 
also occurs in Tibetan literature, as quoted to us by Mr. Schiefner 
from a Tibetan work on the history of Buddhism. 
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No. 102. Ste~go^ in Balti, iat 85°, long. 73°. — ^sgo, “the gate 

of Ste.’^ 

The name of a small fort opposite the village Ste Ste, situated 
above the narrow defile, through which the road leads to Askoii. 
The name “ gate” is to be taken literally, since a gate exists, to 
close the defile. 

No. 103. Sumdo^ in Zankhar, lat. 33°, long. 77°. — g^xm. mdo, “ the 
place where three (ways, or rivers) meet.” 

&um, “ three w^do 5 “ a particle used in compound words.” It 
is a name very frequent in Tibet, and is referred to the meeting of 
three roads, generally coinciding with the confluence of two rivers. 
The GMivali word “Hamdo,” for the same object, appears to bo 
but a corruption of Sumdo. Compare Logsurn (No. 21). 

No. 104. Sumgal^ in Turkistan, lat. 33°, long, 78°. — ^^sum rgal, 
“ the three fords.” 

(rsum, “ three f ?g'al, “ ford.” Here also the existence of three 
fords, two above and one below the junction, can be very well 
connected with the confluence of two rivers. 

No. 105. Sumzdmha^ in Garhval, lat. 30°, long. 79°. — ^sum zam-ba, 
“ bridge over the three (trium pons),” 

There is only one bridge here over the Vishnuganga, below the 
junction. 

No. 106. Sitrserko, sometimes S'lmsch^ha^ in Gnari Khorsum, lat. 31°, 
long. 80°. — gmv hr'ko^ “place where gold was dug.” 

Gser, “ gold;” 5rko, “dig.” “Sur” is the Garhvali Avord for gold, 
here repeated, though already contained in the Tibetan word. The 
word is composed of pure Tibetan and Garhvali, and refers to a 
tradition that gold-diggings had formerly been there. 

No. 107. Taclwg Jchctbdh^ a river in Eastern Tibet.— rta wchhog 
kha bab, “ descended from the mouth of the best horse.” 

^ta, “ horse 2 ;zchhog, the best in its kind kha, “ mouth 
bab is the preeterite of ^bab^po “ descended.” — One of the mytho- 
logical names^of the Dihong. See also Tsangbochii, No. 121. 

No 108, Tagndg^ a pasture-ground in Ladak, iat. 34°, long. 77°. — 
brag nag, “ a black rock (or rocky mountain).” 

Brag sounds like tag, “a rock;” nag, “black.” Nag^ would 
have the same sound and would mean forest ; but the place in 
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question is considerably above the limit of forests, and, besides, we 
only had it translated to us by black. 

No. 109. Tdlong, in Bhutan, lat. 27% long. 92°.— rta long, oppor- 
tunity for horses.’’ 

i^ta “ horse long, or long-ba, an obsolete form for len-pa, “ to 
seize, opportunity.” 

No. 110. Targgug^ a mountain in Zanl?;har, lat. 38°, long. 77°. — 
Ha rgyug, “ the running horse.” 

jKta, ‘‘ horse rgyug, ‘Ho run.” As the outlines of the moun- 
tain present nothing cornparable to the form of a horse, the name 
seems rather to have a mystical signification and to lead to the 
“airy horse,” in Tibetan “Lungta,” a frequent imjploration of 
which is universally considered to be of the greatest efficacy for 
the good success of any x-indertaking, For details I refer to Emil 
Schlagintweit’s “Objects of Buddhist Worship,” partiii. 

No. m, Tdrmmy stations for postal use in Tibet. 

The general name of such stations in Chinese Tibet, where 
horses and yaks are kept ready for the use of travellers, or for 
postal purposes; they are very numerous. -Kta, horse;” of 
“sum” we could obtain no proper explanation from the people. 
The dictionaries give for station rta-zum, where ‘^zum” is seen to 
have meant originally “bridge.’^ 

No. 112. TashilMnpo^ the residence of the Panchen Rinppche 
Lama, in Eastern Tibet, lat. 29°, long. 80°.— -Z^kraTshis Ihun-po, 
“ the sublime glory,” 

J5kra-shis, glory Ihun-po, “ sublime.” It is a city of chiefiy 
ecclesiastical establishments, a little to the south-east of Digarchi, 
(see No. 20) the political residency, which was visited during 
Samuel Turner’s embassy to the Court of the incarnated head 
Lama. 

No. 113. Ta tso, in Z^har, lat. 33°, long. 77°.— Ha wtsffio, 
“ horse lake,” 

i2ta, “horse;” mtsffio, “lake.” 

No. 114. Tduon^, in Bhutm, Jat. 27°, long. 82°.-T-rta tJvang, “ the 
herpes’ power.” 

. Ifta, “horse;” dvang, “power.” Also in this name we will 
have to explain, “the horse” by the “airy horse” Liingta, and 
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its wonderful effects upon man's welfare (see Targjiig^ No. 110); 
for tliere is no particular abundance of borses in the environs of 
this large monastery. 

No. 115. Tang Chcmmo^ in Gnari Khorsum, lat. SI"', long. 79°. — 
thang clihen-mo, “ the large plain (meadow)." 

Thang, plain, meadow;” chhen*mo, the large.” The 
Garhvali name is Guru Garik. It is a halting place in the Upper 
Neloiig valley. An analogous name is Changchen moj in Pang-kong, 
lat. 84°, long. 78°. 

No. 116. Thang gong^ in Pangkong, lat. 33°, long. 78°. — thang 
sgong, Egg-plain.” 

Thang, “ plain, meadow sgong, egg.” It is a halting place 
on the salt-lake TsomognalaiT ; the name refers to its being the 
breeding place of numerous aquatic birds* 

No. 117. TlwUng, not unfreqilently written Toling^ or Tot Ling^ in 
Gnari Khdrsum, lat. 31°, long. 79°. — ??^tho Iding, ^Hhe high 
fioating.” 

Iftho, high, elevated Iding, “ to fly, float.” The name is 
an allusion to its great height (12,369 feet), as well as to its high 
rank amongst the monasteries. It was built, according to Ssanang* 
Ssetsen's History of the Eastern Mongolians, edited by I. 1. 
Schmidt,” St. Petersburgh, 1829, p. 53, as early as 1014 a.d., and 
it is still remarkably well preserved. Its various temples and 
establishments extend over a large surface, and are inclosed by a 
common wall, though not strong enough to be called a fortiflcation; 
the laics, chiefly cultivators, live outside the walls. The head 
Lama, called Ehanpo, is appointed by the Dalai Lama's government, 
and keeps his office from three to six years. 

No. 118. Thoniyo^ a snow-peak in Zankhar, lat. 33°, long. 76°.~ 
mthon-po, the lofty.” 

ifthon-po, lofty.” 

No. 119. TiheL 

It is the liame now received by the Europeans to designate the 
longitudinal valley between the Himalaya and the Karakoi-tim, 
which is drained to the east by the Bihong (sometimes called by- 
mistake Brahmapdtra), and to the west by the river system of the 
Indus and SWej. 
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Bitter,^ Cunningham,® and recently Koppen,® have collected 
several of the older modes of spelling Tibet. 

Marco Polo writes Thebeth, Simeon Sethi ^ knows Tovrat, the 
Arabian annalists Abu Zaid A1 Hasan, in the year 913 a.b., Ibn 
Haukal, in about 950, Abu Beyhan, in 1080, and Ediisi, in 1154 
write Ti-bat. 

In the Chinese description of Tibet, translated by Klaproth,® a 
victorious chief, who founded a powerful empire in Tibet (about 
630 A.i>*), is said to have called it Tha-pho, a name which Chinese 
historiographers have changed into Thu-fa, or Thu-fan. In Mon- 
golian, this country is caUed Tubed, the vowel u ” having a sound 
between the u as we use it here, and the French u in tu (= thou, 
Engl.) ; the same sound also exists in the Swedish language. In 
Kalmuki, the name sounds Tobod.® The names Tobbat and Tobot 
are incorrect, as Mr. Schiefner has shown, who also has made 
evident,'^ that the word Tibet, or its modifications in use, are to 
be derived from the Tibetan words tlnib and pliod, which have 
both the meaning of “ to be able, to have strength, to dare they 
have been combined for increasing the power of their meaning. 

The name now in use in Tibetan, besides several descriptive 
designations,® is Bod, Bod-^yul (yul= country), decidedly a softer 
foim of phod. To the Tibetans themselves Tibet is now a foreign 
word. In the districts bordering on the British dominions, they 
have learned it from the English ; but in Balti, our brother Adolphe 
was told that the Mussulmans are considered to have introduced it 
long before Europeans visited the country. 

No. 120. Tisum, in Gnari Kborsum, lat. 31°, long. 80°. — S6fti ^sum, 
“ three halts.^^ 

B^ti, “halt;^' ysum, “ three.*' — The natives refer it to its 
being a halting place where three roads meet. Compare Surndo 
(No. 113). 

^ ‘'Erdkiinde von Asien,*' vol. ii. p, 177. ^ « Lad^k/’ p. 119. 

® '‘Die Eeligion des Buddha,”. vol. ii, p. 41. 

* " De Alimentor Facultate,” ed. Paris, p, 70. 

® Nouveau Journal Asiatique, vol. iv. p. 106; compare also "Asia Poly- 
glotta,” p. 343. 

® Also 1. 1. Schmidt writes so in his “Porschungen im Gehiete der alteren 
Bildungsgeschichte der Volker Mittelasiens,*' Petersburgh, 1824. 

7 Melanges Asiatiques de St. Petersbourg, vol. i. p. 332. 

s Such descriptive designations for Tibet are: Kha-va-chan-gyi*yul, "the land 
full of snow,” (see No. 43); gang5 ri'i khrod “an assemblage of snowy tracts 
gang^ri't Ijongs " a tract of icy, or snowy mountains sa-yi4te-va "the navel 
(the centre) of the earth.'' 
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No. 121. TsnnghocMi^ or Bihong^ the principal river in Eastern 
Tibet. — ^f/tsang-bo chhn, “ the pure (sacred) water.” 

G^tsang’-bo, the pure chhu, water.” In its upper course it 
is also often combined with Yarn, — Yarn Tsangbochu; yarn 
meaning' upper.” 

The Tsangbochii river is the principal affluent of the Brahma- 
putra, and is the same which with the Indians in Assam bears the 
name of Dihdng It was a long time mistaken for the Irav^di (see 
Klaproth: “Memoires relatifs a TAsie,” VoL iii., p. 370), and is 
still veiy often erroneously considered to be the Brahmaputra, 
though the direction as well as the quantity of water unmistakably 
define the principal river as such. Tsangbochu also occurs in 
Balti as the name chiefly used by the natives for the Shayok river. 

Tsangbo, or Tsang-po, seems to be repeated not unfrequently 
even for smaller rivers, either alone, or in compositions; as an 
instance, I name the Shung Tsangpo river, near Khargyal in 
Balti. 

No. 122. Tso Gyagdr^ in Rupchu, lak 33®, long. 78®. — Lake with 
the white plain,” 

For details compare Gyagar (No. 31). 

The sandy shores of this salt lake are well characterized by 
its name. 

1^0. 123. Tsohar^ in Rupchu, lat. 83®, long. 77®. — ??itsfiio dfkar, 

u lake.” 

il/ts^o, “lake;” cHrar, “white.” The name “white,” in this 
case, probably refers to the thin layers of salt along its shores. 

No. 124. Tso7nognalari, a lake in Pangkong, lat, 33®, long, 78®. — 
mtsfi'io-mo 7?zngar la ri, “ the fresh (water) lake in the 
mountains,” 

AftsTio-mo, “the lake;” mngar, “sweet, fresh;” la is the sign 
of the locative ; ri, “ mountain.” 

The word mngar, “ sweet,” is referred to the water being so 
little salt, that it is drinkable ; its pronunciation is here modified as 
the “ ng” in Gnari Khbrsum. (See No. 28.) 

The Tsomognalarf lake is the largest in Western Tibet ; on the 
maps it is generally called Tso Pangkong, from the province in 
which it is situated. Another name of Tsomognalarf is Chui'u, as 
we were subsequently told by Captain Speke, the well-known 
African traveller. 
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No. 125. Tsetlidng, in Eastern Tibet, east of Tanong.— rtse tbang, 

the flat top.’’ 

iStse, ^Hop, point ;” tliang, >'^ plain, open flat ” Both component 

parts are frequently met with in Tibetan names. 

No. 126. Tso Gam^ in Riipchu, lat. SB°, long. 78'’.— mts'ho skam, 

^^dry lake.” 

Ifts^ho, ^‘lake;” skam, “dry.” We should have written, as 
generally, “k” for the Tibetan letter here used, if w^e had not 
heard it distinctly pronounced “ g,” probably a provincial modifica- 
tion, so frequently met with in every language, particularly in 
Alpine countries. 

The lake is not dry, properly speaking, but it is one of those 
which became unusually salt in consequence of the great evapora- 
tion, which it had undergone; its surface is now considerably 
reduced. 

No. 127. Tsomorifij in Rupchu, lat. 32*^, long. 78°. — wts%o-mo ri-ri, 
“mountainous lake.” 

irtsho-rao, “the lake;” ri-ri, according to Cunningham’s 
“ Ladak,” p* 138, is “ mountainous,” the adjective of mountain, I 
could not Succeed in obtaining an etymological explanation, when 
in the environs of the lake. Cunningham says, that there is also a 
legend, according to which the lake received the name from the 
cries of a drowning woman, crying out “ riri ” when, riding a yak, 
she lost her life in the Water* 

No. 128. Tsomotethiing, in Riipchu, lat. 33°, long. 78°, — ??itsho-mo 
dre ’thung, “ the lake, the wild horse’s drinking place.” 

Jfts‘ho-mo, “ the lake dre (te), “ mule, wild horse, l^yang 
’tilling, “ a drinking place.” The name probably refers to its being 
visited by the wild animals in its neighbourhood. 

No, 129, Tsona, in Eastern Tibet, north of Tauong. — tsflio nag’, 
“ dark community.” 

Tsflio, “ a flock, an integral, a community ;” nag, “ black, dark.” 

No. 180. Tso Pmg^ in Rupchu, lat. 33°, long. 78°. — ^its‘ho spang, 

“ the green lake.” 

Jfts'ho, “lake;” spang, “green.” One of the numerous small 
lakes north-west of the Tsomognalarf lake. 
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No. 131« Tso Muly io Pangkong, lat. SB®, long. 78®. — mts^ho ml, 
putrid, bitter lake.” 

ifts^o, “lake;” rul, “putrid, bitter.” I found this name also 
given to several of tlie smaller lakes which I passed in Western 
Paiigkong. 

No. 132. Tsilrlog^ in Ladak, lat. Si'", long. 77®. — ts^hiir logs, 
“towards this side, or wall.” 

Tsdiur, “here, this side;” logs, “side, wall.” It is a halting- 
place on the side of. a pass towards the more inhabited part of the 
country, in tliis case lying to the south. “ On the other side of the 
mountain,” would be Pharlogs, also occasionally used for a halting- 
place. 

No. 1B3. Yemni Chu, in Balti, lat. 34°, long. 76°, — ^yar-mi chhu, 
the highlander’s affluent.” 

Yar, “iiiDper;” mi, “man;” chhu, “water.” It is a lateral 
affluent of the Shajmk river. 

No. 134. Farkkor, a district in Balti. — ^yar ’khor, “upper 

settlement.” 

Yar, “upper;” ’khor, “literally followers, servants, establish- 
ment in Balti it is frequently used in the composition of names 
of villages, particularly for settlements of Kiilis and followers of 
parties sometime ago so frequently fighting against each other in 
these regions. 

No. 135. on the southern foot of the Dala mountain, in 

Eastern Tibet. — stod, “ up the upper valley.” 

Yar, “up, upwards;” stod, “the upper part of anything, ia 
valley, etc.” It is an elevated halting station, probably the highest 
inhabited place on the Dala mountain, 

Yul sung^ see Lhdssa (No. 54). 

No. 1B6. Zdmba, used in Gnari Khorsum. — ^zam-ba, “a bridge.” 

Often used as an element of compositions in Tibetan names, 
particularly in Gnari Khorsum. 

No. 137. Zdnkhar, a province in Western Tibet. — zangs mkhar, 

“ copper fort.” 

ZmgSj “copper;” wkhar, “fort.” 

The explanation of this name presented unexpected difficulties 
on account of the various modes of writing and pronouncing it, 
TOJU XX. ■ ' *■» 
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Our brother, Adolphe, when in loco, was repeatedly told, that the 
first syllable should be taken as zan, “a thick soup with paste 
made of parched grain,” a term which is also very frequently 
used for food in generaLV This explanation agrees well, at least 
comparatively speaking, with the fertility of the valley of Zankhar* 

The dictionaries, as well as Cunningham and Strachey, trans- 
literate zangs ^fkar, which gives the interpretation of copper 
white ” As pronounced, the name sounds “ Zanskar,”^ the g” not 
being heard. When addressing Mr. Schiefiier with the request that 
he would kindly assist and provide us with some more materials, he 
informed us, that in the Tibetan Geography of Tibet,” as well as 
in various other Tibetan books, he found it spelled Sangsdkar, 
which coincides with the translation of copper white.” In some 
other books, however, he saw it written sansmkliar, copper fort.” 
Our word “zan,” as the kind of food described above, remained 
quite isolated, and was not corroborated by any Tibetan authority. 
In our selection of “ copper fort,” we were guided for ^?^khar by 
the detailed explanation in our brother Adolphe’s manuscript as 
meaning “fort;” the interpretation he obtained of “zan” not 
coinciding with the spelling in Tibetan literature, seems to be 
rather the consequence of a local mode of understanding it at 
present. As concerning the pronunciation, we write phonetically 
zankhar, because most of the natives suppressed the “ s,” which 
method is also supported by Csoma’s observations.^ 

No, 188. Ziiliang^ in Balti, lat. 34°, long, 76°.— zed thang, 
“ bristle plain.” 

Zed, “ a bristle thang, “ a plain,” The general name of the 
plain of Kapalu, which is referred to the thin bristling grass 
covering it. 

1 In this sense zan ” is also used in the sacred Tibetan literature. As an 
instance, I quote the address to the thirty-five Buddhas of confession, in Tibetan, 
entitled sdig-pa tams-chad fishag«-par "'repentance of all sins,” for a translation of 
which see Emil Sehlagintweit’s Objects of Buddhist Worship,” part i, section ii, 
chapter v. In this address it is said, that man will recur to this treatise and 
read it mth assiduity when the meanness will have become so general " that the 
priests shall eat the zan (food) offered to the Buddhas.” 

2 Csoma, and Schmidt " Dictionary,” sang.9 kupfer " (Engl, copper) ; Cunning- 
ham^s” Ladi§,k, p. 21 ; Strachey’s "Map of West-Nan.” 

" Grammar,” p. 5. 
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Art, VIL^ — Badtrian Coins. 

[5thjzay,ise2.} 

The subjoined paper was commenced, with a view to its insertion 
in this Journal, more than two years ago; circumstances, over 
which I have had no control, have delayed and. still obstruct its 
completion ; nor would it now appear, in its imperfect and unfinished 
state, were it not that the illustrative plates, prepared for the 
occasion, await an accompanying notice. 

The original design of the article was, to undertake a more 
careful examination of the extensive series of Bactrian Coins 
described in my edition of “ Prinsep’s Essays on Indian Antiquities/’ ^ 
which I had, at the moment of publication, neither time nor space 
to do more than classify in an outline catalogue, and further, to 
Incorporate in the general list whatever novelties might be found 
in the choice collections of Major Hay and Colonel J. Abbott, 
which had only lately been brought to this country.® 

t J. Murray, bomlon, 1858. 

2 Major Hay's extensive collectioa, formed during many years’ residence in 
the Hill states of the Punjrib, is still in that gentleman’s possession, xi few of 
the rare specimens have been secured for our jEsTational Museum. 

The carefully selected cabinet of Col. J. Abbott, obtained almost in situ during 
his Official superintendence of the Huzarah country, has been temporarily de- 
posited for reference in the British Museum, in the laudable desire of making its 
contents available for the study of those interested in this branch of Humismatic 
Science. Among other interesting novelties. Col. Abbott’s collection contributes 
a coin of a new King, named Efandee. 

It is a square copper piece, with an obverse device of a figure of Yietory, 
with chaplet and palm branch, to the right, and the legend— 

BA.51IAEQS NIKH#OPOT 
EHANAPov 

Reverse— Bull to the right ; legend imperfect. 

Maliamjasa Jayadharasa 
(e)padra(aa). 

I must not omit to take this opportunity of expressing my obligation to 
Mr. J. Gibbs, of the Bombay Civil Service, who, amid a very limited number of 
.specimens, has succeeded in securing two of the most important gems of the 

TT 9 
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As it will be seen hereafter, that certain of these published 
acquisitions had already necessitated a revision and partial re- 
construction of the previously-received aiTangement of the order 
of the Bactrian Kings, it was clearly desirable that the limited 
evidence furnished by the classical authors who treat directly on 
this section of history, should be reproduced anew, in as simple and 
intelli^ble a form, and in as much of a continuous narrative as the 
materials admitted of— not only as properly introductory to the 
special enquiry, but as furnishing an appropriate groundwork for 
any modifications the recent medallic testimony might appear to 
demand — and, to complete the summary of recorded data, it was 
proposed to append any obviously-needed annotations, as well as 
any mcideiital information that might chance to be gleaned from 
other authors who only indirectly adverted to the special subject 
under reference, seeing that the fragmentary Bactrian proper 
history required to be checked by dates and events primarily 
pertaining to contemporaneous dynasties, whose annals claimed 
a higher interest among Western writers, and thus secured a more 
ample and abiding chronicle.^ 

In any such review as the present, however, the early historical 
or latest numismatic evidence would be incomplete without a 
reference to the labours of modern scholars, whether of the class 
who have drawn their knowledge solely from the exact study of 
the classic authors, or those who, more practically, have based 
their investigations on the progressively - increasing store of 
ancient coins, applied with a greater or lesser degree of acumen to 
the critical Mstory prepared for them by the former. With this 
object an abstract series of tables giving the results arrived at by 
successive enquirers, has been inserted immediately after the 
translations of the Greek and Latin texts. 

Bactrian series, the one being, not only unique, but of the utmost value in the 
now phase it puts upon the collocation of the earlier monarchs, the second >yhich 
is of but little less interest, being a well executed variant of the original and 
previously unique coin of M. de Bartholomsei. 

^ This pur]>ose has been so far modified by the subsequent departure from the 
original plan of the article, that I now reserve the discussion of the subordinate 
collateral passages bearing on the three prominent texts quoted in detail, for 
their possibly more appropriate place in direct connection with the reigns of the 
difierent monarchs, as they may severally come under notice in the eventual, 
though problematical, continuation of the article as it now stands. Equally, the 
general geographical inquiry will , be set aside for examination at the conclusion 
of the paper, though incidental^'' the subordinate details may require to be 
adverted to as occasion arises. 
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As a prelude to the written history of the peiiod, it is necessary 
to advert, in the first instance, to a nearly contemporaneous 
monumental record of the Indian Sovereign Asoka, engraven 
on the Kapurdigiri Rock, in the Peshawur valley, a site not far 
removed from Bactrian boundaries, and destined soon to pass into 
the hands of the successors of Diodotus. 

The historical value of the inscription in question, which, on its 
first discovery, was expected to throw new and impoi'tant light 
upon the tlien state of political intercourse between the east and 
the west — is, I regret to say, but limited- Asoka, indeed, in his 
Buddhist proclamation preserves in detail the names of Antiochus, 
Ptolemy, Aiitigonus, Magas, and Alexander, implying by the 
context, which, however, is obscure in the hitherto published 
transcripts, that these potentates, in some way, consented to aid 
or abstain from discouraging the tenets of the creed advocated by 
tlic Indian monarch- A large amount of speculation has been 
indulged in, with a view satisfactorily to fix a given epoch 
during the proved co-existence of the five western kings, 
apropos to their mention in the text, and thereby to determine the 
date of the inscription itself. But, as this monumental writing, 
like its counterparts, in the Indian Pali character, at Dhauli and 
Girnar, is dated in the years of the Buddhist Sovereign’s reign, and 
the identity of Fri^adarsi , — ^the epithet used in these edicts, — with 
Asoka is generally admitted, the simplest method of determining 
the period of their composition, is to appl}” their internal evidence 
to the now almost uncontested era of Asoka’s accession. That 
monarch is held to have succeeded his father Bindusara in 263 b.g., 
and to have been formally inaugurated in 259 b.c. This would 
bring the date of the viii.^^^ tablet to 249 — 8 b.c. and tablets 
iii. and iv. to 247 — 6 b.c.® That the writing was inscribed on 
the rocks at a period even subsequent to these dates, there is every 
reason to believe,® which circumstance at once does away with any 
importance the inscriptions might otherwise possess as bond- fide 
synchronous records. 

Amongst other unexplained difficulties inherent in the texts 
of these edicts, is one, which I am not aware of having been 
the subject of previous remark, vk. ; that the name of Antiochus 
should appear alone in the ii.*^ tablet, while it is placed in association 

1 J.E.A.S. xii, p. 202, having been ten years inaugurated.” 

2 Ibid, p. 173, Tablet iii, ^Hwelve years inaugurated;” p, 181, Tablet iv, 
the 12th year of liis inauguration.*’ 
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with those of the other foui^ kings in the later tablet. I do not 
think I am hazarding too much in snggesting that the portion 
which contains the reference to the five Princes, is an addition 
made subsequent to- the composition and incision of the body of the 
writing. The inscriptions themselves go far to establish this fact. 
The Dhauli epigraph is the only one of the triple versions we are able 
to refer to, that may be termed a clean and unbroken copy, follow- 
ing, section by section, in parallel columns, and containing eleven 
tablets in all. The Girnar lapidaiy writing is in accord with its 
eastern counterpart, up to the end of the tablet, when three 
extra edicts are intei-polated, and the xi.^^ tablet of BhaiiH becomes 
the xiv.^^ of Girnar. It would seem to be something more than 
a coincidence that these same three extra tablets do not form a 
portion of the cmtinuous inscription on the northern face of 
the Kapurdigiri rock, but are graven on a separate surface at 
the back of the stone; and it is in the second of these super- 
numerary edicts, in either case, that the five Kings’ names occur. 
The subsequent addition of these three tablets being conceded, I 
should account for the anomaly by supposing that when the front 
face of the Kapurdigiri and the entire text of the Dhauli in- 
scription were prepared, Asoka’s emissaries had only secured the 
adhesion of Antiochus Theos himself — the accession of the good 
will of the other fom* Kings was probably obtained later and 
embodied in the supplementary passages. This is a point of 
no very great moment, but it militates, equally with tlie inference 
previously drawn against the immediate, or strictly eontemporaneous, 
execution of the writing itself. 

Of the various theories that have been propounded to explain 
the association of these individual five monarchs, and to satisfy the- 
requhements of probability as to their due identification, the most 
rational appears to be that put forward by Mr. James Fergusson. 
Leaving the architectural question to rest on his high authority, I 
may fully concur in accepting the historical combination so 
appositely prepared for us in the single chapter of Justin. 

“ The most interesting record is that contained in the xiii.^^ edict 
of the rock-cut inscriptioni, where he [Asoka] mentions having 
formed treaties or alliances with Ptolemy, Antiochus, Antigonus,, 
Magas, and Alexander; not treaties of war or peace, but for 
the protection or aid of his co-religionists in the dominions of those 
Kings. Owing to the imperfections of the stone and of the record 
it is not easy to make out what is exactly intended ; but this much 
is certain, that about the year 256 b.c., Asoka did make arrange- 
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ments for religious purposes with Ptolemy Philadelphus, Antiochus 
Tlieos, Antigomis Goiiatas, with Magas of Oyrene, and Alexander, 
who could only be the King of Epirus and Macedonia, mentioned 
by Justin, in the same passage in which he relates the death 

of,, Magas.” 

The existence of rock-cut Viharas or Monasteries at Petra, 
in the dominions of Antiochus, and of similar excavations at 
Gyrene, goes far to confirm and elucidate this ; for though travellers 
have hitherto called every excavation a tomb, there can be no doubt 
that many of those at Petra and Gyrene and elsewhere, were the 
abodes of living ascetics, and not bui'ial places at all” * 

As Magas died in 258 b.c., even the body of Asoka's in- 
scriptions must have been prepared 12 years after that event, or 
about 246 b.o. while the additional section, in which the five Kings^ 
names are given, must have been inscribed after a still more 
extended interval. Either Asoka’s emissaries tarried unduly by 
the way, or the whole passage must be received as a mere record 
of a past but yet uncaucelled treaty, retaining possibly a certain 
importance among Buddhist votaries on the frontier, and hence 
thought worthy of publication in the Northern and Western 
States of tlie Indian monarch, but of insufficient moment 
to be either proclaimed in the South, or of enduring interest 
enough to be reproduced amid the subsequent pillar edicts of the 
27th year of his reign.^ The absence of any notice of the Bac- 
trian Kings may readily be accounted for, on the ground that 
Antiochus II, “was still, as far as foixdgn nations were concenied, 
the reputed suzerain of the counriles they had possessed 
themselves of. 

However, I am unwilling to enlarge on any deductions from 
the comparatively imperfect materials furnished by the published 
copies of these inscriptions, as I am awai’e that no less than 
two new counterpart versions have lately been discovered, which 
may seriously modify or largely improve the results obtained from 
Professor Wilson’s elaborate analysis.^ 

1 Justin, Historias^* xxvi, c. ii. 

2 Quarterly Beview, 1860, p. 218. 

» Jour. As. Sol*., Bengal, April, 1888. 

^ While adverting to the subject of Ancient Indian Inscriptions, I am anxious 
to take the opportunity of noticing a series of translations, submitted to tbo 
Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society, by Dr, Blifiu Daji, an abstract 
report of which has been, received as these sheets are passing through the press. 
As the paper in question refers to much that has already been the subject of 
comment in this Journal, and contributes a large amount of ncwluformjd-ion on if 
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The first of these is referred to in a communication from 
the Government of Madras to the Secretary of State for India^ 
dated April, 1860, forwarding photographs of an inscription on a 

succession of Indian inscriptions, I have thought it advisable to reprint the 
notice nearly entire, reserving for a future occasion any of the numerous remarks 
its text suggests. As I am ordinarily better inclined to respect the philological 
aptitude of our Eastern fellow-labourers to decipher and translate indigenous 
inscriptions couched in a tongue so largely infused into the vernaculars of 
India, than to accept the speculative combinations or suggestive identifications 
of the Native mind. 

August 14, 1862. — Dr. Bh^u then read his translations, 1st of the 
Sah” inscription on the Gimar rock in Sur^shtra, 2nd of the incription on the 
northern face of the Girnar rock, and concluded with the following remarks on 
the Sah, Gupta, and Yalabhi dynasties. *‘ The Sah inscription, the revised 
fac-simile and translation of which have this day been submitted to the Society, 
was deciphered and published by Prinsep in the vii.*^^ volume of the Journal of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society, p. 334. Mr. E. Thomas has republished the same in his 
admirable edition of Prinsep, and has added a revised translation of the record 
by Professor H. H. Wilson, based on an independent transcript of the original, 
which Mr. Thomas had prepared with much care from the improved fac-simile of 
Messrs. Westergaard and Jacob, published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Koyal Asiatic So 9 iety for April, 1842. 

Professor Wilson’s translation is anything but an improvement. * * 

The translation of the Sah inscription differs in many important particulars 
from that of Mr. Prinsep ; the name of the lake Sudars’ana occurs at the very 
commencement, but is not recognized by him. Mr. Prinsep’s AridS^m^ is only a 
mislection of Eudra Dam^, from the imperfect fac-simile. 

** An historical fact of great importance in my translation is, that Eudra 
B^m§. appears to have been a grandson of Swtoi Chashtan, and not his son. 
The inscription contained his father’s name, but that part of it is unfortunately 
completely lost. The names of the countries as I read them, over which Eudra 
D^mfi ruled, are also somewhat different The names A’kara and Avanti occur 
in Padumtivi’s inscription in one of the Nasik caves. The others need not 
detain us here. 

The name of the actual builder of the bridge is not the Pahlava Mavya or 
contractor as rendered by Mr. Prinsep, but the Pahlava Minister of Eudra DamS, 
named Suvis’akha, a Sanscrit adaptation, I think, of the Persian name Siavaksha. 
His father’s name, as I make it out, is Kulaipa, and Siavaksha appeal’s to have 
been the Governor of A’narta and Surdshtra. 

^"This inscription offers materials for many observations, but I must 
reluctantly postpone most of them to another opportunity. 

'Mn the second inscription we have the names of Skandagupta and of 
Parnadatta, and his son Chakrapgi,Uta. 

“ Skandagupta is undoubtedly the monarch whose name has been discovered 
on coins, on the Bhitari lat, and on the Kuhaon pillar. To-day I have fulfilled 
the promise I made in my paper on KalidS,sa of furnishing a translation of the re- 
maining Junagur inscription. Mr. Thomas has remarked that ‘ up to this time no 
more satisfactory account of its purpe^se and contents can be given than is to be 
fi>mxd in the brief notice published by Prinsep in April, 1838 (Prinsep’s Indian 
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rock, near the village of Nangam, in the Pubbakonda Taluk, 
about 3 miles from Pursatpiir near the Eushkulia river in Ganjain.’* 
^^Thc rock [is described as] standing in a quadrangular space 
enclosed by high embankments, indicating ancient fortifications. 
The place is called Jonghar or Lac Fort.” 

The authorities in India do not seem to have been aware of the 
purport of this inscription, but Mr, Norris has compared some 
portions of it with the Girnar and other texts, and finds, he believes, 
that it is so far a counterpart transcript of Asoka^s edicts. 

The second new inscription has been brought to notice by 
Colonel xi. Cunningham, who describes the site and condition of the 

Antiquities by Thomas, vol. i, page 247).’ All that Mr. Prinsep found was ^an 
allusion to Skandagupta, one of the Gupta famib^ &c.’ It appears that 
Parnadatta was appointed Governor of Surashtra, by Skandagupta, and the son of 
Parnadatta, named Chalo-ap^lita, with two sons were in office, in the same 
province. The Sudars’ana lake appeal’s to have given way in the 13th year of 
the Gupta Kfila, or Gupta era; it was repaired seven years after, in the 137th 
year of the Gupta Ktila by Chakrap^llita, who also erected a temple to Yishnu on 
the top of the Jayanta hill, or the hill of Girnar, in the 138th year of the 
Gupta era. 

In my essay on Kalidasa I remarked that the Kuhaon pillar inscription is 
dated ‘ in the 141st year of the Gupta dynasty, in the reign of Skandagupta, and 
not after his decease as deciphered by Prinsep.’ The present inscription leaves 
no doubt of the correctness of my interpretation, and will enable us to fix the 
chronology of the Gupta and Yalabhi monarchs with some certainty. 

“ The position of Skandagupta in relation to the Gupta era being now placed 
beyond doubt, the other dates of Chandragupta, Samudragui)ta, and Budhagupta, 
as made out from inscriptions, must now be granted to commence from the 
Gupta era. 

“The dates obtained arc Chandragupta Vikramaditya 82 (IJdayagiri in- 
scription) and 93 (Sanchi inscription) Skandagupta 141 (in the Kuhaon pillar 
inscription). Budhagupta 161, in the Eran pillar inscription. 

“ At the next meeting I shall produce proofs to show that the Yalabhi plates 
are dated in the S’aka Nripa KS,la, and that the symbol which has been hitherto 
read 300 is really 400, 

“Granting these premises, as the Yalabhi era is found in Colonel Tod’s 
Somnath inscription to have commenced in ad. 318, Skandgupta must be 
placed in a.d. 448-459 with a margin of five or ten years on each side 

“The Yalabhi plates bear dates in my opinion from 410 to 465 S’aka K5,la 
Le. from a.i>. 488 to a.d. 543. The Yalabhi dynalty, of which Bhaffirka 
Senapati was the founder, dates it rise, therefore, shortly after Skandagupta, a 
fact borne out by a comparison of the alphabetical characters of the monumental 
records of the Gupta dynasty, and of the copper-plate grants of Yalabhi. I may 
here remark that Dr. Mill’s interpretation of Bhit5,ri lat is most defective, and 
the genealogy of the Yalabhi dynasty has not yet been correctly given. I should 
be thankful to any lover of antiquities for procuring for mo a fresh fac-simile of 
the Bhikiri lat inscription. 
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stone tipon which it is engraved, in a late report to the Government' 
India, from which the foilowing is an extract : — 

Khald^ on the Jumna, where the river leaves the hills. At 

The correct genealogy of the Talabhis is, I think, as under i— 

SEKAPATI BHATAEKA. 

I 

Biiara Sena. Drona Sinlia. Dhrava Sena 


Biiarapattali. 
Giilia Sena. 
Dhara Sena. 


S’iadityaor OkirniMitya. 

Dembliatta 

S’il^ditya Beva. Kharagruha. Dbruya Sena. 
S’iladitya. 

S’iladitya. 


Eharagralia. 


Dhwa Sena Bhrava Sena or BaUditya, 


Dhara Sena. 


Colonel Cunningham is right in placing the Gupta era in a.d. 318, but in 
admitting the Guptas noticed by Hiouen-Tbsang amongst the successors of 
Skandagupta he has committed a grave error which has been correctly and fully 
exjMJsed by Mr. Thomas, who is, however, I think, himself wrong again in placing 
tlie Sahs of the coins as early as the second and first century before Christ ; and 
to a brief consideration of this point I shall now proceed. 

On comparing the alphabetical characters of the inscription in the reign of 
Padumfi.vi, the Andhra King, at Kasik, Karlen, and Kanheri, with those of the 
Hudra or Sah inscription, no doubt the Padum^vi inscriptions will appear 
the older of the two. 

^^This PadumSiVi or Puloman was pronounced long ago by Wilford to be 
identical with Siri Pulomai of Baithan or Paithan on the Godavery, mentioned 
by Ptolemy Claudius. Professor Lassen lias also pointed out the identity. I 
have a new inscription of Padumavi on a tank on the Nana Ghaut. There is no 
reason to doubt that PadumS,vi, the Andhra King, was a contemporaiy of Ptolemy;^ 
and that he flourished about a.d. 120. Ptolemy in noticing O^ene or Ujjayini, 
mentions it as the royal residence of another king whom he calls Tiastanus. 
Xhis Tiastanus is, in my humble opinion, no other than the Swami Chashtan of 
our bah inscription. If we grant that Chashtan was a contemporary of Padum^vi 
and Ptolemy, we can well allow that Cbashtan’s grandson Budra conquered 

repeatedly (as stated in^he inscription) the last of the Andhras; for within 50 
years of Pa(.lumg,vi’s death, the Andhra dynasty ends, a misfortune no doubt 
brought about by the rising power and personal qualities of Eudra Btofl. I 
toe already stated that a comparison of the alphabetical character of the 
inscriptions shows that Eudra B^m^ flourished shortly after Padumriv! ; I have 
also shown that we must place the rise of the Gupta dynasty in a.d. 318 
and as there are cogenc reasons for believing that the Guptas succeeded the Sahs, 
the date of a.d. 200 lor Eudra Bama appears not incompatible. I may here re- 
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this place there still exists a larger bonlder-stone, covered with 
one of Asoka’s inscriptions, in which the names of Antiocliiis, 
Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas, and Alexander are all recorded* This 
portion of the inscription, which on the rock of Kapurdigm (in the 
Yusuf zai plain), and of Dhauli (in Onttack) is much mutilated and 
abraded, is here in perfect preservation/'^ 

However imperfect in the contributions to history, these in- 
scriptions possess a value peculiarly their own, under the Paleeo- 
graphic aspect, in the assistance they have afforded, primarily, in 
determining' the value of the hitherto obscure Semitic characters on 
the Kapurdigiri rock, and by their aid correcting the previously 
doubtful Bactrian counterparts of the Greek names on the early 
coins f but, more important still, the phonetic value of the letters 

mark that the most distinguished monarch of the S’atkarnl or Andhra dynasty 
was Gautamiputra, the father of PadumavL He appears to have extended his 
conquests over Malwa, Gujarat, Cutch, Akar and all those provinces over which 
a Kshatrap or Satrap of the Parthian dynasty (Phraliates) ruled immediately 
before. This I make out from the inscriptions. Gautamiputra is praised for 
having established the glory of the S’^tavlihan family, for having defeated Sakas, 
Yavanas, and Pahlavas, and for exterminating the descendants of Khagar^t 
(Magadhi), Kshahanlta (Sanskrit), (Phrahates), As Nahap^na, the Satraji of 
Phraliates judging from the character of the inscriptions, preceded Gautamiputra, 
and had proceeded on an expedition to Malabar from the North, and through the 
3k5ckan, the Andhra princes of Paithaii could not have been powerful, and as 
Gautamiputra appears to have been the bravest and most successful of the whole, 
I am strongly inclined to look upon him as the founder of the S’aliv^han era. 

“ I cannot help also pointing out the great similarity of the titles Zathou 
Korano and Zathou Vahano, to S’atkarnl and S'lita Y^iliana. I am inclined to 
look upon Kadpliises as Sipraka or Sikrapa, the founder of the Andhra dynasty ; 
Krishna, his brother, as Kanerki, and Su-Hermeus his predecessor as Susarman 
the Kfmva. If fiu'ther analogies were required, I may point out the similarity of 
Atliro to Andhra, and of Ado to Adha, also of Athro Pharo to Andhrabbrit, the 
former class of words occurring on the coins of Kadpliises and Kaneiki ; the latter 
in the Puranas and inscriptions. The title Eao Nana Eao on the coins of Kanerki 
is more common in the Beckan, the former seat of the Andhras, than in any 
other part of India. I am also strongly inclined to look upon the name of Nana 
Ghaut as coming from the goddess Nanaia. It contained in a cave or recess, at its 
top, images of the founder of the Andhra dynasty ; also of the chiefs of the 
Marathas, of KnmUra STitavahana, and Kumto Hakusirl and of another Kum^ra 
whose name is lost. Haku may be intended for HushSa. The word Knm^ro 
also occurs in some of the Indo-Scythic coins. These reflections regarding the 
founder of the Andhra dynasty, I beg to oiTer more as speculations to direct 
attention and invite discussion than as the mature results of deep research.’^ 

^ J.A.S. B. No. L 1862, p. 99, Memorandum by Col. A. Cunningham regard- 
ing a proposed investigation of the Archaeological remains in Upper India. 

Br. Latham, in his paper on the date and personality of Priyadarsi (vol. xvii, 
p. 273 of this Journal), has failed to do justice to the assistance we derive from 
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being now unoontested, we are able to master the names and desig- 
nations of the later sovereigns, who flourished at a period when 
the local character had superseded the debased and gradually 
disused Greek, which had hitherto furnished the sole key to the 
decipherment of the Semitic variety of Arian writing. And, finally, 
by the means thus placed at our disposal, we may hope to read 
what is now becoming of itself a promising series of Bactrian 
proper inscriptions, of which we have neither Greek nor Indian Pali 
transcripts or translations.* 

Mr. orris’s decipherment of the Kapurdigiri Inscription (J,E.A.S. Tiii, 303), 
and, singularly enough, quotes the Bactrian equivalents of the Greek names on 
the coins, from the Ariana Antiqiia,” which purely tentative readings exhibit 
only our early want of knowledge of the character, and in no way prove the 
ignorance or incomplete power of definition of the local transcribers of ancient 
days ; indeed, since Prof. Wilson has published his parallel transcript and trans- 
lation of the various rock inscriptions of Asoka, we discover that the Arian 
versions of the Greek designations are defined with considerable accuracy, and 
by no means authorise the latitude ” in identification,” that should make 
Priyadarsi into Phraates. I need scarcely add that I do not concur in Dr. La- 
tham’s theory. 

^ Babu E^'endra Lai Mitra has lately published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (1861 p. 337), a revised transliteration with an original 
translation of the Bactrian P3.ll Inscription on the Wardak vase, from the fac- 
simile lithographed as Plate x. vol. i, Prinsep’s Essays on Indian Antiquities (J* 
Murray, London, 1858). The Babu conjectures, with some plausibility, that the 
name of the Mahdraja is HuvishJcaf who has been identified with Hushka, the 
King of Kashmir of the Eaja Tarangini, the Ooerki, OOHPKI, of the debased 
Greek numismatic legends (Ariana Antiqua 375), whose name is so frequently 
associated with that of Kanishka, the Kanerki of the Indo-Scythian Coins. I 
may add, as a matter of interest connected with monumental records of this age, 
that an inscription of Hushka, in the square Indian-Pali character, has been 
lately discovered at Muttra. (See note by Mr. E. 0. Bayley, Jour. As. Soc. 
Bengal, 1861, p. 347). 

Professor Dowson has succeeded in mastering the inscription on a steatite 
funereal vase, preserved in the Peshawur Museum, which proves to refer to the 
erection of a tope by the Brothers Gihilena and Siha-rachhitena. And finally 
Mr. Korris, in concert with Mr. Dowson, is engaged on a most promising Inscrip- 
tion from the neighbourhood of Hussun Abdal, near Eawul Pindee, in the 
Punjab, regarding which Professor Dowson has obligingly communicated to me 
the following notice : — 

The plate, which is fourteen inches long by three and-a-half broad, is broken 
in the middle, where many of the letters are lost; a connected reading of the 
whole cannot, therefore, be hoped for. The King’s name is Ohliatrapa Siliaho 
Kumduko ; these words are followed by so there can be no doubt that they 
form the name. After the name there are some letters obliterated, and then 
follow the worcb Tahhcisilaye ntxyaTe uto/tenw prachu deso^ which probably mean 
the country north-east of Taxila.” _ The words QhhxnMojpd liako are stamped as 
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I now annex an English version of the texts of the classic 
historians. 

‘^Justin, xlij c. iv.^ — -After the death of Alexander the Great, when 
the kingdoms of the east were divided among his successors, the 
government of Parthia was committed to Stasanor, a foreign ally, 
because none of the Macedonians would deign to accept it. Sub- 
sequently, when the Macedonians were divided into parties by civil 
discord, tlie Parthians, with the other people of Upper Asia, followed 
Eiimencs, and when he was defeated, went over to Antigonus. 
After Ids death they were under the rule of Seleucus Nicator, and 
then under Antiochus, and his successors, from whose great-grand- 
son, Seleucus,® they first revolted, in the first Punic war, when 
Lucius Manlius Yulso and Marcus Attilius Regulus were Consuls,^ 

an endorsement on the back of the plate.” X myself have not had an oppor- 
tunity of examining this inscription, but 1 should be inclined, as a first conjec- 
ture, to identify the Kumiluho with some of the Kozola Kadapes family. The 
figured date on the plate is X X ? 3 3 , which is followed by the words Maha^ 
ray am maliata, &c. (Prinsep’s Essays ii. 202, 203). 

^ Translation of the Eev. J. S. Watson. Bohn’s Edit : London, 1853. 

2 Clinton justly remarks, — The account of Justin is inconsistent with his 

date. BehMcmt the son of Antiochus Theus, began to reign four years later. 
But this date is confirmed by Arrian apud Photium, cod. 58, who seems to fix the 
revolt to the reign of Antiochus. * Eusebius agrees in this date, 01. 132, 8 
[B.C. 250] Parthi a Macedonibus defecerunt : ex usque unus imperavit Arsaces a 
quoArsacidae * * Suidas 'Ap(r«/cj;G‘ 6 &c. * * The 293 years com- 

puted from B.C. 538 (the beginning of the reign of Cyrus in the Canon) will give 
B.O. 245 for the cojnmencement. Strabo, xi, c, ix, 2 * ^ The establishment was 
therefore gradual, and might not be completed till the reign of Seleucus. Justin 
xli, 4, describes the acquisitions of Arsaces as gradual, and adds, c. 5, ^'qusesito 
simul constitutoque regno matura senectute decedit.” — fasti Hellenici, p. 18. 

3 Clinton fasti Eomani, ii, 243, places Arsaces in b.o. 250. fasti Hellenici 
iii, p. 18, read in Justin L. Manlio Yulsone C. Atilio Eegulo coss — that is, I 
understand with Yalesius ad Ammianum 23, 6, 3, Caius Atilius Eegulus L. 
Manlius Yulso the consuls of B.o. 250, and not L. Manlius Yulso Marcus Atilius 
Eegulus the consuls of b.c, 256. I prefer the lower date because it is more con- 
sistent with Justin himself, who refers the acts of Arsaces to the reign of Seleucus, 
B.c. 246, and with the dates preserved by other authorities. Eusebius and Suidas, 
who are quoted in the Tables f . H. iii, p. 18, give b.c. 250 and 246. Moses 
Chorenensis ii, 1, refers . the rise of Arsaces to the 11th year of Antiochus Theus : 
undeeimo ejus anno a Macedonum jugo Parthi defecere, that is in b.o. 251 ; or 
60 years after the era of the Seleucxdm began : ii, 2, post sexaginta annos quam 
Alexander mortuus est, Parthis imperitavit Arsaces. But the 60th year of that 
era (which is here meant) was completed in autumn, b.o., 252, These dates also 
more nearly agree with the later date, b.o. 250.” 

Mr. J. Lindsay, the latest writer on Parthian Numismatics, places the revolt 
of the Parthians in 255 B.o, ; bat as he does not notice Clinton's emendation of 
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For their revolt, the dispute between the two brothers, Seleiiciis 
and Antiochus, procured them impunity ; for while they sought to 
wrest the throne from one another, they neglected to pursue the 
revolters. 

“ At the same period, also, Theodotus, governor of the thousand 
cities of Bactria, revolted, and assumed the title of king ; and all the 
other people of the east, influenced by his example, fell away from 
the Macedonians, One, Arsaces, a man of uncertain origin, but of 
undisputed bravery, happened to arise at this time, and he, who 
was accustomed to live by plunder and depredations, hearing a 
report that Seleucus was overcome by the Gauls in Asia, and being 
consequently freed from dread of that prince, invaded Parthia with 
a hand of marauders, overthrew Andragoras, his lieutenant, and 
after putting him to death, took upon himself the government of the 
country. Not long after, too, he made himself master of Hyrcania, 
and thus, invested with authority over two nations, raised a large 
army, through fear of Seleucus and Theodotus, king of the 
Bactrians, But being soon relieved of his fears by the death of 
Theodotus, he made peace and. an alliance with his son, who was 
also named Theodotus and not along after, engaging with Eang 
Seleucus, who came to take vengeance on the revolters, he obtained 
a victory ; and the Parthians observe the day on which it was 
gained with great solemnity, as the date of the commencement of 
their liberty. 

Justin, xli, c. v. — Seleucus being then recalled into Asia by new 
disturbances, and respite being thus given to Arsaces, he set- 
tled the Parthian government, levied soldiers, built fortresses, and 

the consular date, or enter upon any discussion of the subject, I presume he ac- 
cepted the ordinarily received epoch without question. *' Coinage of the Par- 
thians,” Cork, 1852. The author of the article, “ Arsaces,” in Smith's Dictionary 
(London, 1844), who seems to have examined the various authorities with unusual 
care, gives the preference to the date of 250 B.a. 

^ M. de Bartholomaei, in his “ Rdponse a Mr. Droysen,” incidentally offers 
some valuable criticisms on this statement of lustin : — 

Nous ferons observer encore, que letgmoignage de Justin sur les premiers 
Arsacides est assez conforme ^ celui qui nous occupe dans ce moment. On ie 
trouve dans le mOme livre. Justin, aprbs avoir fait des deux premiers rois Parthes 
un seul Arsace, dit de ce rois ^ Cigus memoriae hune honor em Pai'thi tribuerunt 
ut omnes cxinde reges suos Arsacis nomine nuneupent. Hujus filius et succes- 
sor regni Arsaces et ipse nomine * * II s’agit cependant du troisibme roi Parthe 
que nous trouvons dans un auteur bien plus digne de foi, sous le nom d’Artaban, 
ot ce dernier nom, ainsi que celui du second roi (Tiridate) a dt5 omis par Justin. 
Cette double omission ne peut i^tre motiv5e par la seul raison que tous les rois 
s’appelaient Ai^ace, car dans ce cas ce nom repC't5 ne signifierait rien ; ou bien, 
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strengthened Ms towns. * * His son [!] and successor on the 

throne, whose name was also Arsaces, fought with the greatest 
bravery against Antiochns the son of Selenciis, who was at the 
head of 100,000 foot and 20,000 horse, and was at last taken into 
alliance with him. 

Justin xli, c. vl— Almost at the same time that Mithridates 
ascended the throne among the Parthians, Eudratides began to 
reign among the Bactiians ; ^ both of them being great men. But 
the fortune of the Parthians, being the more successful, raised 
them, under this prince, to the highest degree of power ; while the 
Bactrians, harassed with various wars, lost not only their dominions, 
but their liberty ; for having suffered from contentions with the 
Sogdians, the Brangians, and the Indians, they were at last over- 
come, as if exhausted, by the weaker Parthians. Eucratides, how- 
ever, carried on several wars with great spirit, and though much 
reduced by his losses in them, yet, when he was besieged by 
Demetrius, king of the Indians, with a ganison of only BOO soldiers, 
he repulsed, by continual sallies, a force of 60,000 enemies. 
Having accordingly escaped, after a five month’s siege, he reduced 
India under his power. But as he was returning from the country, 
he was killed on his march by his son, with whom he had shared his 
throne, and who was so far from concealing the murder, that, as if 
he had killed an enemy, and not his father, he drove his chariot 
through his blood, and ordered his body to be cast out unburied. 
During the course of these proceedings among the Bactrians, a 
war arose between the Parthians and Medes, and, after fortune on 
each side had been some time fluctuating, victory at length fell to 
the Parthians, when Mithridates, enforced with this addition to his 
power, appointed Bacasis over Media, while he himself marched 
into Hyrcania (and ultimately) extended the Parthian empire ^ ^ 
from Mount Caucasus to the river Euphrates.” 

[As the prologme of this book of Justin’s history is of consider- 
able importance, I revert to the original text]. Prologus, lib. xli. 

si Tauteur avalt Yoiilu I’appliquer ^ tous les' rois, il aurait ggalement suffi au 4ine 
doxit Justin fait le Sme; (tertius , Farthorum rex Priapatius fuit, sed et ipse 
Arsaces) or Justin s’exprimant de la inline maniere snrle nom du fils de Diodote 
qiie sur eelni du fils d’Arsaee, a bien pu commettre le m^me genre d’erreur pour 
tous les deux. * * * Justin confond quelquefoxs les faits, et encore 

plus souvenfc les noms ; et comme cette fois il n'est appuy^ par aucim autre auteur, 
son temoignage coneernant le nom du fils et successeur de Diodote^ n’est pas 
d’ua bien grand poids.” 134, 
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Uno et qnadrigesimo volumine continentur res PartMcse et Bac- 
trianse. In ParthiciSj nt est constitutnm impeiinm per Arsacem 
rcgem. ^ ^ In Bactrianis antem rebus iit a Diodoto regniim 

constitutnm est: deinde qixa re pugnantes Scy thieve geiites Saraucse 
et Asiani Bactra occupavere, et Sogdiaiios. Indicge quoque res 
addita^, gestse per Apollodotum et Menandriim, reges eoriim. 
Teiibner’s Edit., p. 232, 1859. 

Strabo, B. xi, c. ix, 2.^~-"I)isturbances haTing arisen in tbe 
countries beyand the Taurus in consequence of the Kings of Syria 
and Media, who possessed the tract of which we are speaking, being 
engaged in other affairs,^ those who were intrusted with the govern- 
ment of it occasioned first the revolt of Bactriana ; then Euthydemus 
and his party the revolt of all the country near that province.® 
Afterwards Arsaces, a Scythian^ * ^ invaded Parthia, and made 

himself master of it. ^ * The Parthians at last took possession 

^ Translation by W. Falconer. — Bohn’s Edit.^ London, 1S56. 

2 Adopting Tyrwhitt’s conjecture Trpbg dWoig, W.F. 

^ Strabo xi. s, iv. French translation by MM. De la Porte du Theil, Coray, 
and Gossolin. Paris, 1805. Yol. iv. p. 272. 

II se fut C‘levg de grands troubles dans ies pays d’au dela du Taurus ; on vit 
d’abord Ics officiers auxquels dtoit confix le gouvernement de la ‘Bactriane, 
BC soustraire il leur autorite ; et Euthydemus se rendit maitre de ce qui avoisinoit 
cette province.® Ensuite Arsaces, Scythe d’origne, &c.2 

^ Elsewhere [ix, 3] Strabo says, — according to others he was a Bactrian, and, 
withdrawing himself from the increasing power of Diodotus, occasioned the revolt 
of Parthia.” 


® On vit d^ahordf cfcc. Je erois avoir rendu assez litteralement le grec: — 
npwroj^ fisv rijv Bd/crpeavr)j' dmarrifTav di TrsTrKTT^vfLsvot, Kcd T7)i4yyvga ijg 
Trdcrav di mpt Bv9vSr//^o7\ Mm cette phrase obscure donne mati^re ^ beaucoup 
de difficultes historiques et chronologiques. Pour les exposer toutes, fht-ce de la 
manifere la plus simple, il faudroit une note extr^mement longue; et Je no 
tenterai point de les resoudre, quand, it plusieurs reprises, de savans hommes 
Font vainement essay e.^ Seuiement dirai-je quo, d’apr^s un autre passage (cap. 
xiv.) on pourroit croire qu’ici les mots, Kal rr}p iyyvg avrr^g irdtjav ot •nrepi 
Ev0i;^?7goi',annon9ant des faits postSrieum % la premiere defection des satrapes de 
la Bactriane, et m^me la r^volte d’Arsaebs I dans la Parthysea, doiv^nt ^tre 
regard^s comme une esp^ce de parenthfese. Clinton, in referring ’^to the 
same passage, remarks, Strabo makes the revolt of Bactria precede, the rise of 
the Parthians. But he speaks without precision, for wc know from Polybius that 
Euthydemus was contemporary with Antiochus; and, according to Strabo him- 
self, the founder of the Bactrian kingdom was Diodotus.” F.H. app, 315. 

Conf. Palmer Exercitat. &c., p. 332. Yaiilant, Arsacid. imp. &c. tom. 1, 
p.l, et seq. Longuer, Annal Arsacid, p. 3, et seq. Bayer, Hist. regn. Gr^o. 
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of all the country within the Euphrates, They deprived lueratides, 
and then the Scythians, by force of arms, of a part of Bactriana, 

Strabo, cxi, 1.— 1. The Greeks who occasioned the revolt [of 
Bactria] became so powerful by means of the fertility and advantag'es 
of the country that they became masters of Ariana and India, 
according to Apollodorus of Artamita, Their chiefs, particularly 
Menander (if he really crossed the Hypanls to the east, and Isamus) 
conquered more nations than Alexander.^ These conquests were 
achieved partly by Menander, partly by Demetrius, son of Euthy- 
demus, King of the Bactiians, They got possession not only of 
Pattalene, but of the kingdoms of Saraostus and Sigerdis, which 
constitute the remainder of the coast. ^ — 

Their cities were Bactria, which they call also Zariaspa ^ ^ 

and Darapsa, and many others.^ Among these was Eucratidia, which 
ha<i its name from Eucratidas, the king. When the Greeks got 
possession of the country they divided it into satrapies, that of 
Aspionus and Turiva the Parthians took from Eucratidas. They 
possessed Sogdiana also, situated above Bactriana, to the east, 
between the river Oxus (which bounds Bactriana and Sogdiana) 
and the laxartes; the latter river separates the Sogdii and the 
nomades. 

Polybius, X, 9.® — When Antiochus was informed that Euthyde- 

* Strabo speaking of the difficulty of obtaining trustworthy information regard- 
ing these distant countries elsewhere [xv, 2, 3] remarks : Apollodorus, for 
instance, author of the Parthian History, when he mentions the Greeks who 
occasioned the revolt of Bactriana from the Syrian kings, who were the successors 
of Seleucus Hicator, says, that when they became powerful they invaded India. 
He adds no discoveries to what was previously known ; and even asserts, in con- 
tradiction to others, that the Bactrians had subjected to their dominion a larger 
portion ofindia than the Macedonians ; for Eucratidas (one of these kings) had a 
thousand cities subject to his authority. But other writers affirm that the Mace- 
donians conquered nine nations, situated between the Hydaspes and the Hypanis, 
and obtained possession of 500 cities, not one of which was less than Cos Meropis, 
and that Alexander, after having conquered all this country, delivered it up to 
Porus.” 

2 Ptolemy vii, 1, 46. SJdyaXa r/ Kal M. P, Vivien de Saint- 

Martin identifies this city with the modern Amritsir, Etude sur la geographic 
grecque et latine de Flnde.’' Paris, 1858. 

® From Hampton's Polybius. 


Bactrian. s. 15, et seq, p. 32, et seq. Ed. Corsin de Minnis. aliorumque, &c., 
s. 2, p, 31. Frcelieh, Dub. de Minnis, &c., p. 35. Sainte-Croix, Mem. sur lo 
gouv. des Parthes, Acad, dcB Imcr, et B. L, vol. L, M6m. p. 40 et 53. 
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mu8 liad encamped with Ms whole army near Tagnria, and that he 
had stationed a body of 10,000 cavalry upon the banks of the river 
Arius to defend the passage, he immediately raised the siege, and 
resolved to pass the river and to advance towards the enemy. 
Being distant three days^ journey from the place ^ ^ the Baetrian 

cavalry, being now infoi'med by their scouts of what had happened, 
ran towards the river, and were ready to attack the troops as they 
marched ^ [the result of the engagement was to force] the 
Bactrians, whose ranks were already broken, to % in great disorder. 
Nor did they stop their flight till they had reached the camp of 
Euthydemus ^ ^ Antiochus had a horse killed under him in the 

battle, and was himself wounded in the mouth ^ ^ Euthydemus, 

disheartened by this defeat, retreated to Zariaspa, a city of Bac- 
triana, with all his army. 

Polybius, xi, 8. — Euthydemus, who was himself a native of 
Magnesia, endeavoured to justify his conduct, and said that Antio- 
chus had no reason for attempting to deprive him of his kingdom, 
since he never had rebelled against him, but had only obtained 
possession of Bactriana by destroying the descendants^ of those 
who had before revolted. He insisted long upon this point, and 
entreated Teleas to mediate for him with Antiochus that hostilities 
might cease, and that he might be allowed to retain the name of 
king. He urged that such a reconciliation was even necessary for 
their common safety. That those wandering tribes, who were 
spread in great numbers along the borders of the province, were 
alike dangerous to them both * * With these instructions he 

sent back Teleas to the King. 

Antiochus, who had long been desirous of putting an end to 
the war, acknowledged the force of these reasons, and declared 
himself willing to accept the peace that was oflered. And when 
Teleas had gone and returned again many times, Euthydemus at 
last sent his own son Demetrius to ratify the treaty. The king 
received him favourably, and * ^ promised to give him one of his 
daughters in marriage, and to suffer his father to retain the name 
of king. The rest of the treaty was expressed in writing*, and the 
alliance conflrmed by oaths. 

^ As this pa.:isag-e has an important bearing on certain arguments I have yet 
to develope, I transcribe the original text: — ‘K.ai yd.p avroQ^p 6 EvOvorjinog 
Mdyp^g' Trpog dv afrEKoyi^er^ ^tdffKOiVf d}g ov diKaitog avrhv ^ Avrioxog ifc r?/g 
^acrtXstag sK/SaXslv CTrouSa^u* ysyopBvai ydp ovk avTog d.7ro<TrdT7jg rov jSaaiXEfpCy 
ctXX j BTEpoiv aTTocTavriPVf htaviXonivog rovg EKeiptov eKyovovs oi'rcu icparrjcrai 
rijg^ Batcrpiavoiv apxm* Polyb. e. 34. — See also Bayer, p. 67^ and a note on 
kyovovg, in Ariana Antiqha,p. 218. 
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After this transaction, Antiochns, having first distributed a large 
quantity of corn among his troops and taken the elephants that 
belonged to Euthydemus, began his march with all his army. 
Passing Mount Caucasus, he came into India and renewed his alli- 
ance with Sopliagasenus, the Indian king. In this place he obtained 
more elephants, so that the whole number was now 150; and 
having furnished his army with a new supply of corn, he again 
decamped, but left Androsthenes behind him to receive the money 
which the king' had engaged to pay. He then traversed the pro- 
vince of Arachosia, and having passed the river Erymanthus and 
advanced through Drangia into Carmania, as the winter now 
approached, he sent his troops into quarters. P. 349. 

The above complete the fragments relating directly to Bactrian 
history. Among the incidental notices, I may advert to Plutarch's 
anecdote of the distribution of Menander's ashes, ^ which has an 
interesting bearing upon other questions of Indian Archaeology,^ as 
well as to the statement in the Periplus of the continued currency 
of the coins of Menander and Apollodotus at Baroach.* 

Having exhibited the materials contributed by classic authors 
towards the determination of the history of the Greek dynasties in 
Bactria, I next reproduce an abstract of the conclusions arrived at 
by the more prominent commentators on the general subject — from 
Bayer, who had to rely almost exclusively on the fragmentary 
passages I have just quoted — to the later writers, who have each, 
in their degree, had the advantage of the gradually accumulating 
Numismatic testimony now represented by nearly 250 different types 
of coins, independent of the minor varieties of each, 

I Latin Translation ~ Pliitarchi opera, vol. 4 p. 821. — At Menandri cujusdam, 
qui apnd Bactra regnum moderate gesserat^ in eastris mortui civitates funus cUm 
pro consnetndine procnrassent, de reliquiis in certamen pervenerunt, segrdque pax 
hac conditione coiit, ut singulse parte cinerum ablata aequali, monxmentnm ei viro 
apnd se qn^qne ponerent/’ — Hndson, edit. p. 27. 

3 Kote on Topes, Prinsep’s Essays, 1. 165. 

3 Latin Translation. — Alexander ex his (Bactriorum) regionibns profectus, 
usque ad Gangem descendit, relinquens a latere Limyricam et australia Indige : 
quamobrem usque ad bodiernum diem in Barygazis veteres commeant drachmae 
literis Graecis inscriptae, titulo eorum, qui post Alexandrum requarunt, Apollo - 
(loti et Menandri : est etiam ilia in regione ad orientem nrbs dicta Ozene, in qua 
oUm regia erat. — Tincent, Commerce of the Ancients, ii. 204 ; Wilson, AA. 348 ; 
J-.E,A.S. xii. 46. 
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BACTEIAN DYNASTIES. 

m.i. 

Bayer’s List (1788 A.B.). ^ ^ ^ 

1. —Theodotus I. 255 B.o.^ regni Bactriani conditor. 

2. —Theodotus 11. 243 B.o. Tlieodotus Theodoti f. pacem facit cum Bartliis; 

3. — Eiithydemus 220 b.o; regno evertit Theodotum regem. 

B.o. 208, Antiochus iil, Eutbydemum bello petit, b.o. 205, Antiocbus cum 
Euthydemo paeem facit. 

4. -— Menander 195 B.a Eex Indiae et Bactrianse, 

5. — -Eucratides 181 B.o. 

B. 0 . 152. Mithridates Partbus Mediam Hyrcaniam et Elymaida occupai 

6. — Eucratides Eucratidis f. 146 B.a 


Ko. 2. 


Olintok’s List (1880). 

''The Greek kingdom of Bactriana was founded at the same time with the 
Parthian, and subsisted for about 120 or 130 years, under seven kings : 


B.C. 

250 to 200. 


. 1. Diodotus. 

I 2. Diodotus IL 
^ 3. Euthydemus. 


"'4. Demetrius. 
B.C. 200 to 5. Menander, 
130 or 120."' 6. Eucratides. 




Eucratides 11. 


"Diodotus or Theodotus * * then Theodotus i!., and Buthydemus, with 
whom Antiochus Magnus- was engaged. These three Knga • • appear to 
have occupied a space of about fifty years b.o. 260-200.” Demetrius, Menander, 
Eucratides. • * “We may discern in these notices, Eucratides, a warlike 

king, the master of 1,000 cities, who -was despoiled of his provinces by the 
Parthians, and finally lost his kingdom to the Scythians. Between Arsaces ii. 
who was contemporary with Euthydemus, and this Mithridates i., Justin (xli. 5) 
reckons two kings of Parthia, whose times would correspond with the rei"-ns of 
Demetrius and Menander. Eucratides ii., in whom the Baotrian monarchy 
ended, appears to have been no other than the son of Eucratides I., recorded by 
Justin as the murderer of his father. These four last kings might extend the 
duration of the kingdom to seventy or eighty years longer, and might terminate 
at B.0. 120 or 130,’* Easti Hellenici iii, 315. 

•ParthoramprimiMtusetprimaeorumepoeha,250B.c. Altera epocha 
Parthicxregm, 24, B.O. Ars^es Hyrcaniam occupat, 244 b.o, Amaces contra 
Theodotum regem helium parat. 
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No.. 3.' 

Prof, E . R . Wilson. (1841,/ 


Gbeek Dxkastiss, 

■ B,ej. 

fheodotus I. Philoxenes 

!l?lieodotiis IL 240 AntialMdes 

Euthydemns .220 — 190 Archebios 

Demetrius 190 Menander . 

Eiikatrides 181 Apollodotus 

Heliokles 147 Biomedes . 

Lysias 147 Hermseus .... 

Amyntas 135 Agathokles 

AgathoMeia Pantaleon 

Antimaclins 140 


B.a 

135 
125—120 
....... 126 

...... 110 

100 

98 

135 

120 


Barbaric Kings, 

Su-Heemjeus, Kadaphes, Kadphises, 

Mayes 100 Azilises 60 

Palirisus 80 Azes 50 

Spalyrius 75 SQTHP ME FA 2, Kingr of Kings 

^ The folio vring is a summary of the more prominent contributions to Bac- 
trian Numismatics prior to 1840 : — 

1. Kohler, Mddailles greques do Rois de la Bactriane, du Bosphore. St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1822; Supplement, 1823. 

2. Tychsen, Comentt. Recentt. Gottingg. v., vi. 

3- Schlegel, Journal Asiatique, 1828. 

4. James Prinsep, Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1833 to 1838. Re- 
printed in the edition of his Essays, London, 1858. 

5. Raoul Rochette, Journal des Savants, 1834 to 1839, and 1844. 

6. K. 0. Moller, Gottingen Anzeigen, 1835 (No. 177}^ 1838 (No. 21). 

7. Mionnet, Suppt. viii. 1837. 

8. Lassen, ^Zur Geschichte der Griechischen und Indoskythisehen Konige,' 
Bonn, 1838. Republished in the Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1840. 

9. Grotefend Die Munzen der Konige von Bactrien. Hanover, 1839. 

I am not aware that any of the above works require especial notice. The 
value and importance of James Prinsep s labours in the cause of Oriental Numis- 
matics and Palaeography are, I trust, sufficiently appreciated by the ordinary 
readers of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. It may be necessary, how- 
ever, that I should advert briefly to M. Raoul Rochette’s series of Essays in the 
Journal des Savants, which are not so readily accessible to English students. The 
antiquarian and purely numismatic portion of these are fully worthy of M, R. Ro- 
chette’s deservedly high reputation ; but the general consistency of his classiflca- 
tion is sadly damaged by an eccentric theory, perseveringly adhered to, regarding 
the origination of the Bactrian Dynasty, which he attributes to the Agatliocles, 
(elsewhere called Plierides; Arrian apud Photium, Iviii.), mentioned by Syncellus 
as the Governor of Persia, on the part of Antiochus ii., and who M, Rochette 
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Tonones ... . 
Fndopherres 
Gondophares 
Abagasiis .... 


Indo-Parthian Dynastt, 

.... Kodes 

Miscellaneous Arsacidaii 
Kings 


Kadphises 

Kanerki.... 

Kenorano 


Intdo-Scythian Phinces of Kabul. 

Ooerki 

Baraoro 

Sassanians 


Contempoeaky Classificatioi?. 

Eiikratides. 

.Heliokies. 

Antialkides Antimachus .....Agatkokles 

Archebius Philoxenes ....Menander ...Pantaleon 

ApoUodotus 
Diomedes 
Hermeeus 
Su’Hermeeus (1) 

^ Ariana Antiqua/ p. 267. 

No. 4. 

M. BE BARTHOLOMilil's LiST. 

1. Defection de la Bactriane et commencement du r^gne de Diodote, vers 256 

av. J.C. 

2. Agathocl^s succbde ^ son pbre [Diodote I""], vers 240 av. J. C. 

3. Euthyd^me s’empare du trdne de la Bactriane par le meurtre dAgathoclfes 

215 av. J. 0. 

4. Pantaloon se maintient dans le Kaboulistan oriental contra Eutbyd^me 

jusque, vers 214 av. J. C. 

5. Guerre d’Eutbyd^me avec Antiochus apres 210 av. J. C. 

6. Traite de paix, conclu avec le Boi de Syria, vers 205 av J, C. 

7. Eutbydeme fait des conquetes dans TAriane et I’Aracboise, vers 200 av. J. C. 

8. Demetrius fils d’Eutbyd^me succbde h son p^re, vers 190 J. 0. 

9. Eucratides s’empare de la royautfi dans la Bactriane, Demetrius fonde une 

monarcbie dans TArachoise et dans les contr^es de Tlnde qui avaient etc 
conquises par son pere vers 181 av. J. C. 

10. Eucratides fait pendant piusieures ann^es la guerre ^ Demgbrins et finit par 

s emparer de ses ^tats, vers 164 av. J. C, 

11. Eucratides ©tend ses conquetes dans I’lnde, vei’s 160 av. J. C. 

identifies with the Agatbocles of tbe coins, completing the association by sup- 
posing bim to bave been tbc father and grandfather respectively of Diodotus P 
and Diodotus H. (J. des Sav, 1835, p, 593 ; 1836 p. 1b), 


Eutbydemus. 
Demetrius .... 

Lysias 

Amyntas 

Agatbokleia 
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12. Meiirtre d’Eucratide, par son fils Heliocles, qni s’empare de la cooronne en 

Bactriaue, vers 155 av. J. G. 

Id commence le de'membrement gradael de la monarchie, et les donnees his- 
toi'iqnes semblent nous manqner pour tenter meme un ordre clxronologiqne 
quelconque. 

13. Antimacliusibnde un rojaume dans la Brangiane 

14. Antialddes rdiinit sous sa domination rArachoise et la Kaboulistan oriental, 

15, Menandre fonde un puissant royaume dans FInde. 

16, Arsace A^L, Mitridate I'' roi Partbe, envahit la Drangiane, vers 145 av. J. C. 

17, CbCite complete de la Monarchie grecqne-bactrienne, proprement dite, vers 

139 av. J. C. ' Eohnes Zeitschrift/ 1843, p. 76. 


Ko. 3 , 0 . 

1 256 
243 

2 247 

3 227 

4 220 


5 196 

6 190 

7 190 

8 185 

9 178 

10 165 

11 

12 165 

13 

14 

15 

16 159 


17 150 

18 

19 

20 161- 

21 135 

22 
23 


Eo. 5. 

Major Cukntkgham’s Table. 

Biodotus I. 1 (ineluding Sogdiana, Bactria, and Margiana). 

Biodotus 11. J 

Agathocles ( Paropamisadse and Nysa, 

Pantaleon i 

Euthydemus— Bactriana, Ariana (including Aria, Brangia, Arachosia, 
and Paropamisadse), jJTysa, and subsequently Gandharitis, Peukelao- 
tis, and Taxila. 

Bemetriua— ditto, ditto ; and, later in his reign, Patalene, Syrastrene, 
Larice. 

Heliocles — Bactriana and Paropamisadse, 

Antimachus Theos— Mysa, Gand., Peuk., and Taxila. 

Eucratides— Bactriana, Ariana, besides Patalene, Syrastrene, and 
Larice, as well as ISfysa, Gand., Peak., and Taxila. 

Antimachus Efikephoros— Eysa, Gand., Peak., and Taxila, contempo- 
rarily with Eucratides* retention of the rest of his dominions. 

Philoxenes— succeeds to Antimachus ETikephoros’ kingdom. 

Eieias— ditto, with the exception of Taxila. 

Apollodotus succeeds Eucratides in Ariana, as well as Pata., Syr., Lar. 

Zoilus ■ " ' ■ ■ ■ 

Biomedes follow Apollodotus in Ariana alone. 

■Bionysius J 

Lysias— succeeds these in Paropamisad?e, and obtains ETicias* dominion 
of E'ysa, Gand., and Peuk. j while Mithridates T, possesses himself 
of Ariana, having previously gained Margiana from Eucratides. 

Antialcidas— succeeds to Lysias’ kingdom. 

Amyatas ) Antialeidas 

Archebius ) 

•140 Menander — reigns in Paropamisadse, ETysa, Gand., Peuk., Taxila, 
For. Eeg., Oath., Patalene, Syr., Lar. 

Strato— succeeds, with the exception of the countries of Fata., Syr., 
Lar., which fall to Mauas. 

Tcleplius I 
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24 126 Hermseus— ‘rules over Parop., Nysa, Gand., Peuk. (The Su-Sakas 

obtain Aria, Drangia, and Arach., from the Parthians). 

25 Mauas—has Taxila, For. Eeg,, Oath., Pata., Syr., Lar. 

26 105 Kadphises“~( takes possession of Hermeeus’ kingdom, and 

Taxila from Mauas (Kozola Kadaphes). 

27 Yonones ^ 

28 Spalygis f- Paropamisadse. 

29 Spalirises J 

: SO 110 Azas — succeeds Mauas, obtaining also, in 90 B.O., Nysa, Gand., and 

Peuk. ■ ■ ■ 

SI 80 Azilisas— succeeds Azas in the three latter, adding Taxila, and the 
Paropamisadse. 

32 80 The Soter Megas obtains the dominions of Azas, and subsequently 

those of Azilisas. 

GO The Yuchi again possess Parop., Njm, and Tax,, &c. 

33 26 Gondophares — reigns in Ariana. 

34 Abdagases (and Sinnakes or Adinnigaus) — ditto in ditto, less the Parop . 

. ■•A.D. 


35 44 Arsaces (Ornospades or Orthomasdes) — ditto, ditto. 

36 107 Pakores Monesses — ditto, ditto (Hi5,theleh in Bactriana). 

[36*' Oi-thagnes.] 

207 Artcmon — in Aria, Drangia, Arachosia. 

Sassanians. 

“ Numismatic Chronicle,” vol. viii., p. 175 (1843). 


No. 6. 

M. Lassen’s List. 

Die Grieciiisch-Baktrischen un3> Griechisch-Indischen Konigb 
1. Die Griechisoh-Baktrischen. 

Diodotus I., vor 250 vor Chr. G.^ 

Diodotus 11., seit 237 Agathokles, in Badakslian und am 

obern Indus seit 245. 

Euthydemos, unabhiingig seit .... 245; 

in Baktrien seit 222 ; Pantaleon. 

Demetrios, seit 205 ; besiegt um 165. 

Eukratides, nach 180. 

Heliokles, seit 160 ; Lysias, nach 105 ; Antimachus, seit 170. 

Archebios, 150-140; Antialkides j .... Philoxenes, um 160. 

Amyntas. 

1 Lassen had originally adopted the date 256 b.c. “Zur Geschichte, 
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2. DieJ GEmOHISOH-tolSOHBN Konigjb. 

Appollodotns, naeh 160. 

Zoiios und Dionyslos. 

Menandros, sett 144, ; , 

Strat'On, urn 124. 

Hippos^ratos,. meli 114. 

Dioinedes, Nikias, Teleplios, zwischen 114 u. 100. 

Hermaios^ 100--8I>.' 

Die IroosKYTHiscHEN msTD Parthischen KoNiaE. 

1. Caea-Konige. 

Tonones, kurz vor u. Back Ckr. G. 

Spalygis. 

Yadopherres, am 90. 

Abdagases, von 40 bis 30. 

2 , JUEITCHI-KbHIGB. 

KadpMses I., nacb 85 vor Cbr. G. 

Kadaphes, and seine namenlosen Il^acMolger etwa bis 60 v. Chr. G. 

Kadpbises II., seit 24 vor Chr. G., bis etwa 1. 

3 . TUKUSHKA-KbNIGE. 

Hushka oder Oerki, von etwa 10 vor bis 5 nach Chr. G. 

Gushka, bis 10 nach Chr. G. 

Kanishka, Oder, Kanerki, bis 40. 

Balan, bis 45. 

Oer Kenorano, bis 60. 

" Indische Alterthamskande,” vol. ii., p. xziv., published 1852. 

Antiochus Tlieos, in addition to the ordinary currency of the 
Western portion of his dominionsj exhibiting the conventional 
reverse device of ^‘Apollo seated on the cortina,” seems to have 
issued a special currencj for the Eastern provinces bearing the 
emblem of Jupiter JSgiochus. These latter coins are interesting, 
as forming the connecting link in the Numismatic history of 
the period — between the expiring dominancy of the Seleucidse in 
Bactria and the assertion of independence by Diodotus, who 
continues to use the same style and device, with his own newly 
assumed title of BASIAETB. 

This special coinage is more important, however, in its bearing 
npon the subsequent issues, in the connexion between the two 
series established by identity of Mint-monograms, especially if 


Mayes, nacb 120 vor Chr G. 
Azilises, um 100. 

Azes, seit 95. 

Spalirisos, um 60, 
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these are conceded, as a general rule, to be composed of the initial 
and closely following letters of the name of the city in which 
coins tliemBeives were struck. 

At present, the number of examples I am able to cite is limited 
to the following combinations as figured in Prinsep's Essays 
PL xi. G., Nos. A, B, G—Ca, combined with D, and No. 12, which 
last is simply the letter N. 

In addition to these, a new coin of Sir Bartle Freres gives the 
monogram A, associated with a second mint mark, composed of an 
5? enclosed within an 0. 

Diodotus. 

No. 1 — Gold. Weight, 132*3 grains. Major Hay. 

Obverse — Head of the king to the right, apparently giving the 
portrait of Biodotus at an early period of his reign. 

Reverse — Erect figure of Jupiter, in the act of hmiing the 
thunderbolt ; ^tEgis on the left arm ; Eagle in front of the left foot; 
Chaplet in the field ; no monogram. 

Legend— BASIAEOS AIOAOTOY. 

No. 2 — Gold. Weight, 131*3 grains. Major Hay. 

Similar to the above, No. 1. Except that the head of the king 

No. 2. 


N 


is more finished, and represents his features at a more advanced 
period of life. On the reverse field, there is an addition of a 
spear-head under the left arm. 

The only other known gold coin of this king is in the 
Bibliotheque Imperiale. It has been described in the Journal des 
Savants,” by Raoul Eochette, and noticed in Wilson’s Ariana 
Antiqua” (p. 218). A glyptique line engraving of the coin may 
be referred to in the « Tresor de Numismatique,” pL ixxii., fig. 4. 

The silver coins of Biodotus follow the types of the gold pieces 
given above— figure 1 of the accompanying Plate ii is a copy of the 
king’s head on the obverse of a tetradrachma in the British 
Museum. 
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Tlie monograms on Dioclotus’ proper coins are comprised in the 
following' numbers, as discriminated in PL xi., c. Prinsep’s Essays. 
Ko. 1 with X. No. 2 with 0, a. No. 2, a. Mr, Gibbs has a 
tetradrachma bearing a new monogram, composed of an open M 
with the centre angle prolonged downwards. 

Diodotus ako Agathocles. 

No. 3 — 'Tetradrachma, weight 4 drachms, 14 grains (French). 
M. de Bartholomsei.^ Fig. 2, Plate iii. Koehnes’ Zeitschrift, 1843. 

Obverse — ^Head of Diodotus to the right. 

Legend— AIOAOTOY 2QTHP02. 

Pe verse — ^Erectfigme of Jupiter, as in Diodotus' coins. 

Legend— BA2IAEY0NT02 APAeOKAEOYX AIKAIOY. 

Monogram — No. 3 Prinsep, with chaplet in the field. 

No. 4 — Plate ii, fig 2. A similar coin in the possession of Mr- 
J. Gibbs — monogi'am No. 4, Prinsep. 

Diodotus and Antimachus. 

No. 5 — Tetradrachma (cast). Major Hay.® 

Obverse — Head to the right. 

Legend— AIOAOTOY 2QTHP02. 

Keverse — Erect figure of J upiter, as in Diodotus' coins. 

Legend— BA2IAEY0NT02 ANTIMAXOY OEOY. 

Monogram — AN, with chaplet. 

^ First published in 1 843, by the owner, in Kdhnes Zeitschrift, p. 67, pi. iii, 

%. 2 . 

- An engraving of this cast may he seen in the '^Numismatic Chronicle,'* fig. 7, 
plate iv, Yob ii, N.S. It may he necessary to explain how and why I venture to 
recognise and claim credence for a cast coin, that is, in effect, for a forgery. But 
the truth is, the not very discriminating demand by Europeans for Bactrian coins has, 
for long time past, stimulated the native goldsmiths and other cunning craftsmen 
of the Punjab to fabricate copies of the ancient Greek originals ; this is usually 
effected with considerable skill by a casting of silver, more or less debased, in or- 
dinary clay moulds, produced from direct impressions of the medal to he imitated. 
So that the intentional forgery simply constitutes for those who would use it as 
an aid to histor}-', a very close reproduction of a genuine model. The most 
frequent practice is to cast in silver, and, on rare occasions in gold, counterparts of 
the true copper coins; as the more precious metal is more suitable for the 
purpose, and when turned out meets with a readier sale, at prices far higher in 
proportion than specimens of the lower currency. This prevailing usage does 
not, however, debar the fac-simile reproduction of the more rare silver coins, as may 
be seen in the present example. Indeed, within my own limited experience, I 
have had occasion to examine a collection made by an Officer of at 
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EuTHYDBOTS AKB A^ATHOCLES. 

No. 6— Plato ii, fig. 3. Tetradrachma. Uhique. Mr. J. Gibbs, 
Bombay, G.S. 

Obverse — ^Head of Eutbydemas to the right. 

Legend— EY0YAHMOY OEOr. 

Beverse— Hercules, seated on a rock, with a club in his right 
hand.' •' • 

Legend— BASIAEYONTOS ArAeOKAEOYS AIKAIOY, 

Monogram No. 5, pi. xi. c. Prinsep. 

Agathooles. 

The ordinary types of Agathocles’ proper coinage comprise 
three varieties : — 

The first, exclusively of silver— having the head of the king on the obverse, 
eombined with a reverse exhibiting Jupiter leaning on a spear, with a small 
figure of Diana Lucifera in his right hand, with the legend, BASrAEQS 
ArAOOKAEOYS.V 

Second, both silver and copper coins, displaying a finished and beautifully- 
executed head of Bacchus on the obverse, with a Panther reverse, and the usual 
Greek legend.^ 

Third, exclusively copper pieces, of a square form, apparently following 
the local Indian model, ^ having a Panther and the legend BASIAEQS 
ATAeOKAEOVS on the other side— with the reverse of a Bacchante and a 
legend in the Indian-Pali or L^t character Agathuklayesa.'* 

Monogi'ams, Nos. S, 4, the mint marks found on the binominal coins of 
Biodotus. No. 5, which occurs on the medal acknowledging the supremacy of 
Euthydemus. No. 6, = AP, and the uncombined letters and SH. 

PeshSwur, in which were detected an absolute handful of silver casts, of various 
degrees of merit, all taken from one exquisite original of Agathocles’ Panther 
type of money, which had, itself, without the purchaser’s suspicion of its com- 
parative value, found its way into a reassociation with its own family. But 
while pleading for the utility of bond-Jide casts, which in some cases almost 
approach the accuracy of electrotypes, I must add, for the credit of Baetrian 
Numismatics, that no collector of ordinary acuteness need fear to be deceived by 
modern forgeries properly so called, that is, where dies have been cut for the 
purpose of producing new coins. Here Oriental aptitude is altogether at fault, 
the Eastern eye of the present day is unable to realize, equally as the hand is 
incapable of executing a semblance of Greek art. 

1 Tetradrachmas, pi. xiii, fig. 3. Prinsep’s Essays. PI. vi, fig. 3 Ariana 
Antiqua. PI. ii, fig 1. Journal des Savants, 1836. PI. Ixxiv, fig. 3. Tr^sor de 
Numismatique. Drachmas, J, des Sav. June, 1834, fig. 2. — A. A. vi, 4. 

2 Jour, des Sav. 1834, plate, fig, 1. A. A. vi, 5, 6, T. de N. Ixxiv, 2. 
Numismatic Journal, vii, pi. iii, fig. SO. 

2 See Prinsep's Essays, vol. i, page 220. 

^ J. des Sav. 1835, pi. x, fig. 1. A. A. vi, figs. 7, 8, 9. 
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' PANTALEOlSr, ■ 

I dispose at once of ttie coins of Pantaleon, in sequence to 
those of Agatliocles, as they imitate severally the lower types of 
the latter king, and offer but little subject for remark beyond the 
retention of the Indian Pali characters in the expression of the 
Oriental version of the prince’s name. 

The specimens available are limited to a unique coin of the 
late Mr. Brere ton’s, with the Iiead of Bacchus and the Panther 
rcv( 3 rse, and the not uncommon mintag'e of square copper pieces, 
similar to those of Agathocles, having a Panther on the obverse, 
with the legend, BASIAEQS HANTAAEONTOS — combined with 
a reverse of a Bacchante, and the Indian Pali name Pantalevasa.^ 

Antimachus Theos. 

The ordinary coins of Antimachus Theos are limited to a single 
series in silver, of which we have specimens in the descending 
scale, of Tetradi-achmas, Drachmas, Hemidrachmas, and Oboli. 
These uniformily bear the head of Antimachus with the Causia, 
or Macedonian Hat, and a reverse device of a figure of Neptune 
standing, to the front, with trident and palm branch, accompanied 
by the legend, arranged in two lines : — thus, 

BASIAEQS 0EOY— ANTIMAXOY. 

The king’s countenance is marked, and the likeness is usually 
weU preserved. An engraving from a Tetradrachma in the B.M. is 
given as %. 4 of the accompanying plate. Other engravings may 
be seen in the Mioiinet. Supp. viii., 466. Ariana Antiqua, pL xxi. 
12. Num. Chron., voL xiii., fig, 2, plate, page 70. 

The monograms on Antimachus Theos’ coins are represented 
under the following numbers of pL xi. c. Prinsep’s Essays : — 
Nos. 8a, 9^5. 28 — 27. 48. c. Cumiingham J.A. S, B. ix., p. 872. 
To these must be added the new monogram AN, which occm’s on 
the Diodotus’ medals. 

I have placed the above coins together, in supersession of the 
usual order followed by previous commentators, as they are prac- 
tically combined into a single group by the three medals, which 
introduce such important modifications in the distribution of the 
entire series. 

I propose to confine myself, in the present division of this papei*, 

^ See Prinsep, pi. xxviii., fig, 8.^ 

A. A.— pi, fig. II. 
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to a consideration of the limited number of coins under review, 
which in themselves constitute the strictly initial chapter of the 
Numismatic history of the Bactrian monarchy. 

It vriil be seen from the various dynastic lists compiled by 
modern writers, that from the very commencement of the discovery 
of the coins, which wex’e destined to enlarge the suite of Bactrian 
rulers from the seven monarchs recorded in ancient story ^ to the 
fifty kings, princes, or satraps, whose monetary memorials have 
survived to testify to the past position of the potentates whose 
names they bear — a difficulty was experienced in the compression, 
which was the most obvious idea, or the contemporary subdivision, 
which was the better theory — of so many kings within so confined 
a period of time ; ^ and, as a general rule, wdien any synclironous 
classification was attempted, the process was applied not to the 
leading monarchs of the line, but to their supposedly inferior and 
less powerful successors, who flourished towards the conclusion of 
the Bactrian epoch. Singular to say, the new coins now described 
necessitate a totally opposite course, and demonstrate that three, at 
least of the earlier potentates, held power contemporaneously ; to 
how many more names on the general list a like law may apply, it 
would be hazardous at this moment to speculate. 

The highly interesting medals. Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6, which exact 
a general reconstruction of the series to which they belong, present 
little or no difficulty in regard to theh relative bearing on each 
other, or the effect of their combined evidence on synchronous 
issues, and seem, susceptible of but a single classification. 

Nos. 3 and 4 can only be looked upon as issues by Agathocles, 
from two different mints of the kingdom over which he directly 
ruled, in self-avowed subordination to Biodotus.® 

^ la this Biimber I include Apoilodotus, rejecting all belief in any 2nd 
Eucratides. 

2 M. H* Rochette graphically illustrates his own sense of this difficulty : — 
Aux princes qni semblaient dej&> trop nombreux pour I’^troit espace de temps 
et de lieux dans leqnel ils se tronvaient presses, sont venus se joindre une foule 
de rois nouveaux, qu’il faut admettre dans ce m^me espace et qui redoublent 
notre embarras, en m6me temps qu’iis augm.enient notre int^ret. Par cette 
apparition inattendue de rbgnes dont il n’existe d' autres temoignages que ces 
monuments monies, plus d’un systbme de classification se trouve dgtniit, plus 
d’une conjecture, rejet^e d’abord, se trouve justifi^e ; et Thistoire a pris, sur 
beaucodp de points, une face nouveUe, grilce §; ces medailles, seuls debris qui 
nous restent de la puissance de rois qui ^tendirent leur domination sur une 
partie considerable des conntrees sitiiges an sud et au nord du Caucase indien et 
des deux cOtes de V Indus." J. de Sav. 1S44, p. 109. 

® On its first publication in 184S, M. de Bartholomsei interpreted the com- 
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No. 5 similarly typifies an acknowledgment of the supremacy 
of the same Diodotus by Aiitimachus Theos, in the government 
under his own immediate administration. 

No. 0 exemplifies the continued retention, by Agathocles, of his 
local kingship, at a period when Euthydemus had to be recognised 
in the place of Diodotus. 

The ordinary coinage of Diodotus (Nos. 1, 2, &C.5) may be sup- 
posed to have constituted the local cxnrency of the Imperial Satrapies 
over which he personally presided. In the same manner the proper 
coins of Agathocles and Antimachus may be held to have comprised 
the common circulating medium of their local governments, while the 
binominal medals represent the occasional or exceptional mintage, 
struck mth the political motive of renewing, at stated times, a 
confession of allegiance,^ and, possibly, even designed to foim in 

bination of tbo types and legends of coin Ko. 3, as implying its issue by 
Agathocles after the decease of Diodotus, in posthumous honour of the latter as 
the founder of the Bactrian monarchy. This attribution was adopted in its 
leading features by M. E. Roche tte, in his concluding Essay in the Jour, des 
Sav. (1844, p. 117.) 

The assignment was, however, contested by Droysen (Geschiclite des 
Hellenismus, Hamburg, 1843) who held, as must now be admitted, with better 
reason — that the relationship between the two monarchs, indicated by the medal, 
could only be that of contemporaneous subordination on the part of Agathocles, 
This new theory elicited an elaborate reply from M. de Bartholomsei (Zeitschrift 
fiir Miinz, 1846), which, how'ever clever in argument, failed altogether to 
show that the change from the title of BASTAETS to that of SQTHP, in 
connexion with the name of Diodotus, necessitated the inference that he had 
then ceased to live. 

Lassen in reviewing the various possible bearings of this piece in a somewhat 
involved manner, leaves the real question at issue, nearly as undecided as ever — 
niter alia ^‘he remarks the relation of Agathocles to Diodotus 1. is shown in the 
binominal coin. The title of Deliverer denotes the latter as a liberator of the 
land from foreign domination, and the absence of the title of king either shews 
that he no longer reigned, as M. R. Rochette supposes, or more probably, that he 
was no longer acknowledged as a king by Agathocles, when this coin was struck. 
The repetition of the Jove type on the reverse proves that Agathocles, if not 
Diodotus' ally, ivas at all events, his contemporary, and that he reigned at the 
same time with or shortly after him." After referring to the use of the word 
BA2IAET0NT02 as opposed to the ordinary title of BASIAETS, Prof. Lassen 
proceeds to add, ^^its meaning could only be this, that Agathocles practically pos- 
sessed royal power, and used it, but that he acknowledged Diodotus as standing • 
in a higher position, although he (even then) entertained the idea of making 
himself independent, * If this supposition be correct, A gal bodes was first 
Governor of one of the provinces of the Bactrian kingdom, and became inde- 
pendent, while the rule of Diodotus still existed." Indische Alterthiimskunde, 
1847, 

^ It will be remarked that in each case the subordinate kings make use of 
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itself a special tribute-money/which, in imitation Oriental 

conception of amiiial offerings to the Suzerain, often of merely 
nominal amonnt, may, in these instances, have been submitted in 
the form of medals prepared for the purpose. 

Hamng so far determined the purport of the coin combinations 
from the testimony of their own dies, it becomes needful to 
examine how far the result accords with extant written history ; 
as might be anticipated from the positive facts so frequently 
contributed by coined money, these medals, so far from dis- 
turbing or negativing recorded evidence, elucidate and illustrate 
it in a most marked manner. As I have before obseiwed, there 
has been a curious perseverance on the part of most com- 
mentators in restrictingthe number of kings who should compose the 
initial section of the Bactrian dynasty ; indeed in following out such 
a received idea, attempts have been made to limit and contract the 
full meaning of the important passage in Polybius (xi. 8, quoted at 
page 114), wherein Euthydemus excuses himself to Antiochus III. ; so 
that the word has been distorted by aneaily writer from its 
legitimate translation of “posteros” descendants, into ‘‘ subolem,’’ 
— and as such its application has been narrowed into a presumed 
refei'ence to Biodotus IL, instead of being allowed to carry its full 
force as implied in the plural form of the word itself and the entire 
context of the sentence — ‘‘the descendants of those who had before’ 
revolted.” 

The term descendants, in the ordinary acceptation, undoubtedly 
presented a difficulty, especiahy if the persons destroyed by 
Euthydemus, at so brief an interval after the death of the first 
Biodotus, had to be understood to be only the lona-fide descendants 
from that one individual ; but the medals now under review teach 
us to revert to the true interpretation of the passage, which, by 
their aid, may be made to throw a new light upon the whole 
inquiry, and to determine conclusively that the revolt of the Bac- 
trians was not effected by any single potentate, hut by a combina- 
tion of the several Satraps in charge of the various provinces,^ an 

tke reverse device of tke Suzerain in supersession of the emblems peculiar to 
their own local coins. 

1 I do not wish to press an unnecessary argument into the service of a theory 
already sufficiently complete in itself, otherwise it might be suggested that Justin 
had imperfectly reproduced the sense of Trogus Pompeius, in the following passage, 
and that “ totius Orientis populi’’ was primarily designed to refer to the associates 
of Biodotus. 

%ll 5. Eodem tempore etiam Theodotus, mille urbium Bactrianarum 
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organization probably headed by Diodotus as Eparcb, under the 
impulse of so miieh of the Eastern polity as developed the 
King of Kings of the Biblical record, the Eajadhiraja of Indian 
nations, the adopted BASIAEYS BA2IAEQN of the Parthians,^ and 
the Shahanshah of the Persians, rather than in obedience to any 
practice obtaining among the Greeks; such a conclusion would 
possibly elucidate the otherwise obscure remark of Strabo (xi. i. 1) 
that “ the Greeks, when they got possession of the country, divided 
it into satrapies*”® Whether this arrangement resulted from an 
adaptive policy or not, some such subdivision and distribution would 
soon have proved necessary, imder the peculiar topographical 
aspect of the country, where access and intercommunication must, 
at certain seasons, have been greatly restricted, apart from the 
question of absolute distance. ^ 

Under such a system, existing as is proved by the coins, during 

pmfectiis, defecit, regeinque se appellari jussife : quod exemplnm secuti totius 
Orieutis populi a Macedonibus defecere. 6. Erat eo tempore Arsaces, vir, &lmt 
incertse origmis^ ita Yirtutis expertge, &c. 

^ The Parthian system was specially one of local kings, under an imperial 

chief, hence the term under which administration, subdivision 

was carried to such an extent, that, as Tabari tells us, in every city there was a 
king ** ifLij jU ]j Semitic MaXkin MaXkd of the Western 

coins (Kum* Chron. xii., 68), equally with the unique association of " Satrap of 
Satraps,” embodies the same idea. (Jour. Eoyal Asiatic Soc. xL, 118, Sir H. 
Rawlinson’s note on the inscription of Gotarges, at Behistun.) 

2 It is not quite clear to what period Strabo alludes in this sentence. The 
context would seem to imply a reference to a state of things existing after the 
Bactrian revolt,* but, however, this may be, it will be sufficient for the exem- 
plification of the political organization of these provinces to go back to the 
subdivision already effected at the death of Alexander the Great, and which was 
probably extended into far greater detail in the intervai between 323 B.o.and 250 
B.C. la Ulterior Bactriana, and the countries of India, the present Governors 
were allowed to retain their office. The region between the rivers Hydaspes and 
Indus, Taxiles received. To the colonies settled in India, Python, the son of 
Agenor, was sent. Of Paropamisia, and the borders of Mount Caucasus, 
Extarches had the command. The Arachosians and Gedrosians were assigned to 
Sibyrtius ; the Drancse and Arci to Stasanor. Amyntas was allotted the 
Bactrians, Scythseus the Sogdians, Kicanor the Parthians, Philippus the 
Hyrcanians. ^ ^ When this allotment, like a gift from the fates, 

was made to each, it was to many of them a great occasion for improving their 
fortunes } for not long after, as if they had divided kingdoms, not governments, 
among themselves, they became princes instead of prefects, and not only secured 
great power to themselves, but bequeathed it to their descendants,” Justin, 
xiii., 4, See also Arrian, in Photius, ix., xcli. 2 Curtins, x, Diod. Sec. xvilt 
Bexippus, in Photius, Ixxxii. Orosius, iii. 
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tlie rule of Diodotns, and retained as is seen, in one instance at 
least, under Eixtliydemns, who, whether from motives of policy 
or from approval of such a scheme of administration, clearly allowed 
Agathocles to retain power in subordination to the leadership he 
himself had achieved. Tims, with kings succeeding kings, each 
in his own locality, and rendering, in all probability, hut irregular 
fealty to the suzerain for the time being, and in many cases accom- 
plishing complete independence, Euthydemus might reasonably 
have had to exterminate, not only children and grandchiidren in 
exceptional cases, but successors other than hereditative, readily 
comprehended in the general term of ^^ descendants of the various 
parties to the original defection from the Seleucidan supremacy. 

Such, then, being the real state of the monarchical distribution 
under tlie early Bactrian Greeks, wherein three out of many, 
potentates arc found to have held contemporaneous power, instead 
of being spread, as was supposed, over a period of time represented 
by the duration of tliree average i^eigns ; it is clear that all previous 
conjectural epochal assignments will have to he abandoned, and a 
satisfactory classification will have to be undertaken under a 
greatly modified system. It will natm*ally be asked, what possible 
data exist for such a pui’pose. It cannot be concealed that the new 
assignment demanded by the synchronous co-existence of many • 
kings, adds materially to the difficulty of attributing to each his 
own epoch, and more perplexing still, under the geographical aspect, 
wherein, instead of the one realm of Bactria, many kingdoms have 
to be appropriated, and Mugs to be selected out of a little discriminated 
list, each claiming an appropriate section of country. But, on the 
other hand, if the mint monograms really represent the names of 
the cities in which the coins were struck, the grouping of any 
given series of the leading towns of the divisional monarchs will be 
checked and corrected by the more limited circle embraced, in a way 
that the single extensive monarchy of Bactria, including so many 
provinces, could scarcely have ensured. 

The question that has now, therefore, to be decided is, have we 
good and valid reason to assume that the Bactrian mint-marks do 
indicate localities.^ The parallel custom of neighbouring and 

^ Mr, Masson, so early as the year 1336 (J.A.S.B. v, 545}, stated his im- 
pression that the monograms on Bactrian Coins, ''might he presumed to he 
monograms of locality,” an opinion concuired in by Professor H. H. Wilson, who 
speaks of these mint-marhs as "denoting probably the places where [the pieces] 
were coined” (Ariana Antiqua, p. 223). It was reserved, ho weyer, for Colonel 
A. Cunningham, to make the first real effort to analyze and explain the purport 
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proximateiy synclironouB dynasties would certainly justify such an 
inference. Certain of the Western mints of Alexander the Great, are 
admitted to have represented their own names under conventional 
conibinations of letters. The Seleucidan series, though not yet 
proved in detail, seems to follow a like practice. The conterminous 
Farthiaiis, tliough they commence such an elaboration of the art of 
rnoiieying later in point of time,^ adopt and continue the usage with 
uniform regularity, and their contact with the Bactrians is siiignlariy 
exemplified in the reproduction of the identical symbols of the 
latter on the Arsacidan ciUTency as the Parthian frontier advanced. 
The succeeding race of the Sassanians equally mark the city of 
issue, though no longer in monograms composed of Greek cha- 
racters, but wdth very inexpressive brevity, in uncombined initial 
letters of the name, in the Pehlvi alphabet. The Ai*abs, who 
conquered their land, for some time continued to define the mints 
of their imitative coinage in similar Pehlvi letters, though in a less 
abbreviated form, until, on the introduction of the Kufic character 
for mint purposes, the surface of the coin bore record of little 
beyond the date and place of issue, which latter, to this day, forms 
so prominent a feature in the extensive circle of Oriental coinages 
that follow Muhammadan models. 

I shall however reserve any more complete examination of the 
general question for a succeeding number of the Journal, as I find 
it impossible to illustrate and explain the complicated forms of the 
iniut-monogTams without engravings or wood-cuts, which there is, 
just now, no time to prepare.^ 

of these combinations. The results of his investigations were published in 
the vm.‘^‘ volume of the Numismatic Chronicle (1843)— under the title of An 
Attempt to Explain some of the Monograms found upon the Grecian Coins of 
Ariana and India.” In this paper. Colonel Cunningham has given a table of no 
less than sixty different monograms, specifying in a comprehensive form the 
various kings upon whose coins the several symbols occur, and giving suggestive 
explanations of the reading and identification of nearly two-thirds of the 
entire number, 

^ Arsaces iv. Mithridates I. 

As this paper may eventually remain incomplete, it may be as well that I 
should indicate in this place, subject to the test of a more extended comparison, 
such interpretations of the monograms already quoted as seem reasonably 
encouraging. 

The monogram No. 1 which occurs on the coins of Diodotus, and 

subsequently on those of Euthydemus, has been read by Colonel Cunningham as 
TAYKX.4KA, which he proposed to amend into TAAIKANA, TMilc6/n, and 

K’ 2 
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I may conclude these observations by intimating to those who 
would follow up the subject, that as regards the comparative 
geography of the period, we are fortimate in having lately been 
furnished with a most exhaustive series of essays on the subject 
from the pen of M. P. Vivien de Saint . Martin, ‘ who has further 
completed his researches, by examining the more exclusively Indian 
section of the inquhy, the result of which has lately been published^ 
under the title of “Etude sur la geographie et les populations pri- 
mitives du Nord-ouest de I’lnde, d’apres les Ilymnes Vediques.” 


further to associate with the Tapmria, of Polybius (Taguria, p. 114, supra). I 
confess to a distrust in any such an elaborate sequence of identifications, and 
should prefer some more simple lection, such as KIKAIA. It may elucidate the 
ultimate determination of this monogram to refer No. ^a, which, when viewed 
from the right hand side of the coin, is found to present a form absolutely 
identical with No. 1. 

No. 2a, fflP, had been originally resolved by Colonel Cunningham into the 
name of MAPl^IANH, an attribution which seemed strengthened by the dis- 
covery of. a variant of the same monogram, having an additional r at the 
top (No. 2 IvP), in this case, however, the P already existing in the compound 
became superfluous, a fact which may possibly be explained by supposing that the 
upper line of the square of the monogram was intended to form a portion of the 
letter II, representing the initial letter of IloXif. 

Of the monograms of Agathocles, No. 6 *= AP., seems to stand for the metro- 
politan city of the province of Arachosia, which, as in the parallel cases of AP 
and XOP denoting severally the capitals of Drangia and Ghorasmia, referred 
rather to the name of the kingdom than to the designation of the specific 
capital. 

No. 4 has been supposed to symbolize the name of Oc|>lANH, but the cross 
line forming a T in the centre of the 0, rather damages this assignment. 

No. 4 (See Plate ii., coin 2) gives, with singular completeness, the forms of 
every letter in the word AIOAOTOllOAIS, which may be taken to represent 
some city temporarily named after Diodotus, in accord with the frequent custom 
of the times. 

I'lie isolated letters #1 on the copper coins may possibly instruct us rightly in 
the initial rendering of the monogram No. 5, seen on the binominal medal of 
Euthydemus (PL ii., fig 8), which continues its combination into a third character 
A, with the optional letters 0, and P. 

The mint marks of Antimachus Theos commence with the new monogram 
AN, which may be taken to indicate either a town named after Antiochus, or a 
more newly designated city called after Antimachus himself. No. 8a seems to 
answer fairly for Kaprava, and I should likewise be disposed to concur in 
Colonel Cunningham’s interpretation of No. 27, as AiowtroTroXig if it should 
hereafter stand the trial of association of localities. 

^ Etude sur la geographic greeque et latine de V Indc. Paris, 1858. 

Paris, 1869. 
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Note Ixpeanatoet op the Contents; op' Tlate. ii., '^ 
¥ol..xn:., J.K.A.S. 

Nr). 1 — Dlodotus. Teti'aclraclima, p. 122. 

No. 2 — Binominal medal of Biodotns and xVgatlioclos, p. 123. 
No. 3 — Binominal medal of Eutlij’-demus and Agathocles, p. 124. 
No. 4 — Antimachus Tlieos, p. 125. 

No. 5 — Heliocles. Didraciima. Ool. Abbott. Weigiitj 146*3 
grains. ■ ■ 

T ’ J Obverse— BASIAEO'S AIKxlIOY HAIOKAEOY. ■ 

egenc s ^ Reverse — Maliarajasa Dhramikasa Heliyakreyasa. 

Monogram — No. 22 A Priusep’s Essays. 

No. 6 — Zoiliis. ITemidrachma. Ool. Abbott. 

Leomds— ^ASIAEQS SDTHPOS SOIAOY'., ' 

” I: Re verse — Milharajasa Tradatasa Jhoilasa. 

Monogram — No. GO, Prinsep’s Essays. 

No, 7 — Dionysius. Hemidraclima. Col. Abbott. 

T T f BASI AEQ2 SQTIIP02 AIONYETOY. 

(. Alalidrajasa Tradatasa Dianriisiyasa. 

A[oT]OgTain — No. 60, Priiisep’s Essays. 







Art. Ylll.— TeM mid Commentary of the Memorial of Sakyh 
Buddha Tathagata., By Wong Pith. (Translated from tlie 
Chinese Iby the Rev. S. Beal.) 


. PRIFATORY REMARKS BY THE REY. SPENCE HARDY. 

There is no life of Gotama Buddha, by any native author, yet 
discovered, that is free from the extravagant pretensions ■with which 
Ms history has been so largely invested; from which we may infer 
that the records now in existence were aU prepared long after his 
appearance in .this world. The Chinese -v’crk, of which the follow- 
ing is a translation, w^as written about the middle of the seventh 
century after Christ. We learn from The History of the Sung 
Dynasty ’’ that there was constant intercourse between China and 
Ceylon at this time, as well as in much earlier periods. The 
pilgTims from China were accustomed to take from the island relics, 
extracts from the sacred books, and models of the most celebrated 
images of Buddha. We are, therefore, pi’epared to discover a 
similarity between the mytMcal records of India and China, but 
could .scarcely have expected that it would be so complete as is now 
proved by recent researches. The popular worship of the Queen of 
Heaven is one of the most strilving innovations. Neither in the 
legends, nor in the philosophical disquisitions of the Chinese, are 
tliere evidences of much originality, so far as their translated works 
on Buddhism enable us to judge. They seem here to be the same 
unimaginative cop^dsts that they are in works of art and manufac- 
tnre. 

The “ Memorials ’’ are written after the form most prevalent in 
India since the decline of the more flourishing ages of its literature. 
There is first, a short text, regarded as authoritative, and then an 
extended gloss or comment by a more modern writer. In the defi- 
nition of terms the same rules are generally followed as in India, 
though with some differences of minor importance. In nearly all 
the works that pi’ofess to give an account of the principal events in 
the life of Gotama Buddha, whether written in India or China, there 
is the same sequence of circumstance, and the same phenomena' are 
presented with corresjmding minuteness. By both classes of 
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writers tlie incidciits attendant on Sak^^a’s conception, gestation, 
youth, and mariiage; the fom' reasons for his becoming an ascetic, 
the manner in which he received the Supreme BiiddhasMp, and the 
sneeess of the first sermons he preached, with notices of liis earliest 
converts, are given in detail, and nearly in the same consecutive 
order. But hero the record ceases to be a connected narrative, and 
the other events of his long life are nearly unrecorded by those who 
profess to be his biographers, until we come to the circumstances 
connected with his death, or his reception of Nirvana. In the 
Chinese writings there is not the same extent of exaggeration 
relative to the supernatural events that are said to have attended 
all the important acts performed by Gdtama— such as the shaking 
of the earth, and the appearance of the gods, on almost every great 
occasion; but mkaculous events are frequently presented by these 
writers in greater profusion than in the Indian legends vrithin a more 
limited area* The “Memorials, by Wong Puh,” may be regarded as 
holding the same place in relation to the legends of Sakya that the 
Pratimoksha, by the same translator, occupies as to the discipline 
to be observed by the priests ; both these works throw new light 
upon the subjects on which they treat, and both serve as a link of 
connexion between Indian and Chinese Buddhism. They are also 
of value as stating' the occasion on which many of the most im- 
portant Siitras were delivered. There are incidental expressions oi; 
a doctrinal character that are contrary to the opinions received in 
Siam, Burma, and Ceylon, that will form matter for further investi- 
gation by the student of Buddhism. 


{Obs. — In this work the figures point to the successive para- 
graphs of the text ; after each paragraph is a commentary. I liave 
preserved the original arrangement throughout. The Chinese work 
is in three volumes.— S. B.) 


This work is entitled “ SMk-ka Ju-loi Shing-Taoii Ki,’^ e., 

“ Memorials relating to the perfected wisdom of Sakya-Tathagata.’^ 
It was originally compiled by Wong Puh, one of the literati wdio 
held office in the coiiH of Kaou Tsung (the 8rd Emperor of theTang 
dynasty, a.b. 650 — 684). From the brief memoir prefixed to the 
present work, we find he was banished by that Emperor to Kwoh 
Chau, on account of a satirical notice he issued, ridiculing' the 
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princes of the palace, on account of their love of attending cock- 
lights. The Emperor suspected this production of his to be the 
beginning of a seditious movement, and so, being angiy, expelled 
him to the above locality (the present Yung Yang-hien, in the 
prefecture of Kai Fung, in the province of Honan). 

The preface to the work before us, was written by Ming Teh, 
dating from the 6th year of Wan-lih, the 13th Emperor of the 
Ming d^masty, a.b. 1573. The notes and explanations are by 
Hwui Wuli Tai-Sse, wxitten whilst living at Yiieh lin Shan (Full 
Moon Hill). 

The copy in my possession, from which the following translation 
is made, I took from the library of the Kwan-yin-San Temple, at 
the capture of Canton, January, 1858. 

Introductory note (in the original). 

The term Sakya is Sanscrit ; rendered into Chinese, it signifies 
efficient virtue,” or able to practice virtue.” It is the family 
name of the Buddha who appeared under his apparitional form in 
this So-po Sakwala (obs. So-po according to Jnlien, is an error for 
So-ho, ?*. <?., the Sahald-Kadhaton). The following is the account 
given in the Great Agama Sutra, respecting the origin of the term 
(Sakya). “ In the olden times there was a wheel king (Chakra- 
vartti) whose family name was Kan-che-shi (He who belongs 
to the ‘ sugar cane.’ Shi probably corresponds to a patronymic 
termination in the Sanscrit; and the name ‘^Kan^-che” is, per- 
haps, the same as Amba or Ambata of Spence Hardy, or Amra 
of Julien; the Chinese, indeed, signifies ^ sugar-cane,’ and the 
Sanscrit, ‘Mango.’ Yid. the legend respecting Ambapali, in 
Manual of Bud., p. 456, and also in Julien, And particularly, with 
reference to the family name being Ambatta, Spence Hardy, M B. 
133). Listening to the enticements of his second wife, he was 
induced to banish his four sons to the north of the Snowy Moun- 
tains. These sons founded here a city, and as they governed 
their subjects virtuously, in the course of a few years the country 
became thickly populated and prosperous. Their Eoyal Fathei', on 
recollecting his conduct, regretted what he had done, so that he 
sent certain messengers to bid his sons retinm to their possessions ; 
but the four sons refused to do so ; on which their father, with 
three exlamations said, ‘ my sons are Sliik-ka,’ i e., ‘ strong in 
virtue.’ Hence the family name,” '(Yid. this fable, soniewliat 
differently related, in Spence Hardy, M.B. 132.) 

The expression Jii-ioi is the Chinese equivalent of the Sanscrit 
Tathiigata, and is the first of Buddha’s ten (descriptive) names. 
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It sigTiiPiio??, lie who lias come in the riglit way, ami perfocted true 
wisdom/’ 

The exi'iressioii “ Slimg’ Taou,” L arnved at complete know- 
ledge (Bodlii) is used to signify the self-iriaiiifestation or reTelatioii 
of the king of the land (Dharmavadya, i. e., Buddha). 


1. I am about to declare the traditional records (lit. traces 
handed down as tradition) relating to Shik-ka Ju-loi. 

2. With respect to his pure and universally diffused body — that, 
indeed, is, in its character, incapable of beginning or end. 

Notes. — Being about to record the beginning and ending of his 
apparitlonal history, the author first alludes in passing to his spiritual 
body (Fail Shin, i.e.^ his essential body). Now, with respect to this 
essential body, what is it ? It is nothing more than the substantial 
basis of his apparitionai form — perfectly at rest and pure — universally 
diffused! 

Sang-Cban, of the Tsin (state), says, What we call Jii-loi is 
only that wliicli is the basis of the universe (dharma dhatu, this 
term is of very general use, and is defined as that which the heart 
(soul ) is capable of knowing ; viz. : the universe. Vid. the work 
Fab kai lib.) * No form can represent it — its extent is immeasura- 
ble I imperishable I unchangeable ! (Obs. I believe the original is 
liere defective). It is, therefore, said in the text, in his essential 
character incapable of beginning or end.” 

3. But by the powerful exercise of his great compassion he 
manifested himself, and received life (u<?., birth). 

Notes. — This clause illustrates the subject of Buddha’s having a 
beginning and end. What the phrase “ great compassion ” means 
is this — the first and chief of the four perfect characters (heart or 
soul) by which Buddha is revealed [the four are compassion, love, 
beneficence, and blessedness (or perfection of joy)]. This great 
compassion is, as it were, the bottom root of the reason of Buddha. 
It manifests or exerts itself in destroying sorrow. This employ- 
ment is, as it were, the delight (fruit) of Buddha. Hence it is 
called “great.” 

The word tin (this word has a cornprehoiisive meaning — it 
signifies the power of a strong vow or prayer), used in tlie text, 
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means inigiity constraining force.” The word iih refers to the 
10 lih, Le.^ the 10 Paramitas. Hence, becaxise all the Biiddlurs pos- 
sess such wondrous compassion, they could not remain in a state of 
nirvana ; and because they possess such infinite wisdom they could 
not remain in a condition of life and death ; because they were so 
powerfully constrained (by comjDassion), they passed from tJie state 
of true existence to that which is false, and assumed a body ; hence 
the text says, manifested himself and received life.” 

4. Resting for a time in the To-si-to heavens (Tusita). 

Notes. — To-sz-to, otherwise To-shi-To in Chinese, signifies 
sufficiency of knowledge.” This is the 4th heaven of the -world 
of desires (Kamadliliton). The Nirvana Sutra says, This is the 
most excellent of all the heavens in the world of desires, and is, 
therefore, the resting place of the Bo-sat (Bodliisatwas). All of 
them are manifested by being born in this heaven before going to 
teach all sentient beings in an apparitional form. 

5. Being (known there) as U-ming Bo-sat (? Uchadhwadya^). 

Notes. — ij-ming— this is, as it were, the ground-cause of 
Sakya Buddha. During this Bhadra Kalpa, in ages past when 
men’s life extended to 20,000 years, then Kasyapa was Buddha ; 
and when he predicted that (Sakya) should come and perfect reason, 
ho assumed the name we are considering, and then he wms born in 
the Tusita heaven. So he adopted and used this name Just as 
Maitreya now does. Bo-sat is a Sanscrit wuord, which, written in 
full, would be Bodisatwa — it signifies “ (he who has) wisdom and (at 
the same time) lives.” The common contraction of this word IkS 
Bo-sat. 

6. He descended to the country of Ka-pi-lo [Kapila Vastu]. 

Notes. — The Sanscrit word Ka-pi-lo-su-to is equivalent in 
Chinese to the city of preeminent vudue (or the preeminently 
virtuous city).” It is the same as Central India. 

7. Assuming the title Yih-tsai-i-shing (the perfection of all 
systems. Sarvartasiddha). 

Notes.-— The Sanscrit is Sah-po-pi-ta-sih-ta (Sarvatasiddha — 
Observe that the text is w’-rong, and, as Julien says, it ought to be 
Sa-po-ho-la-ta-si-to). This is the very first of Sakya Buddha’s 


^ Prabiipilla BodMsatwa, J., iii, 487. 
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little iiamcB {ic\^ names assumed before arrhdng at manhood). 
Contracted it becomes Sih-ta (Siddhartha). The Stii-ying Sutra saysj 
“At the time of Buddha's birth in the royal palace, in the ver 
centre country, and of the Shik family (Sakya), there were, at the 
same time, born 500 male children, 500 foals of horses and elephants ; 
in tlic midst of the palace 500 treasimes came to light ; in the midst 
of the sea 500 iiicrchaiits received precious freights, and, returning, 
each presented (Buddha) with distinguished offerings. His father 
beholding these valuable offerings therefore gave him this name. 

8. The Beva Kin Tiiii (golden mass) choosing his family. 

Notes. — Tlie Pun Hing Sutra (Lalita vistara) says, “H Miiig; 
(?>., Funicha or Fchadhwadya) ” calling the Deva Kin Tiiii, said, 
“ From olden time, all the Bosat who dwell in this heaven, awaiting 
tlicir birth, wlieii about to assume their Immaii form must select 
a family conspicuous for sixty eminent qualities— -pure for three 
generations. Descend, therefore, to Jainbudwipa, and examine 
for me such a family.” Kin Tiin replied, “ The city of Ka-pi-lo, 
the king named Tsiug-fan ((^uddhodana), his wife named Ma-ye 
(Maya), through all their generations perfectly qmre and eminently 
endowed, of great renown; in this family may you be bom,” 
U-Ming* replied: “Good 1 I am resolved to be born there.” 

9. (The illustrious) Tsiug-fan (/.e., pure food, or ^uddhodana), 
was his fatlier. 

Notes. — In Sanscrit, this is Shan-to-to-na (Ciiddliodana). 

10. A gemmous elephant, (like a) moving sun, 

11. Manifesting itself, came and took up its abode in the womb 
of Tai Shuli (great delusion, ie,, Maha Maya). 

Notes to 10 and 11.— From the beginning to the end, there 
are eight signs which distinguish the incarnation of Buddha. — 
1. That of his corning from the Tusita heaven. — 2. His being born 
in the Lain-pi-ni (Lumbini) garden.— 3. His going out of the four 
gates to observe. — 4. Leaving the city, becoming a recluse (Pra- 
javaka). — 5. Practising asceticism in the Snowy Mountains. — 
6. His struggle with Mara, and arriving at perfect reason under 
the Bo»Ti (Bodhi) tree. — 7* Turning the wheel of the law in the 
park of deer. — 8. Arriving at Nirvana under the So-lo trees (Salas). 
That mentioned in tlie text (lO) is the first work. 

The Po Yau Sutra says : “ Now why did Bosat take the form 
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of a white elephaiit to enter tlie wom^ Because, of tlie three kinds 
of aiiiiuals (sheep, horse, elephant) who cross a river, the elephant 
alone touclics the bottom (alluding to Buddha crossing the stream 
cfi hrc). 

Notes to 11.— The Sanscrit Maha Maya is erpiivalent to the 
(JliincsG '^‘Tai Shiih’’ (great delusion); she was the mother of 
Bnddlia. She was the eighth daughter of Shin-Kioh, tlie king or 
raler of the city Tin-pi (vid. an account of Maha Maya’s descent , 
i\[anaal of Buddhism, pp. 136 — 137). A Rishi (seer or sorcerer) 
in’cdictcd that she would become the mother of a Chakravart ti, on 
wliicli Ouddodhana took her as his wife. The Pun-Hing (Lalita 
Vistara) says : The Lady Maya dreamt that she saw a white 
elephant, bright as the sun (or surrounded as it were with a sun) 
come and enter her right side. On telling this to the king, he 
summoned a seer, and asked him (saying, what means this dream?) 
He replied : The woman who has dreamt this, must necessarily 
become the mother of a Chakravartti, 

If it be objected, with reference to this account, that the Sutras 
say that for 91 Kalpas Bosat had not entered any of the evil 
ways, L e., as a beast, asura, or demon), how then, in this very last 
manifestation, did he appear as an elephant? To this the Pi-cha 
(Yibaclia) Shastra replies : The narrative of the text is not liter- 
ally true ; but as in that country they worsliip the sun, and honour 
the elephant, so all those who dream on those things are considered 
fortunate.” Hence, the verdict of the seer. Again, it may be 
asked, ^Hs it possible, in this very last appearance of Bosat ho 
should assume a body born from the womb ? to which wc reply, 
the Fah-Yan Sutra says : “It was on account of his desire to 
complete his intention of delivering all sentient beings, and not for 
the purpose of securing their worship and reverence, that he 
assumed his apparitional form. His eminent merit and complete 
wisdom, accrues not from any amount of preparation (but from his 
very nature) — he, therefore, assumed this corporeal form, when he 
manifested himself.” Again, it (/. e., the Fah Yan) says : — “ Bosat, 
dwelling ill the womb of his mother, sat upon a precious dais, as 
it were in a mansion of Heaven, went, remained, sat, and slept 
without causing her the least pain or sorrow. Three times every 
day all the Buddhas of the ten regions, entering in, remained witii 
him to express their sympathy, and conversed on the subject 
of his receiving birth — whilst the Bosat, of similar grade, (rf all the 
ten regions, entered in likewise, to hear the law.” 

But all this is mere fiction. 
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12. OcmBtitiited a king of the golden wheel (or. The golden 
wheel constitutes Mm a king). 

Notes, — There are four 'Sorts 'of wheel Wngs. — 1, An iron- wheel 
king, who governs one empire. — 2. A copper- wheel king, who 
governs two empires. — ^3. A silver- wdieel king, who governs three 
empires . — L A golden-wheel king, w-ho controls fonr empires. He 
possesses seven precious things. What are they ? 1. A golden, 

wheel. — 2. A geneiT)ns woman. — 3. The horse.— 4. The elepliant. 
— 5* The treasure-ruling spii’it. — 6, The ruling soldier niinister.- — 
7. The Ju-i (magical) jewel,^ These seven things the sacred king 
receives on the day of his consecration— ail seem to come out of 
empty space; then, ascending, they traverse through the four 
empires. All men beholding the golden discus flying in advance, 
submit themselves wdllingly to the ministers. The Pun liing (Lalita 
Yistara) says, When the heir apparent was born, all the sooth- 
sayers, from the thirty-twm signs on his person, predicted that he 
would become a holy Chakravartti. 

13. Beginning his life (chohig tan, i e., dating his birthday) in 
(the place) beneath tlie Mo-jmn tree (Sala). 

Notes. — This is the second work, viz.: that of his birth in the 
Lain-pi-ni (Lumbini) garden. The Sui Ting Sutra says, The 
royal lady Maya, her time of gestation being completed, wdsbed to 
proceed and walk in this garden. When she arrived, she immediately 
stretched forth her right hand, and grasped a branch of the Mo-Yan 
tree ; and from her right side was born the royal prince. The king 
of Heaven (t\ e., Sakra) received him respectfully m a costly robe, 
and swathed him therein, whilst the Devas held over him a golden- 
handled })arasol. All the dragon spirits scattered fragrant flowers 
around him, amidst the sound of drums and other music. The great 
earths of the ten regions trembled and shook six times, whilst the 
thirty-two great wonders appeared.” (For an account of these 
wonders, vid. Manual of Bud., p. 143). 

These wonders are not mentioned much in our records ; yet, in 
the treatise called ‘‘Kam Ku Lun” (z\e,, discourse on things new’ 
and old), under the head Records of diferent events of the Chan 
dynasty,” read, the 24th year of the reign of Chaou 
Wang (1028 b. c.) of the Ki Chaou dynasty (Chaou is a general 
title of this dynasty), the 8th day of the 4th month of the 
Kiah Yin year, all the rivers, brooks, fountains, and wells over- 


‘ Tkl. Lalita Vistara^ Cap. ili, and Man. of B., p. 127., 
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flowed; the veiy beds of the mountain rivers w^cre shaken ; the 
fixed stars ceased to shine ; whilst in all the sk^^- appeared .deains 
of light, composed of the five colours. (Observe that I have trans- 
lated this as if it alluded to the constellations or divisions of tlio 
sky; also in the sentence above instead of the ver}' bottom of the 
iiiountain streams’ we may render it ^ the mountain torrents and 
the starry heavens were shaken’). The king, having erirpiired of 
his assembled ministers the meaning of these wonders, the Tai-Sz’ 
(chief historian) Su-Yan, respectfully said, ^ There is a holy man 
born in the western heavens ; after 1000 years his doctrine sliali 
extend to his country.’ The king ordered this to be recorded on a 
tablet, and placed for memorial in Nan Kan (either the place where 
the sacrifices at the Solstice were offered, or generally ^the region 
of the south ’),” 

14. Adorned, as to his person, with the eighty sorts of excel- 
lencies — lovely as the Fan flower (Pimdarika), 

Notes.-— The Pi-cha Lun (Yibacha Shastra) says, ‘‘The eighty 
sorts of (inferior) beauties, residing amongst all the other tokens, 
compose what is called the ‘ chwong yan ’ (‘ perfectly lovely.’ Is 
this the same as the garden of Mi^raka? — vid. Lalita vistara 56— 8G 
passim) body of Buddha.” The Pan flower — this word is Sanscrit — 
written in. full it would be Pan-to-li (Pandarika) flower, the 
white Lotus. The Nit-Pun Eang (Nirvana Sutra) says, “ The body 
of Buddha had none of the impurities natural at birth — but was like 
the white lotus flower in its very nature — pure and calm.” 

15. And with the thirty-two (superior) excellencies the proper 
marks of a great seer. Bright as the full moon 1 

Notes. — The Nirvana Suto says, “ Exhibiting (in his person) 
the thirty -two superior marks of beauty, and so in himself complete 
(chwa’ng yen). Like the full and rounded moon of the 15 th evening 
of the month.” 

16. (Then facing) the four quarters, he took seven steps each 
wa}^ 

Notes. — The Sui-Ying Sutra says, “At the time when Bosat 
was first born he required not any one to hold him; but, looking 
towards the four quarters of heaven, he took seven steps each 
way. A lotus, of its own accord, sprang up beneath his feet.” 
The Pah Yen Sutra says, “ (He did this) because there was no one 
to be seen in the world in any way comparable to him.” The Kin 
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Kong Sill Ki (Diamond Risliiis’ Eecord) ^^Jiiloi, lu exhibiting 
Ills power of locomotion, adopted three metliods. — 1. By lii^s spiritual 
power going* tliroagh the air. — ^2. By walking on lotuses wliich 
sprang up voluntarily under his feet.— 3. At the time of walking 
raising his feet above tlie ground about the height of four lingers, 
and thus moving wliilst a thousand luiniiious circles of light issue 
(or display themselves) beneath on the earth (lit. like scales on the 
earth).” 

17. Whilst nine streams of water uniting bathed his bo djp (lit. 
his one body). 

Notes. — The Fo Tan Sutra says, “At the time wdien Bosat was 
born, the nine dragons dwelling in space caused a fine and gentle 
rain to fall, neither too hot or cold, to refresh the body of Bosat.” 

18. Then also appeared the Yan-Tam flow'er (TJdambara). 

Notes. — The Yan-Tam-Pat-lo flower (n^., the Udambara flower, 
ficus glomerata, Lalita Yistara, p. 106, 2) appears whenever a 
golden-wheel king is born. Because it is very seldom seen in the 
world, it is said, therefore, to be “difficult to see;” so also is it 
difficult to live exactly when a Buddha is born. And so tbe 
Pun Iling Tsah (Lalita Yistara) Sutra says, “ A->sz-to ” (Asita), 
the Rishi, addressing the great king (Maharaja) said, “ As the 
Udaml)ara flower throughout immeasurable ages is not seen in tlic 
world ; so also is it with regard to the appearance of a Buddha.” 
The Nirvana Sutva says, “To be born just when the Udambara 
flower appears (wo may well) believe to be difficult.” 

19. As lie uttered with the voice of a lion 

20. These words, “ There is now a clean end of human births 
(births from the womb). Soon, indeed, shall I attain the immutable 
body.” 

Notes to 19 and 20. — The Yan Kwo Sutra says, “ At the time 
when the ro 5 ^al prince (Kuinararaja) was born, with one hand 
pointing to the heaven and one to the earth, he uttered the voice 
of a lion, and said, ‘ Above and below Heaven I only am The 
Honourable One (Aiya).’ ” Now the lion amongst other animals is 
accounted the king, and his roar is attended with four consequences. 
— 1. All the other beasts hearing it quake with fear. — 2. The musk 
eiepliant (Gandhahasti, vid. Jul, iii, i) falls down, and is subdued 
with fear.— 3. All birds on the wing fall down. — 4. All animals 
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living in the water seek to hide themselves. So also the voice of 
Bncldha is much to be regarded, and is attended with four conse- 
quences.— 1. The voice of Buddha declaring the law, all (other) 
lav^s (or substances, Dharnia) come to an end.— 2. Mara is subdued. 
—3. Heretics and opposers of the truth fall down and are overcome. 
-—4. All troubles, distresses, and anxieties disappear. So the 
comparison used in the text holds good with reference to tlie pro- 
clamation of the law. . 

Notes to 20. — ^His ^^ immutable body,’" f.a., his universally dif- 
fused and essential body (Dliarma Kaya). The Fah-Hoa Sutra (Lotus 
of good law, Saddharma pundarika) says, “ Juloi having arrived 
at perfect possession of the condition of Buddha, long since, wdiat 
need can there be of any ftirther births— receiving no after-sub- 
stance, how can he be born 1 

21. Returning and coming as I have for the purpose of saving 
men (sentient creatures), how shall I bring to an end the traces of 
my apparitioiial births ? 

Notes. — This is what is called the great compassionate heart of 
all the B uddhas. For as there is no bound to created beings or 
worlds (or classes of created beings), so the love of Buddha is inex- 
haustible. It was on this account, therefore, viz., to save the 
world, he came amongst men. Now it may be asked, Buddha 
having completed his reason (perfected reason) long ago, and being 
in his own nature self -existent (Ishwara or Swabava), why did he 
not content liimself by sending a being born in the apparitional 
way to forfeit reason (on this occasion)? Why did he use the plan 
of being born from the side, as the womb ? ” To this we answer, 
the Tai Shen Ki’uen Sutra says, “ If Buddlia had wished not to be 
born from the womb, and arrive at perfect wisdom, for once he 
feared lest his earnest intention to deliver all creatures would be 
ineffectual; lest men, doubting the truth of this apparitional 
appearance, should be unwilling to receive instruction. And if he 
had been born as a poor man, then (they would say) ^ it vrerc easy 
for him to become a recluse ; to avoid hunger and cold (he did this)." 
And so, when he manifested ^himself he entered the womb, and was 
born in a king’s palace, with an abundance of every sort of 
agreeable delights ; nevertheless, he afterwards became a recluse.” 

22. Thus w^rapped up once more (lit. returning to his lodging- 
house, his body) in swaddling clothes, he was manifested as a 
little child. 
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Notes. — Tlie Nirvana Sutra says: ‘‘Tbe body of Juloi is the 
same as Ids essential and universally diffused body, not that sort of 
body ^vhich consists of flesh, bones, blood, Ac. But in order to 
fulfil the laws of all seutient beings (or rather to comply witli the 
laws which constitute a sentient being), he rnaidfested himself as 
a little child. The expression ^ Ihng hh’ refers to his sucking the 
breast as a little baby.” 

23. Then came the casting Ms horoscope ! Alas I for the grief of 
Ilo-sz’-to (Asita), the Eishi! 

Notes. — The Sanscrit Ho-sz^-To, corresponds to the Chinese 
^‘incomparable” (“mo pi”). This was the name of a great 
Rishi of the western regions, who possessed the mirror for dis- 
tinguishing the destinies of men. The Pun Hing* Sutra (Lalita 
Yistara) says; “ Quddhodaiia summoned Asita, the Eislii, to cast 
the horoscope of the prince royal. The Eishi appeared choked 
with grief, on which the king asked why he was so sorrowful ? 
to which he replied, ‘the royal prince possesses the thirty-two 
superior signs, and the eighty inferior ones, which makes it manifest 
that this cliild will be no Chakravartti but it is certain, that be- 
coming a recluse (Prajawarka), he will i^erfect reason as Buddha, and 
turn the wheel of the law I What Joy for all the world of sentient 
beings! But as for me, now an old man (Id — an old man upwards 
of sixty), I shall not sec the flower of the law 1 (or otherwise ‘the 
apparitional form of the law ^). Deprived of this great benefit, I 
am, therefore, sorrowful and downcast 1” 

24. And when he went to worship at the ancestral temple, 
what reverence did he receive in the shrine of Tsz' Tsoi (Malii- 
s%vara). 

Notes. — The Sui Ying Sutra says, “ Cuddodliana Eaja, riding 
in his chariot with the royal prince in his arms, went to wor- 
ship at the shrine of Maha Iswara Deva. Then all the figures 
of the gods rose up everywhere, and did obeisance to the prince, 
bowing at his feet. His royal father, astonished at the sight, 
exclaimed: ‘My son, in the midst of the gods, is even more 
excellent than they Ms fitting title then is, ‘ Tin clmng Tin,' (a 
Deva amongst Devas).” This is the same as Buddha's second little 
name. 

25. And so he grew up to be a youth. 

Notes.— 'The Fah Yen Sutra says: “lie manifesled himself in 
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the condition of a yonng man t becatise lie wonld accomplish through- 
out all the different coiiditions of humanity. 

2d. And learnt the Sliing Ming {L the Yyakaranam of Punini, 
;ordhe QaMavklya.,: Yid. JuL ii, 73.) ' 

Notes.— The great works of Indian literature include five Ming 
(/. €., Bcieiitific treatises) viz., Shing-ming (treatise on sounds, 
Oabdavidya). (2) Kung Kian Ming (treatise on ineclianical 
arts, Oilpasthanavidya). (3) I-fong-ming (treatise on medicine, 
TcMkitsavidja). (4) In-ming (treatise on causes, Hetonvidya). 
(5) Nli-ming (treatise on interior things, Adh^nltmavidya). Now, 
this Siring Ming (CJabdavidya) is mentioned, because it is usual in 
India for a child who has displayed considerable talent, to begin to 
study it. The royal prince, indeed, studied all the treatises, but 
this one is particularized because it includes, as it were, the others. 

27. And with what success he practised the military exercises, 
let the “ Arrow Pagoda,’’ and the Arrow AYell,” declare ! 

Notes. — The instructor of the prince royal was Tche’en-Tai Ti po 
(Tcliaiida Deva ?), that is, Yan Tin ” (or Patiejit Deva ”). With 
respect to his learning the military arts, the Lalita Yistara says: 
‘^The royal prince, when he was fifteen years old, contended with 
all the Sakhyas in various athletic sports ; one arrow perforated and 
passed through seven golden targets (drums) ; another arrow pene- 
trated seven iron blocks. These arrows, passing tliroiigh the targets, 
went beyond them, and stuck in the earth, and forthwith, from the 
spot wliere they were fixed, gushed forth wells of water. At the 
same time, the god Sakra took the arrows and conveyed them to the 
To-li heavens (the thirty-three heavens, Trayastrifi^as), where he 
carefully preserved and reverenced them, raising* a pagoda over 
them — this is the first of the four pagodas erected in tliose heavens 
for similar purposes. The well which sprang forth is by men called 
^tlie arrow well.’” The Si-yn-ki (written byHiouen Tsang) contained 
in the three pitakas belonging to the Tong dynasty states : The 
arrow well is 30 li S.E. of the city of Kapila-vastu. The water 
is sweet as nectar to the taste ; those who are sick are restored 
by drinking it ; and it is useful for this purpose to the present 
day.” 

28. And what strength he displayed in seizing animals; the 
traces of the elephant left on the ground, and the ditch, are standing 
proofs. 
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Notes. — The Sutra says, “ The' royal prineo, with his ' brother 
(or coiisiil) Laii-To (^uiidraiiaBda) and Tfii Ta (Dewadatta), 
heaving' the grounds after the athletic exercises, Devadatta going 
in front saw a great elephant standing in the gateway (of the 
arena); so, hitting it with his hand, he killed it. Next, Nan da 
coming out saw tlie elephant lying in the road, and, seizing it witli 
his liand, he drew it on one side. Afterwards the prince royal came 
out and saw the elephant (still lying there) ; so, using his left hand, 
lie raised it up, and, with his right hurled it away : the elephant 
fell outside the city, and where it fell indented the earth ; and so 
it is called, and the text mentions, the Elephant Bitch (Hastigarta) 
(JuL ii, 813, 314).” 

29. Thus for ten years ho revelled in all the pleasures of 
indulgence 1 

Notes. — These pleasures (desires) are results of the five dusts, 
viz. : form, sound, scent, flavour, and touch. Those who inhabit 
the world of desire enjoy every pleasure they covet. The Lalita 
Vistara says, “The royal prince, in bis palace, liad each of the five 
sources of pleasiu-o ; for ten years, amidst every species of enjoy- 
ment, he left not the palace.” Hence the words of the text. 

30. But now lie shewed himself taking a tour of observation 
from the foui- gates. 

Note. — This is the third of the xjrincipal events of Buddha’s life, 
and is the cause of his becoming a recluse. 

31. (Wlien he beheld) the Sha-mun with a pleasant expression, 
and the begrimed old man, the leper, and the corpse. 

Notes. — Sha mun (Qramana) is a general term for disciples that 
have left their homes. The Lalita Vistara says, “ The royal prince, 
enjoying his pleasures in the midst of the palace, still earnestly 
desired to go forth and roam through the pleasure gardens ; where- 
upon the king ordered the public thoroughfares to be adorned and 
cleaned, and the places of repose (kun) in the garden to be orna- 
mented throughout ; he selected also a prudent minister to attend 
on the prince for the purpose of answering whatever he might ask. 
First of all, going out of the east gate, a Beva of the pure abode 
transformed himself into an old man — withered and emaciated, sup- 
porting himself with a staff. The royal prince seeing liiin, asked 
the attending minister, ^Who is this man?' to which he replied, 

‘ This is an old mam’ Again he asked, ‘ What is this phrase, ^ an 
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old man?’ To wliicli lie repIM ^Formerly strong aiid hearty; 
by the alternation of heat and cold, the blood and hnmonrs dry up, 
and change— all men born in the world must come to this condition 
of old age.’ Fext they went out of the south gate, when the Deva 
transformed himself into a leper. The prince asking the minister 
with respect to this, he replied, ^ This is a leper— a man indulging 
his appetites without restraini— drinking, and eating beyond bounds, 
the four great (elements) not being in harmony, changing and 
transforming themselves, bring about a complete state of sickness ; 
he is ever suffering from pains and aches without help. No man 
born in the world can escape such consequences.’ Fext, going out 
of the west gate, the Deva transformed himself into a corpse. The 
prince again asked the minister with respect to this object; he 
ansiverod, ^ This is a dead man; the number of his years being 
now completed, and the animal spirits exhausted, the four elements 
all separate, the six senses have no perception; then neither father, 
mother, wife, nor son — be their love ever so great — can detain the 
object of their affection. Rich and poor, learned or ignorant, all 
must die ! ’ The prince reflecting on what he had heard was deeply 
pained; and turning his chariot, went back to the palace.” But it 
may be asked, The Sutra says that the king ordered them to 
cleanse and purify the roads and avenues so that there should bo 
no stones or rubbish of any sort left as an impediment. IIow was 
it tlien these objects, the sick man and the corpse, appeared before 
the chariot?” We reply, the Lalita Yistara says, The Deva of the 
pure abode concealed himself in his transformation, so that only the 
prince and the minister saw him ; and the very proper replies of the 
attending minister were all owing to his divine influence.” It may 
be asked again, “ But wliat have Devas to do with men, that they 
should transform themselves for such purposes as these ? ” To which 
we reply that all the Bosat living amongst men under different 
forms ever surround and protect the virtuous, [This is the sense 
of the paragraph.] And it was by their influence that the royal 
prince was disgusted with the pleasures of the palace, in order that 
he might not bo unmindful to become an ascetic. But, Anally, the 
royal prince going out next from the north gate, the Deva of the 
pure abode transformed Inmself into a Shamun, holding his staff, 
and carrying his alms bowl ; composed and collected he walked 
before the chariot! The prince then enquired, “What man are 
you ? ” To which he replied, “ T am a Shamun — a disciple of 
Buddha.” He asked again, “ What word is this — a Shamun ? ” 
To which he replied. “ The three worlds (Kamaloka, Riipaloka, 
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Arupaloka), bow full of boiTow I the six patliSj bow dark and sad ! 
Knowing- tliis, and going to the very bottom of bis spiritual nature, 
he is called a Sbamiin; ’’ and speaking thus be disappeared in the 
void I The royal prince, looking after him, respectfully and 
joyously, exclaimed, Tbis only is happiness I I will seek out this 
wisdom.” And so he returned to the palace. 

82. Whereupon the Deva Tso Pong ( ? Dharmachari, Lalita 
Yist., 19G) in order to excite him to wisdom, exhibited to Mm the 
unbecoming appearances of the dancing women. 

Notes. — The prince royal, thinking day after day of the joy 
and the disgust he had experienced^ owing to the various sights he 
had witnessed when going out of the four gates, his father, the 
king, on tlie same account increased the pleasures of his palace, in 
order to fascinate liirn. (In this state) in the middle of each riiglit 
a Deva of the pure abode, called Tsau Ping (Dharmachari ?) 
caused liirn to liear words of encouragement and direction, he him- 
stdf (ne., the Deva) dwelling in emptiness being invisible) ; and 
moreover caused those means of deliglit lie used to render him no 
pleasure; (lie caused him also to hear) of tlie impermauency of w^oiddly 
joys, of the rest of Nirvana; the sound appearing to come, as it were, 
from a long- way off. At last he caused all the dancing women to 
be affected with an overpowering sleep, their garments all thrown 
about and disordered, their positions revolting and unbecoming'; 
and so the royal prince passing by and seeing them all in tins con- 
dition, his disgust was doubled. 

But, it may be said, Ju loi, dwelling in the purely spiritual 
'world, in his own nature of compassionate love, -when he manifested 
luinself anpng men, why did he indulge in these pleasures, or why 
did he hesitate until he heard this voice of the Deva ? why did ho 
depend on such expedients as these? or in what way did he differ 
from ordinary sages ! The answer to this is, that he did all these 
things in order to conform throughout to the condition of liumaiiity. 
The (Tai Fong Tang) Mo Seung Sutra says : If we say the Juloi 
was truly bom in the king’s palace, and passed through the eight 
conditions before arriving, at perfect wisdom, this would be to 
abuse Buddha (Juloi).^’ 

33. The Deva of the pure abode, by tightly grasping and wuait- 
ing in attendance, restrained the prancing of Kii-nik (Kaniku) and 
the glittering chariot. 

Notes. — Tliis is the fourth circumstance or sign in Buddha’s 
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bistoiy, vk.,, going out of the city to become a recluse. In refe-» 
rencc to this, the Great Development School (Tai Sliing) says, that 
he had now arrived at the age of 19, Ku-nik (Kauika) is the 
riaine of the royal prince’s charioteer (it should be rather ^Miis 
horse;” for Chandaka was his charioteer). The Lalita Vistara 
says: The prince frequently spoke to his royal father on his 

intention to become an ascetic ; to which his father readied : ^ You 
ought, my son, to become a Chaki-avarti, possessing the seven great 
treasures and the 1,000 sons (? vid. L. V. 249), ruling over the four 
empires. What pleasure can there he in the shaven crown, and 
the soiled robes of an ascetic? ’ The royal prince answering said : 

^ How can we compare an emphe over four continents, and the 
possession of seven precious substances and the 1,000 sons, 
with the attainment of perfect wisdom, the government of the 
great chiliocosm, command over apparitional births in the four 
orders of being (viviparous, oviparous, from spawn, and appa- 
ritional)-— -power to bring forth the long night (? Nirvana) V The 
king then doubled his guards in the streets, and added new 
pleasures to his palace, to engage his attention day and night. 
One night, however, the Deva of the pime abode spoke out of 
empty space, and said: ^ Would you go! this is the time!’ 
summoning Ku-iiik (this must be Chandaka) to i^reparo his horse, 
the royal Kin-ching (Kaiiika), and await the royal prince coming to 
mount him, (as he did). Four yakshas support the horse’s feet ; 
Devas bring precious substances. Brahma takes his place on the 
left, ^akra on the right ; the four heavenly kings going through 
the streets, caused the gates of the different guards (Kwoh kimg — 
palaces of the land) to open of themselves, and the guards 
themselves to know nothing of it ; and so, travelling through 
the air, they went on, till they arrived at the middle of the 
forest of the ascetics in the Snowy Mountains, having passed 
over 800 li.” 

The Fall Yen Sutra says ; “ Bosat in his very last manifestation 
proclaimed the law in this way, wishing to cause all those who 
were attached to the world (their family or house), to let go and 
leave the 'world (e.e., to become ascetics), and obtain a knowledge of 
the self-exisfcent. lie, therefore, gave up these things, and mani- 
fested in himself the great excellency of becoming a recluse.” This, 
then, is the exhibition of his leaving his home (and entering on tlie 
life of a pravrajaka). 

34. Leaving the city at the beginning of spring ( t literally tlie 
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Spring city,” or it may be the Spring gate or wall on tlie 
eightb eTeiiing', 

Notes. — The 8th day of the second month, in the middle of the 
night, he left the city and his home. U Lnii Wang (?) says, in the 
reign of Chaou of the Chow Dynasty, the 42nd year-— the cyclic 
title being Jin Kiah.” 

35. Sojourning in the Snowy Pass for six years. 

Notes. — Tills is the period he dwelt with the ascetics in the 
Snowy Mountains. 

36. Oh! the feelings (heart) of the man departing and grieving 
for his much loved lord (or grieving to leave, &c.)! 

Notes. — The man spoken of is the charioteer Ku-nik (Channa 
or Chandaka). The Lalita Yistara says : The prince having 
arrived at the Snowy Monntains, spoke thus to Chandaka : ) Go 
now! go with the horse Kanika; difficult as it has been, you have 
been able to accomplish it. Now then return to yoiir country.’ 
Chandaka, full of grief, replied : ^ Who I who shall teach me now, 
returning alone to within the palace ! ’ ” 

37. The horse, licldng him with love, letting fall a succession of 
pearly tears. 

Notes, — The horse, Wong Kin Ching (Kanika), hearing the 
wmrds of the Eoyal Prince, kneeling down, licked the foot of his 
master, weeping immoderately. 

38. Wielding his precious sword, than fell the rosy locks 
around. A pagoda was raised in the heavenly mansion I 

Notes. — The Lalita Yistara says : “ The royal prince, himself 
with his precious girdle-suspended sw’ ord, and using his left hand to 
grasp his rosy (blue) locks, cutting them off, made this vow" : ^ I 
noW’ cut off my hair and vow to save and rescue men from the 
sorro^vs and anxieties which now oppress them, and to remove and 
destroy the obstacles that oppose then advance in virtue 1 ’ Throw- 
ing his locks into the air, ^akra, seizing them, carried them to the 
To-li heaven, and erecting a stupa over them, paid religious vene- 
ration. This is the second of the four heavenly pagodas I ” 

39. Taking his royal garments in order to exchange them for 
leathern raiment, he became in form like one who -waits among 
mountain deer 1 
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• says ; « The royal prince reflect- 

ing that his garments were not such as became a recluse at the 
same tune the Deva of the pure abode, transforming himself appoarod 
as a hunter, clothed in a tom ka-sha robe (or throwing opcm‘ his 
ka-sha). The prmce perceiving him, took off his valuable robes 
and exchanged them for those of the hunter; then joyfully ex- 
claimed, ‘ Now I have begun, indeed, the life of an ascetic.’ ” 

The ka-sha is a robe of a non-conspicuous colour, and therefore 
one which becomes an ascetic. The hunters also of the western 
regions wear a robe of similar colour, because the Shamuns who 
frequent the mountains where they go, usually wear this, and so 
It IS faminar to the animals (f). 

P omit the rest of this note as of no consequence. S. B.J 


40. He rejected the system of the momitain fisliis, and 
end to the false (pnrsnit) of a worldly rest. 


put an 


Notes. This is the 5th work, viz., the preparation of life in 
the bnowy Mountains. The mountain fishis are the same as the 

heretics (Brahmahas ?) who practice austerities in the midst of the 
forests. 

The system of these men and the species of “fixed composure” 
they strive to attain, consist in the exercise of mortification and self- 
denial, training themselves to be unaffected either by joy or soitow. 

Now, although by these means they may be born in one of the 
heavens, yet they are hereby not disconnected from the world (the 
three worlds); hence the text speaks of the worldly character of 
their resting point. 

How false their idea that they can an-ive at the condition of 
perfect freedom, from thought (fi seung, fi fi seung, the highest 
heaven short of Nirvdha) ! Nor after 80,000 kalpas, the root of evil 
gi’owing again, they faU from their estate to the world of desire 
Yea! and may even be born in the three evil ways, according to 
their previous karma. The Diamond Sutra (Vajra Chandaka) says 
“ more than 80,000 kalpas passed and gone.” If then it is possi- 
ble to be brought down from the state of forgetfulness, tliis is a 
worldly system of fixed composmre. 

The Lalita Vistara says : “ The prince royal having come to the 
Snowy Mountains, and living amongst the ascetics there, asked 
the fishis, saying, ‘ In practising these austerities what rewards do 
you look for?’ They replied, ‘We seek to be born in all the 
Heavens.’ The prince was dissatisfied with this answer, left 
them, and went on as before, aniving at an A-lam-ka-lan (Irafiyaka 
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Baiigramaf) where there were two Yiih-to-lam>fi (cells?) in which 
two eraineut fishis lived. On asking them the same question, he 
found that they souglit the rest der^^'(‘d from birth in the four 
empty heavens (Ariipa-Loka). After coiisidering their case also 
he said, Sail tJicse have no elements in them of Huai emancipation f 
HO lie rejected their creed also and left tlicin.” 

41. He ate grain and hemp seed, subduing pain, subduing 
pleasure. 

Notes. — The Lalita Yistara ^ays : “ The prince coming to the 
Ka-yc (Gaya) mountain, to the Ni-lin (Nairanjana) river, reflected, 
considering that, as he intended to penetrate to the secret influences 
which actuate the conduct of men, he might, after six years, be in a 
position to save them. Thus he addressed himself to the practice 
of austerities (Hushkaracharya), each day eating one grain of 
hemp, one grain of rice ; by this means reducing' himself to a con- 
dition of overcoming all pleasure. Afterwards, perceiving that this 
was not the true wajq he pursued the contrary method, using iiidul- 
gencies, bathing-, perfuming- himself, and so on ; by these means 
he subdued sorrow (as the text says).’" 

42. But lie wlio would make sweet music, playing on the lute, 
must adopt the middle method (viz., Iiaving tlio strings neither too 
sharp nor too flat), and the music will be perfect. 

Notes. — This is the reflection of ^akya -when he had perfectly 
subdued both pain and pleasure {Le, proved their inutility in the task 
of self-perfection). 

When Buddha was living in the world there was the son of a rich 
nobleman, -who, wishing to become a recluse and follow Buddha, gave 
himself up to every sort of self -mortification, even to the degree of 
causing his blood to flow ; and, having acted so for a long time, still 
attained to nothing; so that lie felt disposed to give the matter up 
and reject all hope of attaining reason, Buddha then asked him this 
queBtioii relating to the lute, and so shewed him that the middle 
course, between extreme mortification and over indulgence, was the 
true method. He soon obtained the rahatship. His name wms 
Yih i (100,000 cars). 

[The above is an abstract. — S. B.] 

43. So also he who would reach the complete accomplish- 
ment of his aim, and arrive at the condition of Buddha, must also 
affect the middle course, and his reward will be fully attained. 

Notes. — T his is the application of the former section. Tho 
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Sanscrit word Fo-to is the same as «« Intelligence ” (Kioh), Le.^ Heir- 
intelligence and intelligence of that which is not self (ta). He 
who (or that which) is the perfect Mfihnent of the practice of 
intelligence is here briefly called ue., Buddha. This is the 

great Nirvana resulting from the two ‘‘empty systems” lie,, 
proving, or arriving at the conviction of, the emptiness both 
of the elements composing humanity perception, under- 

standing, &C-), and the elements composing substance or matter 
(dharma)]. The expression “yan” refers to the many lines of 
conduct pursued in going through the six paramitas, tending all 
to this perfection of Buddhaship. (The idea of the whole section is, 
that the only sure standing-ground is the medium course between 
over severity and relaxation. — S.B.) 

44. From tins point (of his life) he selected that place beyond 
the dragon cave. 

Notes. — Place near the Bodliimanda [Bo-ti-tciiang (arena of 
Bddhi)], which is in the middle of Jambudwipa, The Buddhas of 
the three periods have all selected this place to arrive at supreme 
wisdom ; so (^akya) selected it. The Pun-hang' Siitra says, 
“ Buddha remained in the Bodhimanda; in that place there was a 
king of dragons (Naga), called Ka-cha.^ This dragon was very 
old, and had witnessed the signs which attended tlie five former 
Buddhas when they arrived at supreme wisdom. This dragon, 
therefore, with his attendants, taking flowers, music, and banners, 
went out to met Bosat, and to render him reverence.” 

Ag'ain, wdien he arrived at the place wfliere the blind di*agon Man- 
lim (Montchilinda. Lai. Yist. 355) dwelt, sitting by the side of the 
water, he launched forth a ray of glory which iIJmnined the 
waters ; the dragon's eyes were forthwith opened ; and he also 
came out with flowers, &c., to reverence Buddha. This dragon 
had seven heads ; his body encircling Buddha three times round, 
and elevating his heads, he prostrated them again before Bosat. 

45. Then bathing his body, he entered the Lin river (Nai- 
ranjana). 

Notes. — The Siitra says, “ Bathing himself in the Ni-licn river 
(Ni-lien, for Ni-licn- chen-na the river Nairanjana, now called 
Niladjan. Yid. Jul. and Lai. Yist.). At this time all tiic devas, 
waiting on him with all sorts of flowers and perfumes, throw them 
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in tlie middle of the river* After he had hathed, a tree-deva, lower- 
ing down a foranchj as with a hand assisted Bosat to come out of 
the water and arrive at the shore. 

46. Exhibiting (the sign) that (food be given him) to eat, he 
received the rice and milk of Lan- to (Naiida). 

The Nirvana Sutra says, The body of Jnloi, for iimiimerable 
asankyas of kalpas, had taken neither food nor drink ; but now, on 
accrjiint of all the Sravakas, he declared that he would first receive 
the rice milk of the two shepherd girls.” The Pun-hang Siitra says, 
“Bosat being about to go from the tree of knowledge, at that time a 
Deva spoke to the two daughters of Shin-sing (Sujata), the lord 
of the village, one of whom was named Nanda (joy), and the 
other Polo (Bala. H. B., 380^), z.e., strength [Obs., in Lalita 
Yistara the two persons are called Trapusha (melon) and Bhallika 
(gourd?], and said, ^ You are now able the very first of all to present 
an ollering of food.’ On this, the two women boiling rice and milk 
over the kettle, there appeared various sorts of wonderful signs; 
then, using a patra (alms-bowl), they respectfully offered the food. 
Bosat having eaten this, took the alms-bowl, and flung it into the 
river Ni-licn (Nairanjana). On which, ^akra, taking it up, returned 
with it to his heavenly abode, and there paid it honour, erecting 
over it a pagoda. This is the 3rd of the four heavenly pagodas.” 

47. Exhibiting (the sign) of that seat, he received the grass 
mat of Ki-Tscung (^linti, S. Hardy). 

Notes. — The rules of sitting in India require that certain boughs . 
of trees be gathered, and a mat made of them. At this time, there- 
fore, ^akra, transforming himself into a grass-cutter, Bosat asked 
him his name ; he replied, my name is Ki-Tseung ; then he received 
his grass mat — ^it is of a bluish colour, pliable, bright, and soft. 
(Yid. this fable, Manual of Bud., p. 170). 

48. With regard to this excellent basis of his very last (appear- 
ance). 

Notes. — P o-chii Bosat had only this one body (for his comple- 
tion)-— he was to receive no more ; hence the expression of the 

49. He directed his steps (or tended or pointed) towards B6- 

^ Naadi and Kandabaia. Tntrod. to p. 386. 
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clliimanda (z. e., the arena in which he should arrive at supreme 
vdsdom).': 

Kotes.— The Sanscrit Bo-ti (Bodhi) is equivalent to the Chinese 
^^reasoii” (Tao). The place where Bnddha perfected reason, is hence 
called Tao-tchangj z.e., arena of reason. The Si-yii-ki says, 
the country of Mo-kit (Magadha), forty lis S.W. of the river Ni-iien 
(Nairanjana), there is a tree called Bo-ti.’’ The Pnn-Sing-tsah Siitra 
(extracts from the Lalita Yistara) says, When Bosat was about 
to arrive at that place, all the devas of the world of forms (Rupa- 
vacharas) first hung on the tree silken banners or streamers.” They 
use them as signs or signals of a sacred place. 

50. As the profound cause of complete deliverance. 

Notes. — “Deliverance,” that is, the removal of all obstacles, so 
that there should be no impediment in the way ; the dust of the 
world unable to hold the maxims of the world to govern ; and so 
able to undergo or forfeit complete renovation. This is the fruit 
to which all the sages tend. (This paragraph is obscure. — S.B.) 

51. So he ascended the diamond throne (Yajrasana). 

The Kiu-she-lun (Koshakaraka ^astra ?} says, “ Under this seat 
turns a golden W'-heel hence the expression “diamond seat.” All 
the Buddlias have* perfected wisdom on this spot, and it has 
always been a place of religious veneration. 

52. Possessing the 140 excellent distinctions, not enjoyed by 
(or in common with) the two vehicles (viz., Pratyeka Buddhas and 
&avakas). 

Notes. — ^According to the Pah-siang school (this school is one 
which professes to believe in the reality of external phenomena, 
the same probably as the school Sarvastivada), there were 140 
signs peculiar to Buddha, viz., 32 siaug (Maha-pmaisha-lakshana), 
80 marks of beauty (anuvyanjana-lakshana), 10 powers (dasa-bala, 
M. B. 380), 4 Wuh-sho-wai (Abhaya, JuL II., 300, “ freedom fx’om 
fear ”), 3 nim-cliii (fixedness of reflection ? ), 3 puh-ii (?), 4 yih- 
tsai-tsing-sing (complete purities), great compassion, great love, no 
forgetfuhiess, complete knowledge. (These last 18 are probably 
the 18 Buddha Dharrna of Spence Hardy, M. B., 381 ; which see.) 
These works are peculiar to Buddha, and hence the expression of 
the text. 

53. And the 84,000 gates of the law (fah mun) leaping high 
over the 10 earths (dasa-blmmi). / 
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iSOTES. — When f^pealdng of the worid, the word Fall is nsed; 
bnt tiiat from which all the holy sages proceed is called Mun, Asj 
therefurej amongst sejitient creatures there are 84^000 chari lo, 
causes of trouble;” lit., ^^.dust-troubles ”)4 so there are the same 
iiaml>er of fah-mmi gates of the law ; ” fah-muu may perhaps be 
freely rendered methods of salvation ”). These act as medicines 
act, cuihig the former (84,000 dust-troubles). The term 10 earths 
(dasa-hlnimi) refers to the following :—l. The earth of happiness 
and joy. — 2. The imcoiifcaminated earth. — 3. Resplendent earth. — 
4. Brilliant wisdom earth, — 5. The earth difficult to excel — 6. The 
ever-present earth. — 7. Without exercise or action earth. — -8. The 
earth ever at rest. — 9. Yirtuous wisdom. — 10. Law-cloud earth.— 
[Obs. that these are conditions of mind, “ though which an 
adopt in Buddhism must pass before he obtains his final reward, 
the perfection in any one state being denominated the element or 
^ hhumi ^ of that state. The commentator of the Riksha Bhagavati 
enumerates ten Bhiimi appropriate to the priesthood, the last 
being Bncldlia-Bliumi.” (Lalita Vistara, Edit, Calcutta, 185e35 
p, 8, 11 .)] The ij-ka ^astra says, “For ever separated from 
the veiy minutest particle of sorrow, and every barrier in the 
way of knowledge being entirely removed, so that there be 
complete and perfect intelligence ; this is ^ Fo ti,’ the earth of 
Buddha (Buddha-bhumi) it is above the others : hence, in the 
text, the expression, ‘ leaping high.’ 

54. After this, the army of Mo (Mara or “ Sin ”) destroyed by 
tlic energy of his love, covered with confusion and fear ; see them 
return I 

Notes. — This is the sixth sign, viz., the conquest of Mara, and 
the attainment of supreme reason under the Bodhi Tree, At this 
time J iiloi had attained his thirtieth year. The tl-ka Sastra says : 
“ There are four sort^ of demons (Mo). — 1. Leva Mara. — 2. Dead 
or Death Mara. — 3. Trouble and anxiety Mara. — 4. The five yin 
Mara (?*.«;. pancha skandha, z. < 2 ., riipa (form), vedaiia (perception), 
sanjnana (thought), sanskara (action), \djnaua (knowledge). These 
five are the causes of ignorance, and the obstacles in the way 
of man’s arrival at perfect purity.” (Yid. JuL, II., 385, n.) In 
the text, they speak of the army of Mara, wliicli alludes to the first 
species, the Devnis who compose his retinue. No doubt, indeed, 
that each of the Maras was overcome ; but for the pmposo of 
fixing a basis for observation, he specifics this sort of Mara par- 
ticularly. The Lalita Yistara says : “ When first l^osat seated 
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himself in the Bodliimanda, he immediately launched from between 
his brows a gleam of light, called ' destroying Miira,’ (Kong mo, 
i.e., Sarvamaramaiidalavidliwansanakarin, L. V., 280), which illu- 
mined the wdiole of the palace hall of. Mara Raja, so that he lost 
all colour from his face, and at the same time trembled violently 
with fear. Then Mara, taking with liim all his soldiers, and assum- 
ing every species of shape calculated to inspire fear, each one 
grasping his massive club, they desired to overthrow Bosat. Then 
Bosat, entering on the Samadhi of a 'merciful heart,’ the clubs 
and arms which the demons used, all produced lotus-flowers. 
Seeing this, all the army of Mara, affrighted, fled with precipitation.” 

5o. By the power of Samadhi (fixed heart) he destroyed the 
poisonous influences of the ogling women, and changed them into 
old hags. 

Notes.- — Mara had four daughters (Lalita Yistara says ?), pro- 
perly, indeed, of no sex whatever (? ). These in a body came before 
Bosat, all of them, by their conduct, trying to seduce him, and 
destroy his "pure conduct” (Fan hang, Brahma discipline). 
Then Bosat, by the influence of his Samadhi of love, changed the 
four women into hideous hags ; so that, covered with shame, they 
fled. 

56. Whereupon, Kin-Lo (solid and strong, Sthavara, L. Y., 305), 
the earth Deva, leaping forth, became his surety. 

Notes. — Koon Fall San Mui King ( le ,, Buddha Samadhi Siitra) 
says: "Tan Raja (Papiyan?) demanded of Buddha: 'Who is 
your surety, whereby your merit maybe proved?’ Bosat imme- 
diately, disengaging his hand from the sleeve of his robe, pointed to 
the eartli ; then all the great earths were shaken six times, and 
Kin Lo, the earth Deva, leaping forth, appeared, exclaiming', ' I am 
surety.’ ” , , , 

57. The devas who live in space (gods of the atmosphcTe, 
L. Y. 373) proclaiming the ne ws (lit. " opening out and turning,” the 
flag, for example), made it known. 

Notes. — Bosat having arrived at supreme reason, the devas of 
the earth told it to the devas of the air, and these proclaimed it 
among the heavenly spirits or gods, who, ascending to the 
highest heavens, declared the news (unfolded the news. Yid. 
Lalita Yistara, p. 373.) 

58. Like a lotus, so came he outdrom the water (or rather, like 
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a lotus as it comes from the water, so was he) bright and glorious 
beyond comparison. 

Notes. — The Nirvana Siitra says, Juloi came into the world 
pure and spotless as a lotns.’^ 

59. Like the resplendent .moon, as it were, being in space, 
illumining some darkened glen. 

Notes. — The Nirvana Siitra says: ‘^Juloicame into the world 
as the antnnin moon at full, pure and calm, free from clouds, the 
admiration of all, 

60. Seven days having passed he received the wheat and honey 
of Ti-wei (Trapiisha), arousing them with a brief prediction. 

Notes. — Seven days/’ L seven days after he had arrived at 
perfect reason. ^ ‘ Ti-wei,” referring to the two merchants of Northern 
India. Wheat,” honey,” the usual food of India, The Lalita Vis- 
tara says, Buddha having arrived at supreme wisdom seven days, 
there was a Tree Deva who told two merchants, one called Tai-wei 
(Trapusha) the other Po-li (Bhallika), saying, ^ You are now able to 
make an offering of food to Juloif On this each of the merchants 
offered wheat and honey. Buddha having received it, spoke on their 
accoimt the Po-shi-yan-kwo (cause and fruit of charity) hence the 
words of the text (vid. Lalita Yistara, pp. 3G2, 363). 

61. Condescending to repeat his transcendant doctrines, he gave 
to Kia-keh the refuge afforded by keeping the precepts, conferring 
on them a share in the happiness of the devas and of men. 

Notes, — The voice or vrords of Buddha are immaculate (without 
leak or deficiency) ; hence the phrase ‘^yih-yiii” (lit. one voice ”). 

Kia-keh ” is the same as Tai-wei (Trapusha). “ The precepts,” 
L (?., the five precepts. The word refuge (Kwai, i. e., return)” refers 
to the three kwai or refuges (viz., the trisarana, or tim-sarana, 
“ I take refuge in Buddha, in the truth, in the associated priest- 
hood”). The reward of keeping the precepts is, to be born after 
death among the Devas, and afterwards amongst men ; hence the 
expression, conferring on them a share, &c.” Now the doctrine of 
all the Buddlias transforming the everlasting law (or it may be 
teaching, during their appearance in the world, the everlasting 
law”), has these seven requirements before arriving at, or com- 
pleting, the lieaxi} of man, — 1. Charity.— 2. Holding precepts. — 
3. The reward of being born in heaven. — 4. The enjoyment of 
delight as a reward. — 5. The removal of anxiety as a reward. — 
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6. Freedom from worldly Sigliing for Mmlna, 
Biiddba, then, liaving arrived at supreme wisdom, Just inclining, as 
it were, to look at the root of the matter (z.e., taking a superficial 
stand-groimd), first of ail declared the refuge to be derived from 
keeping* the, precepts. 

G2. Having now completely accomplished perfection, he ex- 
amined what were the influences of change (/.e., what the direction 
of the influences in the world were as regards his doctrine). 

Notes. — That is, examining who would be the first to obtain 
salvation. . 

63. Compassionating' the two Rishis Avho had not found oppor- 
tunity to hear the thunder voice (of Buddha). 

Notes. — The two Eishis, viz., A-lam-ka-lan (Arada Ealama) 
and M-to-lam (Udraka Eamaputra), Calling to mind the proper 
condition and the weakness of the hold of sin on these two heretics, 
he desired to convert them first: but (he said) that one had 
been dead seven days — alas I that he had not heard the sound of 
the true law I The expression thunder sound refers to the 
first of five sorts of voice belonging to Juloi. 

64. Joyful (he said), the five men were able to sustain trans- 
formation by the law. 

Notes. — The five men ; that is, Eau-chan-ju, Poh-tai-li, 
Po-sha-pi, O-che-lun, Ma-ha-nam (vid. Jul., II, 364, n., A^vadjit 
Bhadrika, Mahanama, Da^abala Ka^yapa, and Adjnata Kaundinya) 
Buddha next perceived that these men dwelling in the park of deer 
(Mfigadava), the root of their principles being now properly 
matured, were able to receive salvation. 

65. So it is, by the dust of the world and the senses (roots of 
evil) there is darkness and feebleness ; but the wisdom of the sage, 
how vast and deep 1 

Notes. — Ah vexations and annoyances are able to pollute the 
pure heai't ; they are the dust of the eye, the causes of life and 
death ; hence the word ‘‘ root.” The perfect wisdom of Buddha in all 
its lands is revealed during the three ages in all the forms of being j 
and, therefore, cannot but be self-existent. Hence the words 
“ wisdom of the sage,” or “ holy wisdom.” 

66. Obeying this law, then the law cannot admit of these roots 
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of evil ; but followiBg these roots then thej cannot allow the ad- 
mission of the law. 

Notes.— The transforming doctrine of Juloi. The law is either 
‘‘KieinC’ or ^^Shat.” (For an explanation of these two expres- 
sions, vid. the “ Daily course of the Shaniuns — appendix.” We 
rna}' brieliy state that thej^ are the titles of two schools; one of 
which professes to believe in the true character of phenomena, the 
other in their ideal character, sufficient for the wants of all sentient 
existences.) The “roots” are small or great. The great ones admit 
of but small portion of the law, as filthy food in a precious vesseL 
A little root is that which is connected with the great vehicle, and is 
like an insect hearing a great mountain. If we regard not the 
root, then both the man and the law are lost ! (Obscure, — S. B.) 

67. It cannot but be, indeed, that the river of sensual pleasure is 
that which swallows up men for so long; the hifiuence of this 
foolish pleasure is that which blinds. 

68. But if, hearing my words, there should be no profit, then 
would I plunge again into non-being. 

69. Hereupon ^akra, monarch of the To-li heavens, cloud- 
driving through, the thirty -three heavens. 

Notes. — The Sanscrit word To-lo-yc-tang-ling-she (Trayas- 
triiisas) is contracted into To-li, f.e., the thirty- three heavens, viz., 
eight on each of the four peaks of Sumeru, and ^akra’s in the 
middle. Ti-shie, f.e., Sakra (able to rule), the supreme ruler of the 
thirty-three heavens. 

70. The great monarch of the “ever patient” ^akwala (f.e., 
Soliochi Kai or Sahalokadhatu), closed or mist enveloped in the 
eighteen Fan Iieavens (Brahma-ldka). 

Notes.— So^po or Soh-ho-Sah-ho, the (world of) patient 
beings, is a general name for this great chiliocosm ; because the 
men of this Sakwala are very strong in endurance. Maha Brahma 
is the ruler of this region (Brahma Sahampati. Introd. to J. B., 

p. 610). 

The eighteen Brahma heavens are these : in the first Dhyana 
(Shan) are three.— 1 . Fan-chung (Brahma-kayika).— 2 . Fan-fu 
(Brahma-purohita).— 3. Tai Fan (Maha-Brahma). In the second 
Dhyana, three heavens; viz.: 1. Shan Kwong (Parittabha). 
—2. Mo-leung Kwong (Apramanabha).— 3. Kwong yin (i.e., 
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«Hvhosc gioiy is as it were a voic^,” in wliicli translation I agree 
with M. E<hniisat and cliffor from Burnouf, [IntrocL, pp. Oil, 012], 
i.e,, Abhiiswara). T lie third Dhy ana has three heaveiiS; viz.: 
1. Shan Tsing (Parfttainbha). — 2. Mo-leixrig Tsing (Aprnmjlha 
subha).— 3. Pien Tsing (^iibhakfitsna). The fourth Dhyana 
has nine lieaYens. — 1. Fuh-sing (‘4iappy birth.” Obs. Burnouf 
and others translate the corresponding title by ^Hhose wdio are 
witlioiit clouds.” Anabhraka). — 2. Puh ngai [‘‘happy love;” this 
does not Gorrespond with Burnouf s list. The Sanskrit Punyaprasava 
evidently corresponds to the former heaven, i,e,, those whose birtli 
or life is happy (“ vie heureuse ; ” Remusat). I do not Iniow, there- 
fore, the corresponding term for this heaven]. — 3. Kwang’ Kwo 
(^‘extensive reward” ne., Yfihatphala). — 4. Mo-seung absence of 
cares or thought engendering care. ” A\Tilia). — 5. Mo Fan ('^absence 
of trouble.” Atapa). — 6. Mo Jeh absence of heat.” The other 
authorities give “ those wdio see admirably.” Siidrisa. But this 
does not agree with the text). — 7. Shen-in (‘‘virtuous appearance.” 
Sudarsana). — 8. Shen-kin (virtuous sight. vSumukha. Obs. 
Burnouf has a short note on this heaven, vid. p. 6. o. The Ohineso 
evidently follow the Nepalese list of Hodgson). — 9. Sliik-kan-keng 
(“ termination of form.” Akanishtha). These together com]xose tiic 
“eighteen heavens” of the text. “Fog-enveloped” refers to a 
epitliet applied to Brahma. 

71. These, bowing their heads, pay him (ne., Buddha) worship; 
earnestly beseeching him to turn the wdicel of tlie law ; exhorting 
him to declare the law according to that which is just. 

Notes. — The expression “bowing their heads” refers to tlie 
mode of salutation called the five wheels or circles, 2 .e., prostrating 
oneself so that the face, both hands, and both feet touch the 
ground. 

72. According to that which is just, f.e., the system pf deliverance, 
Juloi, investigating the subject and reflecting on the methods adopted 
by the virtuous ones now departed, in agreement with the systems 
of the ancient Buddhas, resolved to adapt his teaching to the com- 
mon desires which actuate men generally. 

Notes. — The “virtuous ones departed” refers to the Buddhas 
gone before, and, having arrived at supreme wisdonx, entered the 
long night of Nirvana. 

The mode of deliverance here referred to is that known as 
“Fong pien,” or the mode of salvation by three vehicles, ie. 
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Pratjeka Buddhas, Rahats, ^ravakas ; or, Buddlias, Pratyeka 
Bndclas, Bodhisattwas. 

7:3. TJien all the Buddhas of the ten regions, showing themselves, 
siimillaneoiisly uttered words of praise and commendation. 

XoTES. — At the time Juloi contemplated the mode of deliverance 
mentioned above, all the Buddhas, appearing before Mm, uttered 
his praises, saying, “Excellent! excellent! ^akya Muni (? mnw, 
is this Muni, or might it mean, ^ excellent doctrine of Sakya ! ’), the 
teacher and guide of the first (Doctrine) I He is able to declare the 
law of escape (Fong' pien) according to that which is jiist.’^ 

74. These different divisions of the one law were all, nevertheless, 
directed against the stronghold of wordly deception [“ the territory 
(yu) of dust-troubles ”]. 

Notes.' — This is opening as it were the Gate of Rescue. The Nir- 
vana Sutra says, “ The law of one vehicle ( 2 .< 2 ., the law which pro- 
duces escape by transforming the heart at once into the condition of 
Buddha), according to just precedent, is spoken of as three.” The 
troubles and anxieties of life and death in the world are called the 
“ territoiy of dust-troubles.” 

75. Wherenpon, rising from the tree of Bodlii, he directed his 
steps to the park of deer (Mfigadava). 

Notes. — This is the seventh sign, viz., turning the wheel 
of the law in the park of deer! The Bddhi tree is the place 
in which Buddha bad attained supreme wisdom. Having now 
received the earnest solicitations (of the Devas), and intending to 
turn the wheel of the law, he removed from that place. The 
park of deer is the scene of his first efforts. The Si-yu-ki says, 
“This is where the king of the deer offered his life for the female 
deer that was about to drop her young.” (Vid. the whole of this 
account, Julien, II, p. 801, from which it is copied.) 

76. For three months haimonizing the root, the five men then 
obtained deliverance; Kiao-tcliin-ju, understanding the first in- 
structions of the compassionate teacher, hence received this name 
as the sign of his first having obtained deliverance. 

Notes.-— ■“ Harmonizing the root during three months,” Le., 
after waiting this time, Buddha, perceiving that the influences 
which affected the principles of the five men were now matured, 
went to convert them. Only not yet believing, they receive his 
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instructions, ie.j they did not yet believe in him. Buddha observ- 
ing* the different changes their minds underwent, harmonized their 
principles by every sort of apj)liGation (or experiment) ; so, after a 
lapse of three months, and having explained among\st them the 
Yarious doctrines of the law, the three Chun (?), the four Tai (sublime 
truths, aiyaiii satyani), and the twelve hing (?), then Kiao-chiii-jii 
(Kauhdiiiya), first of all comprehending the method of deliverance, 
obtained the pure eyes of the law. Having immediately arrived at 
the condition of a Rabat, Buddha called him 0-jo-kiao-chin-ju (Ajnata 
Kaundiiiya), the word O-jo (Ajnata) signifying delivered it 
was, therefore, applied to him as a title significant of his having 
first foimd salvation. The other four men obtained deliverance in 
succession. Moreover, the word Kiao-chin-Ju is sometimes also 
written Chin-na (jina'— victorious ?), which signifies “ fire-vessel,” a 
surname deriyod from his ancestor (grandfather), who first meddled 
in fire worship. 

Now the explanation of these circumstances is to be found in 
his previous history. According to the Yan Kwo Sutra we find^ 
Sakya (Buddha) was, during his time of preparation (for suj)reme 
Buddhaship), the Rishi Jin Julff (or ‘ a fishi practising the Para- 
mita of patient endurance ’). He dwelt in a mountain, practising 
reason. At this time Kiao-chin-ju (Kaunfiinya) was the king of 
the country, and was then called Ko-li — ^wlio was possessed of a 
cruel and wicked disposition. One day, taking his women with 
him, he entered on this mountain to hunt ; being tired, ho lay down, 
as it were, to sleep (or he pretended to sleep). Then all the 
women went into the woods to gather flowers ; aiid as they went, 
came to the cell (or retreat) of the Rishi. The Rishi began to 
repeat Bara to them. After some time the king awoke, and not 
seeing the women, drew his sword, and went in search of them. 
Seeing them standing in front of the Rishi’s cell, the king, in 
a rage, exclaimed, ‘ Wlio are you ? ’ He .replied, ‘ The Rishi 
Jin Juh.’ Agam he asked, ^ And have you obtained Sheung te 
teng ? ” L e,, the Samadhi which raises one above the earth. He 
replied, ‘Not jet,’ The king replied, ‘If you have not attained 
this, what are you better than the whole class of philosophers 
(Pan-full) ? ^ and he proceeded to cut off his hands and feet with his 
sword. On observing that the Rishfis face and spirit underwent no 
change, he asked liim if he were not angry at what he (the king) 
had done. The Rislii answered, ‘ I have no anger ; so far from 

^ Jin. Jo Rislii, i. e., KeMntiricM. Yid. Job ii, 133. 
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that, I TOW that when I obtain snpreme wisdom, y tlie king*, 
shall be my first convertf Accordingly, having' now arrived at tlie 
condition of enprerne reason, he first converted Chin-Jn (Kanhdinya), 
the same Ko-Ii Raja.” 

77, Then Sludi-fnh, accidentally meeting with Ma-Shing, by 
con sicle ring' the traditional words of the teacher, came to a percep- 
tion of the true mode of wdsdom in the way. 

Notes. — The Sanscrit Blii-Ii-fuli (^aripiitra) is equivalent to 
the son of tlie Tsan bird ” (Mri, a sort of hawk with remarkable 
eyes) ; this was a name derived from his mother. At first, he was 
a disciple of the heretic Shan-che-na (ie, Sangiia, vid, M.B., 195), he 
was versed in all the eighteen ^astras, unrivalled in discussion 
(or power of di>stmction), and was ever open to learn that which 
any teacher could impart ; but, nevertheless, he was unable to 
obtain knowledge of the true doctrine. II#was, moreover, dis- 
gusted with the rude and evil proceedings of these heretics (f. 
tlieir way of life). One day as he was going along the road, he 
met, by chance, Ma-Shing, the Bikshu (Assaji, M.B. 195), carryiiig 
his staff and his alms-bowl, his garments clean and properly 
arranged, his gait slow and dignified. Pleased at the circumstances, 
he asked him, saying, Who is your master ?” Ma-shing (Assaji) 
replied, The great Sha-mim Buddha — he is my teacher.” Again 
he asked, And what law does he teach!” To which he replied, 

am but a disciple of a day ( 2 .e., recently become a disciple), and 
I cannot recollect much ; but, in brief, one gatha may exhibit 
his doctrine, and this is it: All things (telm fah) proceed from 
the connection of cause and effect. And the destruction of things 
results from the same. I, Buddha, the great Sha-Men, always 
make this the body of my doctrine.” (This gatha is given by 
Spence Hardy, in M. B., 196, and is somewhat differently translated. 
Originally it may have differed from the Chinese, but vid. M. B. 
in loc, cit. mpra,) Shi-li-fuh, on hearing these words understood 
the mode of deliverance. The expression Tai,” is equivalent to 
^•^the true method of doctrine.” Ma-shing was the first of the 
five (four?) men, in the park of deer who obtained salvation. 
O-clie-lim was his name. (A^vadjit, Assaji? vid. M. B. 149. It is 
evident he was the first after Kaundinya. Vid. JuL, II, 856.) 

78. Tsai-shuh-shi, following in the same steps, and adher- 
ing to the doctrim^ of the same teacher, with his friend found 
refuge. 
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Notes.— ^ Tsai-Sliiili-shi/^ the same as the family name of the 
great Miih4vhi4iii (Mugalan). he followed the same 

teaclier as Slii-li-fiih. As a couditioii of his obtaiiiing satisfactory 
knowledge, he said, “ Should I obtain sweet dew (Amfita), thmi 
I vow freely to dispense it to That day, seoing Shi-li-fuli 

corning back with a happy and light appearance, he askcKi him, 
saying, ‘^Has my brother obtained knowledge of the excellent 
law.” Shi-li-fnh then said whom he had met, and repeated the 
gdtlia ; whereupon Mugalan (Mudgalaputra, Sanskrit) uiiderstood 
right reason, and both agreed in saying the law of the heretics 
(Brahmanas, JuL) is vain and laborious. These two men, with 
the same mind, each brought 250 disciples to follow Buddha, and 
become ascetics, who, according to the laws of the order, shaved 
their heads, and took the kia-cha (OhiVara) robe. Buddha then 
addressing the assembly said, with respect to these two disciples 
(^aripntra and Mugalan), the first, z.e., ^ariputra, shall become 
pre-eminent for wisdom— the other, Mo-kai-lin, for spiritual percep- 
tion (or “ force of divine faculties,” vid. Jiil. ii., 299). 

79. In consequence of the conversion of Ke-ye-shi, the whole 
of the fire worshippers returned (to right reason) in a mass. 

Notes. — Ka-ye-shi, the followers of Ka-ye p.€., Kafyapa. Obs. 
The patronymic or generic (as in introd. not., which see), here indi- 
cating' Kafyapiyas], L[e., heretics who concerned themselves in the 
worship of hre. The surname of Kasyapa was Yeou-lou-pin (Ouron- 
viloa, vid. JuL ii, 483). Buddha, wdshing to convert him, went, there- 
fore, to his resting place. Kasyapa explaining, as an excuse, the 
absence of any proper accommodation, Buddha pointed (or directed 
his steps) towards the Dragon Ilall ; (on which Kii^apa) replied : 

The nature of the dragon is malevolent in the extreme ; it is to be 
feared he may do injury to your virtuous person (lit. injure 
virtue).” Buddha said, I have no fear and so, arranging his 
garments, he by himself entered the middle of the divan (or seat). 
When evening came, the dragon returned, and seeing Buddha, he 
soon became angiy, and belched forth fire to destroy him ; Buddha 
then entering into “ the Sainadhi, resembling the brightness of fire 
(Agnidhatu Samadhi), enveloped himself with it as in a cave or 
casket of fire. The dragon by this means had no ground by which 
to overturn or destroy him,^ only seeing the alms-bowi of 

^ Perhaps the translation might be '^The dragon was eonsnmed with grief at 
finding no ground (of attack, i e., no means for attack).’* 
von. w. 
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Buddha pure and cool, he leapt into the midst of it. Kasyapa, that 
evening seeing the glare of the fire, addressing his followers, said : 
^‘That Shamun, no doubt has been destroyed.” The morning 
came, on which Buddha, taking up the alms-dish, came out and 
showed himself (or it) to Kaiyapa, and so his heart was partially 
subdued. He then asked Buddha to remain there a short time and 
receive nourishment from him ; but he, i, e., Kasyapa, was not yet 
■willing to receive the law in its completeness. Then Buddha dis- 
played before him 500 spiritual changes, so that at last he returned 
to the refuge, and relied on Buddha’s doctrine, bringing with him 
250 men, his disciples, who, at one time, shaved their heads, and 
became ascetics ; and so all obstacles being removed to their com- 
plete deliverance, they (or he) became Rahats; and what instru- 
ments they had emxdoyed in the service of their fire worship, they 
flung all into the water (the river Nairanjana, JuL). Now, 
Kasyapa had two brothers, who lived somewhere down the stream, 
one xiamed Ka-ye (Gayakasyapa), the other Na-tai (Nadikasyapa) ; 
these also were connected with the worship of the fire dragon. 
When they saw the sacred vessels in the middle of the stream, they 
came up in haste to see for themselves what had happened ; and 
finding their brother already become a Sha-muii, they asked him 
the reason ; whereupon he repeated the law on their account, on 
which they, with 250 of their disciples, also became followers of 
Buddha, and all obtained the fimit of Bddhi ({f.e., Rahatship)d 

(The expression “ lui ” refers to a class or heap, as the Yih 
King explains it with reference to a heap or bundle of grass.) 

80. So it could not but be but that there should be overflowing 
streams of the heavenly dew (amfita), enlighteiimg displays of 
Mo-ni (Mahi). 

Notes.— “ Sweet dew,” the drink of the gods, compared hero to 
the excellent law of the one vehicle (t. 5.. Buddha). Moni,’’ other- 
wise ‘‘Mahi” — this signifies “unspotted,” and is the name of a pre- 
cious jewel (pearl). The beauty of the round body of this jewel (lit. 
“ this jewel as to its body being round and beautiful ”), when 
placed opposite to or in contrast with any substance, brings 
out its form, just as the self-existence of Buddlia (exhibits liis 
character). “Bright manifestations” (referred to in the text) 
allude to the various actuating principles and springs of action 


^ Yid. the act of K%apa, Jul. ii, 483, 484. 
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found amongst men, and which, according to their root, enable 
them to receive the law. 

[End of VoL L in the Chinese.] 


81. Both in the world of devas and the world of men. 

Notes. — “ The world of devas.” Buddha when he had arrived at 
supreme reason, and fourteen days had elapsed, ti'ansforming him- 
self, appeared in the heavenly abodes of Tsz’ Tsoi (Iswara). At 
the request of the King of the Devas (Devendra) he repeated the 
“Sliih-ti” Sutra (Dasabhiimi Sutra?). Again, on a second 
occasion, dwelling in the same abode, he repeated the Pan-jo-li-t’su 
(Prajna ... . Sutra). Dwelling in the abodes of Ma-hi-shan-lo 
(Maheswara, f.e., ^iva), he repeated the Man-shu-tsien-poh-king 
(Manjusrf sahasrapatra Siitra?). Dwelling in the To-li abodes 
(the heavenly abodes of the Trayastrihsas heavens), in tlie tower 
called Po-pin-kworig-ming (^‘universally diffused brightness”) he 
repeated the Yeh-tszc-ki-teh-fuh-teng King (the unrivalled Sutra 
which proceeded from the summit of the head of Buddha, and is in 
explanation of the word “ one lit., “ one-word-single -unique- 
Buddha-head Sutra ”^). Moreover, on account of his mother Ma-ye 
(Maya) delaying three months, he spoke various accounts of the 
law (or, he said Bana on various occasions). “ The world of men 
referring to various places in all the sixteen kiogdoms of the five 
Indies. 

82, In tlie parrot forest, and the Chi forest. 

Notes. — “ The parrot forest.” The Peh-iin Siitra (the 100 influ- 
ence or consequence Siitra) says, “ Buddha was goingfrom Slie-wei- 
Kwo ('/. e., ^ravasti) to Mo-kie-ti (Magadha) ; in the middle of the 
t'oad or journey there was a wood of parrots (ying mo-a Macaw). The 
king of these parrots, and all his friends and relations, on this occasion 
kept flying in the air, and respectfully addi*essed Buddha and all the 
jiriests, saying, ‘Would that, stopping here in my forest, you 
Would let me make my offerings to you.’ Buddha immediately 
issented ; and, with his company of priests, entered into the midst 
of the wood. Then tlie parrots perching around beheld the beauties 
and excellencies of Buddha’s person, and the silent and decorous 
behaviour of all the priests ; so that each of them, conceiving joy 

1 Is this the AdUapariy& Sdtra, 3L B. 191 ? 
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in their hearts, believed at once on Buddha. The same day they 
died, and were born as devas in the To-li heaveii (thirty-three 
heavens). 

The Chi forest.” The Nirvana Siitra says, On one occasion 
Buddha was dwelling on the banks of the Ganges, in the middle of 
the Clii-san (?) forest. Then the world-honoured one, taking up a 
few fallen leaves in his hand, asked all the Bikslms, saying, ^ Are 
these leaves in my hand many? Are the leaves in all the great 
earths many?' All the Bikshus said, ‘WorM-^ honoured one! 
the leaves of the great earths are so many that they cannot be 
numbered; but those in the hand of Juloi are so few that they 
need not be mentioned.’ Buddha replied, ‘' All the laws which 
I have now completely learned are many, even as the leaves of all 
the great earths ; but those -which I have delivered and explained 
on account of sentient beings are but as the leaves in my hand.’ ” 

83. Also at the Heron Lake. 

Notes. — In the Karahda Vehuvana, near Eajagriha (vid. the 
Chinese, explained in Jul. iii, 510), there is a white Heron Lake, 
where Buddha delivered the Prajna Sutra of sixteen chapters (or 
collections). 

84. Also at the Vulture Peak (Gfidhra Kuta). 

Notes. — “ At Eajagriha,” the mountain, called in Sanscrit, Ki- 
che-Men (this seems to be taken from the Pali Ghejakato). Buddha 
here delivered the Tai-pan-jo (Maha-Prajna), the Pa-hoa-king 
(Saddhanna puhdarika), and other Sutras. 

85. Also in the Sea Palace. 

Notes. — Buddha was residing in the palace of the Dragon King 
Nan-to (Nanda), in the “ Ki tseung ma ni po tsong wan to tchang 
po Ian,” f.e., the beautiful pearl chamber, belonging to the precious 
tower possessing the great cloud hall. (Ohs. This Siitra is in my 
possession. The title is somewhat different from that in our present 
work; the translation above is accommodated to that of the Siitra) ; 
he here delivered the Tai wan lun tsing li king,” e.e., “ the Siitra 
called the great cloud wheel, for asking rain, [Ohs. This Siitra con- 
sists of magical formula (dharanx) for forcing dragons to provide 
rain in time of dearth.] 

16. And in the garden of Amras (a.€., the Amravana, Jul. ii, 
390). 

Notes. — ‘^Om-ma-lo (Amra),” the name of a fruit (Mango) ; in 
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the midst of this garden there are many of these trees, Buddha here 
dellYeredthe Tsing-ming (pime name, ^uddhanama ?) Sutra. 

87. And in the monkey stream (Markatahrada, Biirnoufj 
J.B., 74). ; 

Notes,— Near the city of Fi-ye-li (ye is perhaps a mistake for che; 
in which case it would he Pi-che-li, 2 . 6 ., Yaisali), there is the lake of 
the female monkey (Markatahrada); over (or on) this lake is a Ts'o- 
tsing residence (flower or grass Yihara ?). Buddha, dwelling in this, 
entered on the Samadhi which admits of no distuihance. Here, 
having converted 500 merchants, they all attained rahatship. It 
was on this occasion the assembly asked Buddha to relate the 
ancient Nidanas (Mstory of previous births) of Ye-shu-to-lo 
(Yasodara, the wife of ^akya) and of the 500 merchants (or this 
last portion may mean “to relate the connection of the 500 mer- 
chants in former times with Yasodora ”). 

88. And in the cave of the Fiery Dragon. 

Notes. — Si-yu-ki says, “To the west of a city in Northern 
India (viz., the capital of Na-kie-lo-ho, f.e., Nagarahara; vid. 
Jul, ii, 96 . . .) is a large and deep cavern, the residence of the 
Dragon King Kin-po (Gdpala). This dragon, having all at once 
conceived a wicked heart, desired to destroy the king and waste 
his country. Buddha knowing tins, and using his power of spiritual 
transport, conveyed himself there. The Dragon King seeing Buddha, 
was rejoiced, and his wicked heart was dissipated. Buddha re- 
peated the law on his account, and gave into bis charge the precepts 
against slaughter. But, because he besouglit Buddha mucli to 
remain there, and to receive his religious offerings, Bucldlia replied, 

‘ I am about to enter Nirvana ; but now, for your sake, I bequeath 
to yon my shadow, and it shall come to pass after my Nkvaha, if a 
wicked heart again rises in you, you ought to look at this my 
shadow (and so destroy it). Moreover, I will depute 500 Raliats to 
remain here, and receive your offerings, so that you may have 
ground of merit.’ On this account no great troubles or calamities 
ever happen to the king of this country or the city.” 

The Eecords ( 2 . 6 ., Si-yu-ki) say, “ Hieouen (Tsang), a Fah-sso 
(priest) of the Tang dynasty, himself went to worship this shadow 
and pay it religious homage (f.e., make offerings to it). The shadow 
of Buddha, when viewed far off, was of a gold colour, bright and 
glittering ; but when (he came) near, it was not visible.” 

89. Again residing at Po-lo-nai. 
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Notes. — The true Sanskrit is Po-lo-ni-sse (Yarunasf, or Benares). 
This word in Cliinese is Kiang Yau Kwo., ie,, river-bound country. 
Buddha, residing here, delivered the ‘‘ Oh’uh-yan-^shi-shai“Chun-fah- 
liin/’ and other Siitras. 

90. Then dwelling at Mo-kie-ti (Magadha). 

Notes. — In Chinese this is, “the peaceful country.” Buddha here 
delivered the “ Fah-yen,” “ Pun-hi,” “ Kin-ii,” and other Siitras. 

91. Also resting in the Kin-ku grove {Le., the grove of sala 
trees). 

Notes. — That is in Sanscrit Sha-lo, or “ strong” (Kin-ku), Yan, 
a doctor of the law (fah-sse), in his translations, says, “ Kin-ku, 
just before Buddha was about to enter Nirvana, the very last of all 
he delivered the Parinirvaha Siitra (great Nirvana).” 

92. Also resting (under) the M-loh tree (music tree ?). 

Notes. — Living at Pi-ye-li (Vai^ali ?), Buddha resided under a 
tree, and there delivered the “ Kun-teng-poli-chu-sing-sse-teh-to ” 
Siitra (f.e., “ the baptism that rescues from life and death, and con- 
fers salvation ”). 

93. Also on the Peak of Lenka, near the borders of the sea 
(Lankii, Ceylon). 

Notes. — This is a mount on the borders of the sea in Southern 
India; the Sanscrit is Leng-ka, but the Chinese puh-ho-wong, 
“ not able to go.” Only those possessed of the power of spiritual 
transport are able to go there. Buddha residing here, delivered the 
Siitra called Jih-leng-kia [Lankavatara Siitra. (Obs., the word 
Jih “ to enter ” does not seem to form part of the Sanscrit title)]. 

94. Also in the mount bordering on the Po-’fo precipice 
(Palalaka). 

Notes. — This Sanscrit word, written in full, would be “ Po-tan- 
io-kia.” It is now written in brief as Po-To. It is the name of a 
little white flower. They say that this mount produces a great 
number of these flowers, the fragrant scent of which is perceived 
from far. This place (f.ts., Patalaka, perhaps the present Ramase- 
ram) is the residence of Kouan-tseu-tsai (Avaldldteswara) ; Buddha, 
stopping here, repeated the Siitra called “ Shih-i-min-kouan-tseu- 
tsai (“ AvaloMteswara with twelve faces ”). (Yid. an account of 
Potalaka, Jul. iii, 125). 
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95; Again in the garden of Bamboos, called “ Ka Ian to*’ (Karan- 
aaveiiavana).'. ■ 

Notes. — The Sanscrit Kia-lan-to,” is in Chinese “ ho-in,” and is 
the name of an animal known in western countries (Ohs., “ ho-in ” 
means “ Incky voice the ainmal is a squirrel. The whole story 
may be read in Spence Hardy, M.B., 194, and also Jul. in, 29, &c. 
Note that this garden is known to the Singalese as Weluwana.) 
He who is called the nobleman Ka-lan-to is the same as Pm-M-sodo- 
wang (Bimbasara Raja), who built in this garden a vihara, and 
presented it as a gift for the followers of Buddha to reside in. (Yid. 
Spence Hardy, ut supra.) 

96. And on the golden ground in the She-wai country. 

Notes.^ — The Sanscrit word is Che-lo-fu,” which is corrupted 
into Che-wai (^ravasti).’^ The Chinese equivalent is Man-wuh- 
shing (the city for perceiving and knowing things). In this city 
dwelt a certain noble, named Su-ta-to (Sudatta), which in Chinese 
is equivalent to Chen-cliF (z. ^., virtuous gift or charity). He ever 
had compassion on, and felt for, the orphan and the poor. The 
men of the country, therefore, made much of him ; and also named 
him Ki-kon-to (Anathapindika — he who bestows charity on orphans 
and the bei'eaved. Yid. Jul. ii, 296). Now, on one occasion, having 
gone to the city of ^Hhe house of the king,” z.e., Eajagrilia, and 
living in the house of his friend the nobleman Humi, his object 
being to find a proper wife for his son, he observed the house 
fitted out with perfumes, flowers, eatables, &c., because Buddha was 
expected there on the morrow. Now Sudatta was, in reference to 
himself, a follower of the heretics ; and when at first he heard the 
name of Buddha his heart grew cold, and his hair stood on end. 
This evening, therefore, he went to hear the law and worship 
Buddha; and so, on account of his former ground of merit, ho 
received a rightly believing heart, and obtained the first fruit (z>., 
entered on the first path, Sowan). He then asked Buddha to return 
with him to his country, to which Buddha assented ; and he then 
returned to his house. He then began to look around (lit. ^‘divine ”) 
for a propitious or excellent ground for Buddha to reside in; 
and, considering the garden of Chi-to (Jeta), the heir apparent, that 
it was both elevated and pleasantly situated with a commanding 
view, fit for erecting a vihara in, he went, therefore, and asked it 
of the prince royal, who, laughingly replied, If you will cover the 
garden with gold I will sell it you.” Sudatta joyfully said, The 
garden then is mme,” So, returning to his house, he brought out 
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iiis g's>kl, and witJi it covered upwards of eiglity ki'ng (a ki’iig is 
15 square acres. There were eighty of these). With this he 
bought the garden, and built in it a vihara, and called it “Chi hwaa ’’ 
(Jetavaua); but now people call these buildings ^Fuh sbh (“Teiii- 
pies”). This explains the expression in the text, “ g'olden ground.” 

97. Tlien in answer to the earnest desire or tlioiight, in the air 
he manifested himself. 

Notes. — Po-sse-ni-Wang (Prasnajit Raja, king of Koiala in 
Buddha's time) and the Mo-li philosophers or sectaries (this 
expression is probably a contraction of Yang“kin-ii-!?;w-/e, or Angouli 
Midyas, concerning whom, vid. Jiil. ii, 295 ; or it may be trans- 
lated, “Prasnajit and his wife Mo-li,” Le.^ Maliikadevi, concern- 
ing whom, vid. M.B., p. 285), having met Buddha, believed on his 
law. Whilst paying him reverence he said, “If my daughter 
Ching-inan (Srfmaladevf ?), who is possessed of perfect wisdom, and 
whose mind is already prepared to understand the law, were to 
behold Buddha, she would certainly obtain* Bodhi (reason). Would 
that this might be the reward of my faith I” Ching-man hearing of 
the merits of Buddha, filled with joy and bowing her head, said the 
following gatha in his praise: “ Would that Buddha, possessed of 
infinite love, would cause me now to behold him !" At the time she 
made this prayer, Saky a- Juloi suddenly caused his incomparable, 
lovely person to appear to her in the air ; on which occasion he 
delivered the Ching-man Siitra (Siimaladevi Slnlianada Siitra). 

98. Then disappearing from the mountains, and appearing in the 
hcavingly abodes. (Obs., the symbol used is difficult to translate ; it 
signifies “destroying,” “annihilating.” I have translated it “dis- 
appearing from,” as though he, Buddha, was the object of this, 
as a verb). 

Notes.— Buddha, from the Vulture Peak Mount (Gfidhrakiita) 
disappearing, was born in the To-li heaven (Trayastrinsas). Dis- 
appearing from Su-mi (Sumeru), he was bom (or. appeared) in the 
Nu-ma (Yarna, the first heaven above the Trayastrinsas) heaven; 
and so, having ascended up to the highest (heaven), he delivered 
the Pa-yen Sutra. 

99. Again he delivered the law as it is symbolized by the six 
points of the heavens. 

Notes.— The Yan-po-sah-kai king (Upasampanna Siitra?) 
says, “The son of the nobleman Chen-sing (well-born, Sujata?) 
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asked Buddha, saying/ All tte of the heretics (?.<?., 

Dissenters) teach their followers at early dawn to bow" to the six 
quarters, N., S , E., W., above, below) ; and by this means they 
promise them mcrease of years and wealth. Has Buddlia’s law 
any thing of this sort ! ” Buddha replied, Yes ! certainly. That 
which is called bowing to the east is the TVn(dana) Paramiti (ie.^ 
the paramita of charity). Bowing to the south is the ‘Shi’ (£la) 
Paramita (the virtue paramita). Bowing to the west is the Tsh’een 
(Kehanti) Paramita (the paramita of patience). Bowing to the 
north is the Pi-lai-ye (Virya) Paramita (the energy paramita). 
Bowing to the nadir is the Ghen (Dhyana) Paramita (the paramita 
of contemplation). Bowing to the zenith is the Po-ye (Prajna) 
Paramita (the paramita of supreme wisdom). If a man is able (to 
attain to) a state of correct contemplation, day after day, and if he 
pays worship and homage in a similar manner, what is this but 
increase of years, wealth, and honour! ” 

100. Again transforming himself, he aBsumed a body only three 
feet (chill) in size. 

Notes. — Ku-shi-lo (Gochira), the nobleman, was only three feet 
high. Buddha on his account transformed himself into a person of 
similar size, and so caused him to return to a knowledge of the 
right law. 

101. And again there was the “hand covermg” and the 
“ pointing (to the earth) transformation.” 

Notes. — “The hand covering.” The Ling-yen Siitrasays, “The 
world-honoured one, with his ‘ Ohen-f eon-tan ’ golden hand 
(Ohen-feon-tan, lit. ‘Jambudana,’ probably for ‘Ohen-tan,’ e.c., 
chandana or sandal wood), stroking or touching the head of A -nan 
(t. 6\, Ananda), at the same time the ^akwalas of the Buddhas 
pervading the ten regions of space were violently shaken six 
times ; and the infinite number of Buddhas who abide in these 
^alvwalas, each diffusing from his person, brought rays of glory, 
which (rays), at the same time, came together to the garden of 
Che-to (Jetavana), and meet as if outpoured on the head of 
Ananda.” 

“The pointing transformation,” the Tsing Ming Sutra (Visuddha- 
nama! Sutra) says, ‘Lo-Kai (?) Brahma, addressing Shi-li-fuh(Saripu- 
tra), said, ‘ I see this earth or ground as it were the heavenly palace 

V imakita Satra, vid. infra, 115. 
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of Iswara/ ^ariputra replied, ^ And I behold it as a dunghill, full 
of filtli and pollution/ On this the world-honoured one with the 
toe of his foot touching the ground, immediately the great 
chiliocosm appeared all glorious, and adorned like the perfectly 
beautiful abode of Buddha.” 

102. Then again the dispersion of the rays of glory, causingthe 
advent of the Buddhas, and the one body universally diffused and 
divided into many bodies, 

XoTFiS. — The Pa-hoa king (Saddharma Pandaiika Siitra) says, 
Tai loh shwoh Bosat (Mahasthamaprahta Bodhisattwa ?) desired to 
see the body of Sakya Juloi divided into all the Buddhas. At this 
time the world-honoured one darting a ray from the mark between 
his eyebrows (urna), it^ spread through and illumined the ten 
regions, each containing an inminierable number of lands of Buddhas; 
all these Buddhas then taking with them each one a Bodhisattwa 
and his attendants, came to this earth ; and so all the Buddhas 
appeared sprung as it were from the body of Sakya Buddha.” 

105. Again this world issuing brightness through the other 
worlds. 

Notes. — The Koon-Mo-leung-shui king (L e., Avalokitamitabha 
Siitra ; or, as the “ Kooii ” is generally omitted, it will be the 
“ Amitabha Siitra.” Amitabha is the attribute of eternity — 
symbolized under a Buddha of that name, ‘‘The eternal one”) 
says, “ Wei-tai-hi, the honourable woman, seeking a birth in one 
of the pure lands at this time, the world-honoured one caused her 
to behold (caused to appear) all the pure lands of the Buddhas of 
the 10 regions, and then bade We*i-tai-hi (Yideha?) to behold and 
choose in what land she would be born. Then Wei-tai-hi, pointing 
to tlie country of 0-mi-to (Amitabha) Buddha, said, ‘ Would that 
1 might be born there, and practice the sixteen dliyanis.^” 

104. Again transforming the pure, and thus causing the pure to 
envelope the inipiue. 

Notes.— The Pong pin po sz’yan king gays, “ Buddlaa, darting 
forth a great ray, and illumining the earths (chaityas) of the Bud- 
dhas of the ten regions; there were innumerable Bodhisattwas who 
appeared — the So-po world at the same time appearing, deprived of 
its mountains, rivers, forests, &c.” (?) 

105. Again following the common method of teaching, and 
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at tlic same tiiBOj m illustrate the true 

mode. 

Notes. — The law which Buddha taught, proceeded not according 
to the two methods of philosophy, z.e., the common method and the 
true method. So it is said, “pursuing the common mode, he caused 
its light to return and illustrate the true.” And, again, “ the vulgar 
method and the true are one and, again, “hy the common method 
he threw light on the true.” The Jin Wan Sutra (Eanihika raja 
Siitra) says, “ Prasriajit, the king, asked this cpiestion, ^ Is the 
common method of philosophy included iu the super-excellent 
method (of Buddha) or not?’ Buddha replied, ^ The one system 
and the two systems are both contained in this : “It cannot be pre- 
dicted of me that I speak, nor of you that you hear.” ’ ” (That is, 
the absence of affirmation is the true philosophy.) Again, the 
kings of the sixteen countries (of India) thought thus in them- 
selves : “ When the most merciful Buddha obtains Nirvana, who 
then shall defend our country.” On this Buddha forthwith began 
to deliver the sublime wisdom which shews how the Bosat preserve 
the fruit of Buddha (f.e., how the perfection of Buddha resides in 
the Bddhisattwas). 

106. But his doctrine was as the responsive echo of the hollow 

valley, or as the stroke which has awakened the sound of the 
spreading bell. - 

NotEvS.-— T his alludes to the method of Juloi in adapting his 
doctrines to the secret moving power of his hearers. 

107. Amongst those wliich he uttered, we find the four Ho- 
hom (Agama Sutras), which advocate the existence of a sensible 
world, and the right Pot-yo (Prajna), which declare all to be 
empty. 

Notes. — Buddha having arrived at perfect wisdom, within thirty 
years from that time he declared these two methods of instruction, 
appealing to the principles of men according to their state of pre- 
paration. The Sanscrit, Ho- Horn, is, in Chinese, Pah-kw’ai 
(Eefuge of the Law). These belong to the Little Vehicle (Hmayana) 
mode of instruction. They are four in number . The large Agama. 
—2. The medical Agama. — 3. The mixed Agama. — 4. The addi- 
tional Agama. The doctrine of these works declares the existence 
of all things (Sarvastivadas> Hence the name used in the text 
The Sanscrit, Pot-ye (Prajna) is, in Chinese, “Tsing Hwui ” 
(Pure wisdom). This is the doctrine of the Great Vehicle (Malia- 
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yaria). There are eight principal works of this classj all of which 
declare the emptiness of all things. 

The M-yen, the Fah-yen, the Fnh-ts’ong, the Ti-tso’ng. 

Notes.— T hese are the names of four Sutras of the Great 
Development school; the Ti-tso'ng is the same as the Sliih-lun- 
king. 

109. And the questions of Sz’yih. 

Notes. — Sz’ Yih, the name of a Deva of the Brahman heavens 
(Brahmachaiin), his enquiries into the character of the law, is the 
origin of the title of this work. 

110. The XJ-Sin (conversations as to the Heart) held at Leng-ka 

(Ceylon). . ^ 

Notes. — The Yih-leng-ka-Shan Sutra^ advocates the doctrines 
of the Great Yeliicle. This Sutra regards the heart as chief, hence 
the title. 

111. The ‘‘ Wan hing shan leng yen.” 

Notes. — The Shan leng yen,” is the name of a Samadhi, from 
which this Sutra receives its name, 

112. “Yell Oiling mo leung i” (one vehicle endless systems). 

This also is the name of a Samadhi from which the book takes 
its title. 

113. The “ Tai pi fan to U” (Great compassion Lotus flower). 

Notes. — The Sanscrit “ Pan to li ” is equivalent to the Chinese 

“ White Lotus flower ” (“ pih lin fah ”). The title is derived, as 
it were, from the beauty of this flower. (Fan to li — ^pahflarika.) 

114. The Fah Kii To lo ni (The Bharani, which are as the torch 
of the Law). 

Notes. — The Sanscrit, To-lo-ni, signifies “collection,” from 
the fact of their being a “ collection ” or “ epitome ” of the law. 
They are the evidence or exhibition of the enlightenment of the 
mind in perfect rest, and from this the comparison in the text of 
“ a torch,” 

115. He spoke also the Sutra of the “ Pure ifame ” [Yimakita 
(Edkins)], 


^ S(itra. 
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Notes.— T be Saiisciit wei mo lo Chinese, is Tsing 

Mng” (Pnre Na^^ it is also called “ Spotless Title ” (Yimakita 
Sntra). 

116. The Sni Ying ” of Su4a-na. 

Notes.— ^‘Sii-ta“na(Sndana),” f.€,, ^‘character” (virtuous charity). 
The name ^akya took on leaving his wife and two childi’on, 

117. Then there are the distinctions between ^^pnnsse” and 
^‘pnn sing” (matters concerning one's own experience), the 
beauties of the Fung Tsung” and the ‘‘ Chung Tsung.” 

Notes. — These are the four names of the “teaching of twelve 
divisions.” 

The Pun sse are the affairs connected with Buddha's previous 
states of existence (the Jatakas). * 

The Fung sing are predictions addressed to Bodhisattwas, &c. 
(Itivnttaka). 

The Fung Tsung are Gathas. 

The Chung Tsung are Geyas. 

(The Gathas denote a whole narrative in verse, including many 
Geyas or stanzas. So a Siitra contains many Itivfittakas or predic- 
tions ; but the latter never the former.) 

(Obs. For an account of the “ twelve divisions” referred to at 
the beginning of the above notes, vid. Burnouf, Introd. to Ind. B., 
pp. 50, 51.) 

118. The comparison of the elephant, horse, and hare, crossing 
a river. 

Notes. — This refers to the order observed in Bosat, Um Kioh 
(Pratyeka Buddhas), and Ohing Man (Sravakas). The river over 
which they cross is the river of humanity, so to speak, or the 
twelve Nidanas (causal concatenation — the causes which hold 
us in life ; vid, Jul., sub v. Nidana). The understanding of these 
three classes of beings is of the same character, but not the same 
degi’ee (of depth). The comparison in the text refers to the animals 
mentioned when they cross the river— the hare Boats, the horse 
half reaches the bottom, the elephant walks straight across on his 
feet, touching the bottom, 

119. Then there is the comparison of the three chariots, drawn 
by the sheep, the deer, and the ox (this comparison occurs in the 
“Lotus of the Good Law”) ; and the leaving the dwelling. 

Notes.— The Fah hwa king (Saddharma PuMaiika Sutra) speaks 
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of these three chariots, by way of comparisori ; the chariot di'awii by 
a sheep being compared with the condition of a ^ravaka ; that by 
a deer with a Pratyeka Buddha; and that by an ox with the con- 
dition of a Bodhisattwa. These three chariots exemplify the system, 
as it provides sujBScient means of deliyerance. The two first means 
of conveyance represent that mode which is known as “ Pong pin.” 
The other vehicle, known as that of the “ great white ox,” is the 
true mode of delivei'ance ; drawing any brother to a distance ; con- 
veying all ; losing nothing. The “ dwelling ” spoken of is in keeping 
with wdiat the Sutra says, “ There is no rest in the three worlds-— 
they are as a burning house;” again, “The body of the three 
worlds (i, e., the body possessed by those in the three wmrlds) is, as 
it were, a house, from which everything is beheld through a dis- 
torted medium.” 

120, Then again he spoke of it (his doctrine) as the actual, the 
empty, and the “keeping the mean,” or the “ safe mean,” 

Notes. — These arrangements are the methods of instruction 
employed by Juloi. llis mode of teaching was not uniform. First, 
he spoke of the method which supposes the existence of all things ; 
then he adopted the method which supposes their non-existence. 
Neither of these was the peiiect method. The safe method is the 
medial one. He spoke nothing dogmatically, but awaited this 
period for the development of his doctrine. 

121. And again he spoke of a holding ground (or standing 
point) of unvarying brightness. 

Notes, — The method which advocated the non-existence of 
matter only overthrew the faulty portion of the other system ; viz., 
of actual existence, xis yet the nature of the true sioiritual existence 
(lit. the nature or being of the true soul) was not manifested. 
The system then was that the conditions or qualities of all distinct 
phenomena constitute the actual being or substance (of that 
plienomenon). This, indeed, is the “ being ” exhibited in the vulgar 
method of philosophy. But thah which throws light on the belief 
in “ being,” which consists in the absence of conditions, life, death, 
increase, decrease, and in the most complete indifference (z. e., 
absence of all selfish or partial consideration) ; this system is the 
true one. 

Now this theory is that which depends on* the word Mo 
(“ absence of,” e, gr, this theory says that the true consists in the 
aUeme of the false,” or absence of conditions”). But the 
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word (opposite to) destroys the and it is thus we 

arrive at a perfect theory, (That is, to say : Truth is not^ or does 
not consist in certain phenomena,” is dijfferent from saying: Truth 
is that which is not phenomenal.” Tiie first is mere negative. The 
second is an affirmative clothed in a negative form. The power of 
the word fi may be learned from the expression meaning an asura 
— “ sometiiing which is not a man.” Now with mo instead of fi the 
expression would mean “absence of men,” or “without men.”) 
This idea opens out and illustrates the character of the true vacancy, 
which contains in a mysterious maimer the nature of the true soul. 

This is the “brightness” or enlightenment to which the text 
alludes. 

122. Again he spoke of his doctrine as the “vulgar” method 
(tiin, biimt) and the “ gradual ” method. 

Notes. — These terms refer to the mode of Buddha^s teaching, as 
he adapted it to the capacities and condition of his disciples. 

123. And again he styled it the “half” method and the “ full ” 
method. 

Notes. — The Nirvana Sutra says, “The word ^pim’ (half) is 
the origin of all cares and troubles; but the word ^inun' (^fuIU) is 
the root of all virtuous or excellent laws (fah). The one is an 
imperfect philosophy, the other a perfect one.” 

124. Then again there was the absence of assertion, and tlie 
constant condition of assertion. 

Notes.— The Prajna Sutra says, “Let no one say Juloi has a 
law which may be spoken. [This phrase “ Yan sho shut fuh ” is a 
very common one in the Prajna Paramita works ; it seems to 
allude to the impossibility of the Supreme Buddha (Tatliag-ata) 
being confined to the limit of any fixed law in his doctrine. His 
law is spiritual ; speaking to, affecting, the inmost self of a man, 
and not stereotyped in external forms.] If a man say that Juloi 
has any law^ which may be spoken, he libels Tatluigata. ^ That man 
does not understand the system which I deliver.'” Again, there is 
a Gatlia which says, “ From the first, in the garden of deer, down to 
the last scene near the Po-Tai riveP (Hiranyavati, M.B. 345 ; the 
Po-Tai of the text, is equivalent to Va-Ti, a contraction of this rh'er’s 
name ; Buddha grossed it just before entering the garden of Sal 
trees), during this interval of fifty years, not one word did he say.” 


^ AdjitavatI ; vid, Ju!., sub voce. 
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This assertion refers to Tath^ata in his pure and essential nature-— 
identical with all the Buddhas of the three worlds (or three ages — 
present, past, future). Hence the expression absence of assertion.’^ 
But, according to the common theory of Buddha’s existence, he 
did not cease from delivering the law. 

125. xigaiu there is the expression ^^not hearing” and ^‘con- 
stantly hearing.” 

Notes. — The Tsing meiig king (Yimakita Sutra) says, “ What 
we say as to delivering the law, is actually no delivery and 
no exhibition of it ; and as to hearing, there is really no liearing or 
attaining anything. In this is the system or secret of the highest 
philosophy. 

126. And he gave them a ground of confidence to assure them 
of his protection on which they might be able to rely. 

Notes. — The Lotus of the good law says, “ I now, on your 
account, give you a security for what I say (‘ to be security for’) ; 
the end is not emptiness [or, ‘which security) in the end 
shall not be false or vain ’].” This theory is that all sentient beings 
have the nature of Buddha; and all shall attain to his perfect 
condition. 

127. There were, moreover, supplying the deficiency, so that 
there should be no forgetfulness. 

Notes, — ^Aiianda, twenty years after Buddha attained supreme 
reason, became a convert. But Buddha, by the power of his 
influence, brought all his sayings, both delivered before, which he 
had not heard — and even those of the former Buddhas, to his recol- 
lection. Therefore, the Pao Tsi king- (Ratnakara Sutra) says, 
“ Juloi, by the dirine power of Buddha, assists ail sentient beings, 
and enables them to recollect without mistake or chance of error ; 
and, addressing them, says, ‘ You now may recollect through ages 
past ; ’ and thus having implanted in them the root of all virtuous 
principles (laws), these beings forthwith are able to recollect all, by 
the power of Juloi.” 

128. There is the absence of the “ small ” and yet not “ great.” 

Notes.— This is the basis of the « Yung Tsang ” school (this 
school professes to combine all theories in one; it seems to be 
eclectic, finding truth in all systems, agreeing with none ; but I 
am in want of the Sanscrit term). The “small” alludes to the 
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fimall vehicles, and the gi'eai to the great vehicle. The text 
alludes to the fact that though the roots of action, or principle, in 
incn bo different, yet there is no distinction of great or small iii emy» 
I lectiou with essential being. The Siitra of th <3 cpiestions of 
Maiijiisri says, Buddha declared that twenty schools into which, 
the little vehicle should divide in future time, were but like the 
water of the sea ; the taste of which in every place was tlic same : 
all these schools do not spring from the « Prajna-paramita 
school’” 

129. Without bounds, and yet no centre. 

Notes. — (This is another definition beloiigiiig to the same 
school. There is a similar definition of the Divine Being— the 
centre of a circle whose circumference is nowhere,” or a similar 
idea.) 

130. The three vehicles united, enter the one vehicle. 

The Nirvana Siitra says, “ The one vehicle, 'that is, the nature of 
Buddha; with reference to this system all sentient beings have this 
one vehicle. ” The Fa hwa Siitra says, Amongst the earths of the 
Buddhas of the ten regions, there is only one vehicle as a law, 
neither two nor three.” 

131. The three natures together return to the one nature, 
which is that of the law. [Obs., the term here rendered by natuic,” 
refers, in all the later Buddhist works, to the one essential sub- 
stance or being which pervades immensity.] 

Notes. — “The nature of the law,” f.e., the nature of Buddha 
(hence Buddha is the same as what is literally the Law or Dharma), 
The Nirvana Siitra says, “The nature of the ^ravaka, of tlie 
Fratyeka Buddha, and of the Bodhisattwa, is the same; they are 
together but the one essential nature.” 

132. He, in truth called himself (or may be called) the father 
and mother of his helpless children, the guide and leader along the 
even path by the precipice* 

Notes. — The Nirvana Siitra says, “ Buddha, thinking on the 
welfare of all sentient beings, and regarding them as poor children, 
is therefore considered as the merciful father and mother of all 
created beings.” 

The Fa hwa Siitra says, “ Now on account of you all, I become 
a great leader and guide, knowing all the precipices, dangers, and 
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winding paths of life and death/’ This is what the text calls the 
preeipic«*s, ?>„ the evil paths of the three worlds. Tlic word “i” 
(sijiOijtii or even) refers to the niysterioiis power of the one vehicle. 

Tlio Fa Yen Sutra says, ^‘Buddha is regarded as a fatliei* to 
all cnnrtnres^ l)ecaiise of the kind assistance and advantage he 
gives them ; and as a mother, because he nourishes and pirodnces 
in them the Kseed of Buddha’s nature. He is a leader, because he 
guides them to a place of rest ; a teacher, because he bids them 
enter into the only true centre of being’. 

133. Like the sun or moon in the dark (or profound) vault of 
'heaven, : ■ 

The Kin Kwong Ming King (Suvarha Prabhasa Siltra) says. 
The sublime sun, Buddha, whose wide-spread rays biighten and 
illumine (all tilings.).” Again, it says, Abiding for a time in 
the three worlds, like a sun hp enlightened (the world, as witli) 
daylight.” 

The Pah Yen Siitra says, The moon has four distinguishing 
peculiarities. 1 . Its rays drown tlie brightness of all the other stars. 
— 2. It appears and disappears according to season. — 3. Its shadow 
cannot but be manifested in all the surfaces of pure water in the 
world. — 4. It appears face to face to all those who behold it, 
(f.e., though they be in any relative position to one another: refer- 
ring to the shadow in the water, as well as to the moon itself.) So 
also, is it with respect to Buddha’s appearance in the world. 1. His 
presence eclipsed all the heretics of the two vehicles. 2. He regulated 
Ms period of manifestation according to the work he undertook of 
illustrating the truths he proclaimed. — 3. His appearance cannot 
but be reflected in all the receptacles of supreme knowledg'e of all 
beings, the pure hearts which pervade the three worlds of all the 
&ikwalas his presence is visible in the heart which is 
developed in the good). 4. All beings who regard him with reve- 
rence speak of J uloi as being in their immediate sight, filling their 
hearts with joy, and on their account delivering tlie ia^v.” Tlie great 
Pi Slii Lun (Maluivibhasha ^astra) says, “ The moon as it shines on 
high ill the heavens has two sorts of beneficial effects. — 1. It 
spreads its bright rays through the dark void. — 2. It strengthens 
and nourishes the plants and trees. So Buddha, coming into the 
world, conferred two benefits. 1, He dissipated and scattered the dark 
errors of ignorance. — 2. He nourishes and strengthens the vir- 
tuous principles of men and Devas.” 

The expression “ dark (or profound) vault,” in the text, alludes 
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to the abodes of life and death/ The Shi Sastrn (Yldja- 
matra-siddhi) says, Not yet arrived at true wisdom, we ever dwe^M 
in the land of dreams j hence, I speak of the long night of hie and 

death/' , .. . ■ , ■ , , ■ . 

134 Providing (as it were) a ferry boat over the sea of va 

shadows. 

Notes. — The infinite wisdom and great love of Tathagata, pro 
vkling (or containing) a method for conveying all beings, and 
transporting them, from the shores of life and death ; and as it 
causes joy to use it, it is called a ferry-boat. All secondary exist- 
ences, vain and empty as they are, the text likens to (a sea of) 
shadows; the sea, the troubles and anxieties m which ail 
beings are anchored, and so cannot cross over to the other shore. 

135. As a rain-cloud, causing that which is withered and dry 
to return to life. 

Notes. — The Fah hwa king (Saddliarma Puhtiarika) says, “When 
Juloi was born, he was as the rising of a great cloud, from which 
rain descends on ail beings, trees, plants, and shrubs, accordiug as 
their several divisions receive nourishment.” So all sentient beiugs 
cMed up by cares and troubles, the water of the law not having 
yet descended, are compared in the text to that which is wdthered ; 
but Juloi having become incarnate, accordiug to liis ever com- 
passionate and merciful nature, delivered the law in due measure, 
so that all beings whose principles were good, received increase 
and strength ; hence, the text speaks of returning and restoration 
to life. 

136. Providing salvation and refuge, he directs to the final 
path that leads to the eternal city. 

Notes. — “ Salvation,” that is, deliveranee. “Refuge (or return),” 
that is, speedy escape. 

Tang Liang, a priest (fah sse) of the Liang d;^T:iasty, says, “ A 
lord delivers or protects his coiintiy — a man's own relative protects 
his family. But Buddha is not so, he protects and saves all.” 

The expression “ eternal city,” refers to the Nirvana. 

137. But, alas ! the end is at hand 1-— His work now completed, 
merit completed dwells not with us ! — Now about to resume his 
original nature by returning to the source from whence he came I — 
the fuel expended, the fire dies out and perishes! 
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Notes. — This is the eighth sign in the life of ^akya—viz., his 
eiiiering Nirvana beneath the two sala trees.—J^iiloi bavirig rnade 
an end of crossing the inJSuences of life (a. &, having finished his 
work in life), it is said, therefore, in the text, ‘^his work completed;/’ 
beurig about to terminate the great exhibition of his power (or 
being), he gave indications of rcturriing to the time state of repose 
(Nirvana); hence, tlie expression, ‘4iis finished merit could not 
dwell among men the expressions “ pun” and both refer 

to the one true essential state of being*. 

The Pa IIv;a King (Lotus of the Good Law) says, “ Buddha this 
night ceased to exist ; as the fire dies out — the fuel being expended.” 
The Fall Yen King says, Juloi, for the purpose of exhibiting all 
the active principles of life and existence, was unwilling to remain 
for ever obscured (f, c., in Nirvana). But for the sake of men and 
Devas, who were satisfied with the bodies they possessed, he ex- 
hibited the unchangeable condition of ^Won Sheimg’ (anuttara, 
i, insiirpassabie condition).” All the Buddhas of the ten regions 
not entering Nirvafia, except for the purpose of harmonizing and 
elevating the principles of all sentient beings, exhibit this destruc- 
tion (having accomplished their work). Now the end of manifesta- 
tion is called destruction ; viz. : that destruction which admits of 
no division or separation. 

130. From this time he directed his course to the land of plenty, 
and arrived at the golden river. 

Notes. — The city of Kii-shi-Io (Kus^mara, or KuHnagara. 
Although Kokila would be almost suggested by the Chinese). This 
is a city remarkable for its lichcs and abundance, so that it has no 
rival. Hence the name. The Sanscrit term in full is I-li-pan-na™ 
fi-tai (Hiranyavati, M.B., 845, or, Adjitavati, Jul.) ; this is contracted 
to ‘^Po-tai” (vid. supra. 124). In Chinese it is equivalent to the 
river wdiich possesses gold.” This (land) produces camphor 
(jambu), sandal wood (tan, for chandana), and gold. No water can 
be purer than that of this river. Sang-Tsung-Pah-sse, of the Liang 
dynasty, says, ‘‘Buddha came to the border of this river, intending 
to enter Nirvana ; then he compared the turmoil and hurry of life 
and death to the eddies and flowings of the river’s tide, the 
motionless golden sands to the unchangeable and enduring nature 
of Buddha.” Again, in the previous history of Buddha, at the time 
he was fitting for the supreme Buddhaship, he resided in this place 
as the Ohakravarti Lu-chi (Bddhiruchi ?) ; and now being about 
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to enter MrvMa, lie came to this land, as it were, by way of 

njcompeiisiiig it. 

140. The bright rays and the words of his mouth, together 
reaching through the innumerable worlds of the Buddhas (ciiaityas), 
the mountains shook, and the earth quaked^ and ali around were 
heard the sounds of lamentation. 

NoTEs.—The expression in the text is “ gate of the face,’^ and 
refers to the moiith. The scattering of rays is the most remark- 
able of the distinguishing marks of Buddha. The “rays” and 
“ qiiaking ” are signs wdiich attended the occasion. The expression 
“ dust chaityas” refers to the innumerable worlds of the Buddhas. 
The Nie-pan-liou-fan King (Nirvana Sutra?) says, “All the 
^akwalas of the ten regions quaked and shook, and there came forth 
the sound of a great voice—the cry of pain and lamentation, as of 
one in distress.” 

For how else could it be when the world was to be left 
desolate, and the sun of wisdom about to set ? They mourned f or 
a truly compassionate father. So all the great seas raised their 
floods and roared, and a sound of grief pervaded the world. Yan- 
Fah-sse, a priest of the Liang dynasty, says, “Things without 
life moved towards him! (f.e., inanimate objects displayed their 
love to him.) How much more those possessed of a heart ! ” 

141. His different appearances being now ended, at the same 
time appeared the blood of the Che flower. 

Notes. — The Nirvana Sutra says, “ Ail the eight sorts of 
dragons observed, wdth pity, the grief which pervaded all things ; 
then through their bodies the blood appeared, like the juice of the 
Po-lo-che (Palasa) flower.” 

Liang, a priest of the Liang dynasty, says, “ This is a flower of 
India — white in appearance, and with red juice.” 

142. Having received the last offering of Shun-to (Ohunda, 
vid. M.B., 343). 

The Sanskrit Chan-To is equivalent to the Chinese “ Kai-mian-i ” 
(excellent system of liberation). He was the son of a smith (artisan) 
of Ku-slie (Kusmara), Coming to Buddha, he addressed him in these 
words : “ As you have commanded the men of the world to obtain 
ground for reward, receive, I pray you, this, my offering, which is 
to be the very last. Buddha, on this, assented to receive it.” 
(Spence Hardy says, it was an offering of Foi% M.B., 343.) 
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Now one may ask stick a question as this, Siitra says, 

how is it wlioB ho refused the offerings of devas and kings, he 
accepted this one of the workman’s son In reply, we may quote 
the ^c<-jrds of Liang Fah-sse, Buddha desires not in his system 
either to reject the insignificant or accept the many' — ^the rich and 
the poor are alike ; and, although Shim-to was Itorii a poor man, yet 
liis virtuous intention was very great. It was because in the other 
cases this principle was not observed, their offerings vrere rejected.” 
Noiv what is said respecting “ virtuous intention ^ is only significant 
of a man’s being acquainted with the fixed principle of the law (or 

the fixed law) [An important disquisition here follows.] 

But how could the diamond body of Tathagata receive food ? The 
Nirvana Siitra says, “ During endless kalpas past, Juloi had received 
neither food nor drink ; but on account of all the Sravakas he first 
received the rice and milk of the two shephei’d women ; and on 
account of all sentient beings he received the last offering of 
Sliim-To ” 

143. Receiving the secret words of Pi-ye (Papiyan). 

Notes. — Pi»pi-ye,” ie,, wicked ; the po-tstin (comprehensive f ) 
name of Mara Raja. The Nirvana Siitra says, ^‘Mara came to 
offer a precious offering to Buddha ; and at the same time delivered 
a ^ protective formulary.” Buddha said, “ I accept your dharani 
(formula) for the good of future ages.” It is held, therefore, by the 
followers of the four schools (?) (Ananda, Kasyapa, Hpali, Katya- 
ana ?). 

144. — Repeating the four excellent distinctions (lit., virtues) in 
order to manifest the three “L” 

Notes. — The four excellent distinctions are these ‘^permanency,” 
“delight,” “personality,” “purity.” These are the four fruits of 
Nirvana. The three “I” are these — “Prajnd” (supreme wisdom), 
“ complete deliverance,” “ the essential body,” These are the four 
bases or substance of Nirvana. In Sanscrit the letter “ I” is sig- 
nified by only three dots — one dot above and two below (.*.). The 
upper dot signifies the essential body ; the left-hand dot below sig- 
nifies Prajna ; and the right-hand one, perfect deliverance. This 
theory provides for both subject and object (in the condition of Nir- 
vana). The Nirvafia Siitra says, “ Tathagata repeating the fol- 
lowing words (lit., chanting or intoning) said, ‘I now finally 
establish these three laws (dliaima) for the sake of all beings.’ 
Hence the name Pari-Nirvana.” 
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145. Poiiiting oiitj or liow tHe 10,000 actual exintcnccB 

all return to one nature. 

Notes. — “Tlie 10,000 states of being” refers to the gToat niuabcr 
of existiiig* creatures. Tiie ‘'one nature” is the nature of BufWlia. 
Jiiloi arrived at the point of Nkvaha directly lie had stated 
this doctrine, “ All creatures have the natoe of Buddha.” 

148. Instructing' To-Io Ka-ye (Easyapa. But v’hat does To-io 
signify ? Jiilien gives a name Todo to a Bodhisattwa ; vid. in loc.) ; 
settling the forty- two questions he asked. 

Notes.— Before the Nirvana (!) there was a To-lo assembly (?). 
Easyapa Bodhisattwa, on this occasion, proposed thirty-four 
qiiestloiis, as, "How to obtain the indestructible body,” " how to 
possess the Ein-ku force (Ein-ku is generally a synonym of Sala, 
the Sala tree),” &c. Buddha’s answers, embodied in forty sections, 
are what is alluded to in the text. 

[This section is obscure.— S.B.] 

147. Converting Su-po-to-lo (Subliadra) when just completing 
81 years. 

Notes. — The Sanskrit Subhadi’a is eqnivalent to the Chinese 
virtuous— sage. He was a master of an heretical school. Having 
heard Buddha proclaim the very profound exposition of Nirv'fiha, 
wisdom dawned in his mind, and ignorance fled ; so he became a 
follower of Buddha, and entered on the duties of a Bhikshu, cutting 
off his own hair, and taking the Ea-she (chi vara). He then at 
once arrived at the condition of a Eahat, aged 81. Buddha then 
said, " This is my very last disciple that shall attain salvation 
(during my lifetime).” 

148. Overthrowing the cross-questions of the ten Kishis, ho 
caused them to receive the influence of the day dawn. 

Notes. — These ten Rishis were ail leaders of heretics ; each came 
at the time of the Nirvana assembly, and proposed their questions, 
which were successively answered by Buddlia ; and so they received 
the day-dawn, f. e,, reason, the end of night. The Niiwaha Siitra 
gives the names of these Rishis. 

149. How rudely planned those four pagodas which, were 
erected ! To the remotest town, the most trifling ornament 1 

Notes. — This refers to the four pagodas erected in the world; the 
first where Juloi was born. — 2d. Where ho arrived at supreme 
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K^ason. — 3cL Where he tiiroed the wheel of the law.-— Where 
he entered Nirvana. 

150. xVbout to illustrate the subject of the perishable character 
of all existeucies possessed of an active principle, he explained the 
absence of cojiditions leading to the absence of birth. 

Notes. — ^‘Active principle” refers to the vulgar theories with 
respect to being. In the middle^ of the hundred sorts of being, 
ninety-four are immediately liable to life and death. The Prajna 
says, “All the different species of being are but as di'eams, 
sliadows, bubbles, fancies. As the morning mist, or the evening 
lightning.” 

That which is imcoiiditidned is the true system of philosophy. 
The nature of the being that is without active or partial principles 
of life, is that wliich is rid of all unreal conditions ; there being an 
end of all such conditions, there must be an end also of life and 
death. 

151. Eaising up his diamond body, he dwelt again in tlie empty 
woid.' 

Notes. — The Nirvana Sutra says, “ Juloi exhibiting his golden 
yellow body to all disciples said, ^ By practising severities and 
enduring afflictions through the toil of ages have I obtained this 
goldeii, imperishable body. But now my years are come to an end. 
Minutely examine me therefore. To-day I am here such as I am ; 
to-morrow I shall be no more. I am about to enter Nirvana.’ Then 
raising himself from his precious couch, he ascended into the air 
about tlie height of seven tala trees. This he repeated seven times, 
and then returned to his couch.” 

152. The sun and moon there shall decay I Wiat then is the 
duration of the sparkling of a fire-fly. 

Notes. — The sun and moon Devas (Siliya-Beva and Chandra 
Beva) live 500 ^mars, which is the same as 18,000,000 years 
of men. A hundred years, the life of man, compared with this, is 
but as the sparkle of a fire-fiy. The Kian-Shi Ching-kwong-wang 
Sutra says, “The Devas of the sun and moon exerting their 
strength, scatter the brightness of their rays and illumine the 
world ; but in the end they shall perish 1 ” The Mo-chang King 
(Anuttara Siitra) says, “ The great earth, and even the sun and 
moon, will in time all come to an end.”' 

153. Exhorting them to aim at the possession of the eternal 
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body, causiBg tliem. to cast away and destroy tile perishable and 
iiiieiidiiring, , 

NoTESt— The impermanent body is that which consists of the. 
four elements, and the five skandha,^ and the thirty-six oi^ganised 
inateriais. It is this body which all the heretical schools declare to 
be everlasting. The Nirvana Siitra says, “During ages past for 
yonr sakes have I sacrificed body, life and goods I Seeking the in- 
siirpassabie Bodhi, ye ought, therefore, after my destruction, by 
an earnest degree of preparation, to strive after release from the 
three worlds ; not again to lapse into indifference; to scatter and 
destroy the listless heart.’’ 

These were the very last exhortations of Juloi. 

154. Then again returning, he resumed his gemmous couch; 
(with) Ms head (towards the north), lie reposed in the “stork 
garden.” 

Notes. — “Eeturning” and “resuming;” pointing to Juloi’s return 
from the air. “His gemmous couch” refers to that whereon he slept. 
“ Head sleeping,” ne., his head to the north. In India the north 
is the superior quarter ; or, again refemng to the fact that after 
Buddha’s Nirvana, the true law would for a long time flourish in 
Northern India. The trees under which Buddha attained Nirvana 
are called, in Sanskiit, Sa-lo (Sala), and in Chinese, Kin-ku (strong). 
The four quarters (of the garden?) each had two; altogether, 
therefore, there were eight of them ; they are fifty cha’ng (feet) 
high ; at the top they are bushy, and below thin and separate in 
the boughs. At the time of Buddha’s Nirvana tins tree became, as 
it drooped and dried, of a white colour, like the stork; hence the 
allusion in the text. 

155. Completely traversing the gate of Samadlii ; about to resume 
the nature of the one true state of being (or the one true nature). 

Notes. — San-Mui, ne., Ching Teng (Sarny ak-Samadhi) “light 
composure.” This is the gate through which all the holy sages 
pass, and hence the expression used in the text. The one true 
nature, f. e., Fah-kai (Dharma-dhatu- — “the world of the law;” 
but its meaning is, “the essential state of existence of all being 
properly so called ”). The Nirvafia Siitra says, “The Great Nirvana 


1 The five skandha (Chinese wan ”) are : 1, Edpa, organized body. 2. 
dana, sensation. 3. SanyS-, perception. 4. Sanskto, discrimination. 6. Tijn^na, 
consciousness.- 
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reason,"- (Parinirvana); this is the Pah Kai (essential mode of 
existence) of all the Buddha Tathagatas.’^ 

In (I He entered (the different Dhyams) in a direct order, and a 
reverse order, by an entire leap and a half leap. 

Notes. — This section explains the order of his entering the 
g’ates of Sarmidlii ; the Nirvaixa Siitra says, Juloi, about to enter 
Paii-Nirvaha, entered the first Dhyaiii (the Bhyanisl refer to the 
different Svrargas or di visions of the three worlds) ; coming out of 
that, he entered tlie second, and so he passed up to the highest of 
the four empty heavens (Arupa-Ldka), and so entered the Samadlii 
of complete destruction. This is called in the text, ^‘ entering in a 
direct order.” Emerging from the Samadhi of destruction” he 
entered the Samadhi of the fi fi seung ” heaven (the highest of 
the Ariipa-Lokas), and descending, emerged through the first 
Dhyani. This is called ^‘entering by a reverse order.” Then 
entering the first Dhyani, and emerging from the third— entering by 
this third, and coming out in the empty abodes (Akanislita ?) and 
so up to the very highest heaven. This is called a half leap* 
Again entering at the first Dhyani, and coming out at the very 
highest— this is called a “ complete leap.” Thus, having passed 
through the different Dhyanis, and repeated the process seven 
times — he then addressed the great assembly : now, by using 

the eyes of Buddha, on every side contemplate all the laws of 
the three worlds. Ignorance (mo-ming, avidya) is the natural cause 
of limitation (f.e., of the mind). Nature (f.e., exercise of powers of 
the divine nature) is the true emancipation. By this system of 
cause and effect (Nidana) I have now attained rest.” This is 
called the great Pari-Nirvana (Maha-pari-Nirvana). 

157. Fixed thus in the Samadlii which results from a com- 
plete masteiy of the four Dhyanis — he dived into the perfect 
rest of the three dots the three explained above, 

sect. 144). 

Notes. — The Nirvana Sutra says, “The world-honoured one 
resting under the sala trees, stretched upon his precious couch, in 
the middle of the night entering the fourth Dhyani, calmly thns 
sank to the groat Nirvana. , Now what is called tang ch’i 
in the text ( freely translated, “ holding in perfect check ”) is in 
Sanskrit termed, San -mo-ti (Samadhi), z.e., “sustaining the mind in 
a perfectly just and equal balance/^ It is collecting into one sum- 
mary all the powers (laws) of mind — and so, causing them to 
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iin<lergo no coiiftisioii or dispersioii, and deeply invcstigatin^ii* tlioii* 
several iiiflueiiees—tliis is called -tang cM it is tlie saine as 
tlie union of the seven Teng, f.e., state of composure. Xow tlio 
words, “ relying on the four Dhyanis,” is the union of t]ies«,i Teng, 
and is the Sanskrit To-iia-yeii-na ( ? ) that is, xuimoved and sikmt 
tlioughtd’ 

The Pi“Sha Lun (Vibliasha ^astra) says, “ This compos a re (or 
Saiiiadhi), is the “ tranquil condition of fixed wisdom,'’ admitting of 
no fault or deficiency, &c.” The three i” have been explained 
before (144) ; the perfect rest ” spoken of in the text, is that of 
Pari-Nirvafia. The word “iin” pomts to the perfect endowment of 
this condition (ne., endowed with every perfection); the expression 
^Hsih,” alludes to the complete removal of every barrier; this is, in 
short, the Nhvana or Pari-Nirvaha of the Sutras — in Chinese, it is 
the bright boundary,” z.e., the bright boundary line of all cares, 
anxieties, and exercises. 

158. Then both Devas and men cried out in distress (lit. pros- 
trate); the birds and beasts^utter cries of distress. The winds drive 
the clouds in confusion, the mountains quake, the flot>ds return to 
their sources. 

Notes. — These are some of the signs which distinguished the 
Nirvana of Buddha, the tokens that his transmigrations (lit. changes) 
were finished. Onr records are able to throw some light on the 
subject — ^Wang, relying on the discourse termed A discourse on 
ancient and modern events,” says, On the 15th day of the 2nd 
month, of the 52nd (Jin Kieuh) year of the reign of Mo-wang, 
of the Chow dynasty (949 n.c.), occurred the Nirvana of Buddha. 
On this day, a violent wind suddenly arose, overturning both 
men and houses, and uprooting the trees of the forest. The 
mountains, rivers, earth, and heavenly mansions (palace thrones) 
were shaken, Mo-wang enquired of his assembled ministers tlic 
meaning of these signs, on which Pi-to, the chief historian ( f ) 
respectfnlly answered, ‘ These are the signs of the great saint of 
the west entering Nirvana (destruction).’ ” The Nirvana Siitra 
says, “Sse-tseu hari Bosat (Sinha . . . Bodhisattwa) asked, 
saying, Why does Juloi choose the 15th day of the 2nd month 
to enter Pari-Nirvana? ’ Buddha said, ‘Because this is the time of 
springtide ; the flowers and trees put forth their bloom, birds and 
beasts pair, all sentient beings are exercised by various thoughts and 
cares ; Juloi puts an end to these thoughts, and enters Nirvana.’ ” 
According to human computation, Buddha was now 79 years of 
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age exactly. The Kin-Kwaag-Miiag Eiiig (Vajra Prabhasa Siitra ?) 
sayB, ‘‘Sin Siang Bosat thoiiglit thus witli liimself, ‘ ^akyii 
Jiiloi liiniis bis life (or the life of &ikya Jnloi is limited) to 
80 years.’ Suddenly, his abode was illuminated by a pme, wide- 
spreading light, and the four Tathagatas appeared before him, and 
spoke tlius : ‘You may count the drops of all the oceans, or the 
grains of all the Sumeru mountains, the dust of all the great 
earths, or calculate the limits of space, but think not you can count 
the years of ^akya Ayuchmat ; let no question be raised on this 
point.’ ” 

159. With respect to the rules for burial, he directed them to 
follow the old rules of the wheel kings. 

Notes. — Tlie Nirvana Sutra saj^s, “ Yiianda asked Buddha 
with respect to the rules he would have them follow in his burial. 
Buddha replied, that they should observe the old system of the 
wheel kings.” 

160. And he so oi’dered it, that the powerful princes, with 
respect to the offering they had made in seizing it, were, notwith- 
standing, unable to move it. 

Notes. — The princes of the city of Ku-shi (Kusinara) iii all coun- 
tries were without equals. Having offered a golden cofSn for Buddha’s 
body, in the end, when they tried, they wei'e not able to lift it. At 
this time, the Princess Maya, descending from the To-li heavens, 
came to the scene of the Nirvaha, and taking Buddha’s robe, alms- 
bowl, and in her hand, she gave way to excessive grief. 

Then Juloi, of himself opening the golden coffin, and raising his 
body, with clasped bands, respectfully saluted his loving mother? 
and begged her not to weep ! Then ijianda asked Buddha, saying, 
“ If hereafter men should ask the reason of this proceeding, how 
should we answer Buddha said, “ Simply say, that after Buddha’s 
Nirvana, the Royal Princess Maya having come down, Buddha, 
for the sake of future beings not inclined to pay reverential duty 
to parents, raised himself from his golden coffin and with closed 
hands paid respect to her. This must be your answer/’ 

161. Upon this, the golden coffin, raising itself, travelled round 
the great city of Kusinara. 

Notes. — The Nirvana Sutra says, “ Juloi, wishing to enable all 
^ KBakkurani. 
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sentient beings to obtain equal degrees of merit (lit. bappiiiess, 
happiness resulting from merit), himself raised the gnkh.qi cf)irm (or 
rather, caused the golden coffin to raise itself), and as<x‘i], ding into 
tlic midst of the air, to move on with a regular orderly motion. Then 
devas and dragons, with perfumes, flowers and music, siiiTounding 
the coffiii, paid it reverence ; thus itself entering the west gate of the 
city Kusinara, it came out of the east gate, and entering the south 
gate, it came out by the north ; and thus coining out and entering 
seven times, all the people respectfully adored it; which finished, 
it then came and alighted on the odoriferous funeral pyre 1” 

102. But now, the precious torches would not enkindle (the 
pyre), awaiting the crowning act of worship of the cremation 
(To-wei). 

Notes. — The Sanskrit To-wai (?) is the same as cremation or 
burning. The Siitra says, Men and devas seizing the precious 
torches, desired to kindle the scented wood of the pyre ; but as 
soon as the fire approached it, it was extinguished. Then Ananda, 
addressing the assembly said, ‘‘Juloi awaits the arrival of the 
great Kasyapa ; for this reason the pyre will not burn,” 

163. It could not but be, that Mi-sing-un (xAjatafetni), should 
have iiiEajagfiha evil dreams respecting the ten-named, merciful, 
honourable one. 

Notes. — Mi-sing-un is tlie same as the King of Rajagfiha— his 
little name was Ajasat (Ajatasatru). At the time of Buddha's entering 
Nhwafia, the king had an ill sort of sleep, and had five evil dreams ; 
and so when he awoke, he knew that Buddha had entered Nirvana. 
The ten names of Buddha are these : Juloi (Tathagata), Ying 
Kung (he who ought to be worshipped), Tching hien chi (Samyak 
Sambodhi, Jul. 497), Ming hang Tsuk (illustrious conduct-foot), 
Ohin-chi (Subhadra, JuL), Shai-kan-kiar (world-midst-deliverance), 
Won-cbiahig-sse (the insurpassable doctor), Tin ii chuug fu (the 
Ilarmonizer ? ), Tin Jin sse (^asta devamanusliyanarn), F'uh 
(Buddha), Shai-Tsun (Lokadjyeshtha). 

Merciful” — this is the first of the four kinds of heart peculiar to 
Buddha. 

164. The great Kasyapa, coming down from the distant Cock- 
pass (Kukkutapadagiri) was privileged to behold and reverently 
worship the thousand-wheel foot. 

Notes. — The “Cock-pass” — this mountain has three peaks like the 
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foot of a cockj and hence it is called the Cock-foot Mountain (Ku- 
kknta])adag'iri) Kiisyapa stopped in this place as his abode, having' 
left Kusinara. Tlien, afar off, hearing of the Nirvfdia of Buddha, 
not using' his spiritual power of locomotion (ji iada irddhi), he took 
5d0 disciples with him, and toiled on foot towards the sala trees. 
After seven da^^s he arrived at the spot; — on which Buddha, putting 
fortli both his feet from the cofSn, exhibited them to him. Kasyapa 
respectfully adored them, and wept with pity. On the bottom of 
the feet were seen the 1,000 wheels, golden and glorious in appear- 
ance. After he had repeated some gathas in praise of Buddha, the 
voice of Juloi was heard })roclaimmg, I now endow thee wdth the 
eyes of the right law ; — this ought to be your rest and support,*’ 
The feet then withdrew. 

165. Which done, sacred fire, self -kindled, consumed the Teou- 
lo and Clii-Ti. 

Notes. — Teou-lo,” the name of a silk of India. (Tara ? or Tala?) 

Chi-Ti,” the name of a valuable cloth of India. (?) 

The wlieel kings were all buried in this, and, according to 
their patterns it was bound round the golden body of Buddha; 
but when the fire would not light it, Kasyapa said, “ No earthly 
fire can burn the diamond body of Juloi.” On this, Juloi, by the 
force of his compassionate love, caused fire to proceed from the 
middle of the heart letter, and itself consume the body. Hence, 
the expression sacred fire.” 

166, The water of the golden pitcher of ^akra, poured out, 
extinguished the (burning) sandal wood presented by kings. 

Notes. — The scented wood of the Tcha-pi (cremation, vid, 
Shan-lin-po, vol. 2, sec. 1, where it is explained) was all presented 
by heavenly and earthly kings; hence, the expression, ^^the 
sandal wood presented by (different) kings.” 

Sakra had previously asked Buddha, supplicating for half (the 
relics) of his body as She-li (^anra) that he might return with 
them to heaven, and pay them reverential homage. Buddha so far 
assented, as to promise him one tooth from his upper right jaw. 
The sacrificial fire having been now kindled, it burnt with unre- 
mitting power for seven days, and then was not extinguished. On 
this the dragon kings reflected, “ If we extinguish this fire, then we 
shall be the first to take the She-li (Sarira, relics) ; but all of them, 
exhausting their power, were unable to extinguish it. At last, 
^akra, seizing his golden pitcher, and pouring out the water, 
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extlng'uislied tJie fire. Then he saw the different linen cloths tiiat 
, swathed the body of Buddlia, corresponding iu shape to the body 
they had enveloped, and particularly the two iij[)ponnost napkins, 
which covered, as a screen, the middle portion of iha Ixaly, r<> 
maining as they were, except that they were all burnt and re<liKti*d 
to tinder. Then the bone of the head (ushhisha), and four teeth 
uuconsumed by the fire, remained as they were. iSakra, })re\don?dy 
instructed, took only that one tooth Buddha had granted him. 
With it, he returned to the lieavenly mansions, and ei-ectlng a 
cliaitya over it, paid it reverence. This is the fourth of the 
heavenly chaityas. 


167. The force of that vow still endures! The nn^stic incense 
of his compassionate heart ! The very excellent body of his 
divided diamond (body) — the relic (^arira), which is the hone he has 
bequeathed ! 

Notes — All the Buddhas, at the beginning of their course, make 
four vows. — 1. To cause the salvation of all not yet saved, and so 
long as any worlds of beings remain, so long this vow shall endure. 
So in the midst of the, as it were, world of his true existence, within 
his great compassionate heart, there arises an apparitional (ideal) 
body, which is mighty in effecting the salvation of all sentient 
beings. And althoogh it appears to have entered the condition of 
Nirvana (destruction), yet there are relics left to benefit the world; 
so that whoever renders to these the honour which is due to them, 
shall have born in him a heart productive of virtue. Hence the 
expression, ‘^tlie force of that vow still remains.^’ “The incense of 
his compassionate heart,” — ^tlie Nirvana Sutra says, “With respect to 
the excellent diamond state of rest, whilst in this condition he him- 
self broke his diamond body, but did not forego his exccieding 
compassion ; the relics still diffuse it through the world.” (This is 
obscure. — S.B.) 

168. Then came the gorgeous retinues of the princes of the 
eight kingdoms, with the four kinds of military array, each bring- 
ing their own golden vase, emulous to raise precious cliaityas ovcjr 
tlie relics. 

Notes. — “The eight kingdoms,’^ viz., the eight principal countries 
of India. “The four kinds of military array,” viz., elephants, horses, 
chariots, infantry. “ The vases (Ta’n),” a kind of pitcher made of 
gold. 

The Sanskrit Su-to-pa (stiipa) is equivalent to “precious tower” 
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or “pagoda;” they arc made of earth, wood, stone; and are only 
called precious when they contain relics. The Bosat chii-toi Siitra 
says, “ After tlie Nirvana of Buddha there were eight holi, four ta^u 
of relics (in Canton one hoh is ten pecks, a ta’ii, one peck ; the 
ineasiire in the text, therefore, would be eighty-four pecks). The 
princes of the eight countries, with their military retinues, came to 
claim them ; and the eight dragon kings came at the same time, 
with tlic intentionof carrying them off by force. At this time there 
was a wise minister, who addressed them, saying, “ If all the 
princes quarrel about the division of these relics then a part will 
conquer and some be defeated; in which case the relics of Juloiwill 
not effect the good in the world they were designed for, I will, 
therefore, divide them into three parts ; one part to be offered to the 
Devas, one to the dragon spirits, one to the princes of the eight 
kingdoms.” On this they were all rejoiced. Each one, taking his 
golden vase, received his portion; and, returning to their respective 
domains, erected pagodas for their preservation and worship. 

1G9. Then whether the tooth or the hair (stupa) Ka-yeh-po 
(Kasyapa) in the To-li palaces worshippedi 

Notes. — This refei's to the four stiipas erected by ^akra in the 
To-li (Tryastrihsas) heavens. The great Kas^mpa, about to go to 
the Cock-foot Mountain (Kukkutapadagiri) to enter Nirvana, first 
went to the heavenly abodes (bhuvana) to pay worship to these 
pagodas. 

170. Both the ashes and dust Mo-yan-wang (Asoka Raja) 
(stored in pagodas) erected throughout Jainbudwipa. 

Notes. — “ The ashes and dust” refer to the remains of the pyre 
at the place of cremation (To- wei?)i 

At the time of the distribution of the relics the wise minister 
had preserved these and built over them a pagoda to conceal them. 
A hundred years having elapsed, there arose an iron-wheel king, 
called A-nu-ka, in Chinese Wou-yaii (without sorrow), otherwise 
called A-yuh. He was the grandson of A-che-shi (Ajatasatru). Tic 
erected all the stupas of the five Indies, He, moreover, took the 
relics from the dragon palaces. He then commissioned the King of 
Demons (Yakshasl) to take the small fragments of the seven 
precious substances, and in one night to perfect 84,000 stupas to 
contain them — which was done. There was a Rabat, called Ye-she 
(Ya9na, Burn. J.B., 373), who, spreading out his five fingers like the 
spokes of a wheel, scattered rays of light from their points in 84,000 
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directions, and who commanded the flying demons (Yakshas), each 
one following one ray, to erect a Stdpa wherever it alighted ; and 
so throiigdioiit Jambiidwnpa they were raised. Jsow in the kiiig- 
doiii of the great Sung {Le,^ China), there were nineteen places 
•where these rays aliglited ; the temple (Pao-lW) in the eastern 
capital (Lo-yang) being tlie first. Originally this was (or, the first 
was) erected at Mamshan, in Miiig-chan (that is, at the modem 
Fung-hwa, in Chi-kiang, lat., 29.45 north; long., 4.48 east from 
Pekin). It was erected by Suli-wong, who ruled over Yiieh-kwo (east 
of Clii-kiang) <luring the time of the Wu (one of the three kingdoms, 
between the Tang and Sung dynasties, 907 a.b. to 959 a,;d), on the 
occasion of his paying respect to his ancestral taldets. It ivas a 
nine-storied wooden pag'oda. It was allowed to go to ruins until 
rebuilt by Tai-Tsung (Yung--Loh), of the Ming dynasty (1408, a.d.). 

[The above passage is confused. — S.B,] 

^bJanibudwi}.>a.’’ There is a tree to the south of Siimeru, called 
Jambu; tlie country below this is therefore called Yan-chin-fan- 
clioiv (the country to the south of Jambu). 

171. What wisdom tliere was in his golden words, the law of 
endless duration preserves. 

Notes. — Raving before spoken of the parts and portions of the 
instruction of Buddha delivered in his apparitional form, we come 
now to consider the law as it was handed down and delivered fi’om 
generation to generation. J uloi having through endless ages prac- 
tised this law, he no^v causes it to be handed down, not mutilated or 
broken ; hence the expression, the law of endless duration pre- 
serves.” 

172. The elephant king having departed, the disciple (lit. 
elephant’s son) follows. 

Notes. — Kiao-fan-pO“ti(Gauv4mpati, vkL Lotus of good law ”) 
Ayushmat was the disciple of Shi-li-fu (^ariputra. The expression 
here used may signify younger bi'other ” as well as “ disciple”). He 
was skilled iir keeping the treasiwe of the Pi-ni (Vinaya, the first 
division of the Tri pitaka). He constantly dwelt in the To-li heavens. 
Ka-je (Kasyapa) having summoned him to come to the general 
assembly, he then entered into a state of Samadhi (Terig^, and 
scattered in three directions a white, mellow effulgence, and, 
coming before Kasyapa in the midst of the light, a voice was heard 
repeating the following gatha:— ‘'Kiao-fan-po-ti, with humble 
mien, worships the completely pure and ever virtuous priests in this 
assembly. The elephant king having gone, the elephant son 
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follows. The gTcat teacher having perished (2, e., entered Nirvana), 
I, ill return, also perish {ue.^ enter Nirvana).” On this, the appari- 
tional briglitiiess itself died out (lit., fired itself, or was self -con- 
sumed). 

173. One lamp extinguished, yet the one lamp continues by con- 
nection. 

Notes. — That which the text calls a lamp,’’ is the eye (i e., com- 
plete perception) of the true law of Juloi; it is hence compared to 
a lamp. Its use is to enlighten the dark and dissipate the gloom (of 
ignorance). Hence the sacred name applied to this lamp is “the 
inextingiiishahle lamp;” referring to the doctrine figured thereby. 
Juloi, at time of his Nirvana, delivered Ms doctrines to the keeping 
of the great Kasyapa, who, at the time of his Nirvana, delivered them 
to Ariaiida, Ananda to Chang-na-fu-so (Sanavasa, or ^anakavasa), 
and so on downwards through twenty-seven patriarchs ; only one 
man delivered them to one man. 

Kwai-Fung says, The former patriarchs, guarding against any 
irregularity or carelessness by which the law might be lost, there- 
fore handed it down, man by man, so that the world might have a 
sure basis of instruction ; for where the lamp is preserved the light 
will be diffused (lit., preserving a 1,000 lamps, 1,000 lights). 

174. Nor could it be but that the great Kasyapa should cause 
the assembly of the thousand. 

Notes. — Buddha having entered Nirvana, all the heretics joy- 
fully said, “ The sun is beclouded ; the teaching of the law will 
now be like fire ; the source being already extinguished, that will 
soon be puffed out.” At this time Brahma, Sakra, and all the 
lieavenly kings, coming, addressed Kasyapa, saying, “ Since Juloi 
has handed down his doctrine (eyes of the true law) to you, you 
ought early to collect (the law into one body).” On this Kasyapa 
dismissed a messenger to the top of Mount Mi-lu (Sumeru ?) to 
strike the gong, ^ and proclaim, “Let the 1,000 saints, who have 
arrived at the condition of wou-heou* (beyond learning) on every 
-side, come together to the country of Mo-kie-to (Magadha), to the 
city of Ohang-Man (Le., excellent grass, viz., Kusinara, or 
rather KuMgara, L e., Eajagfiha), at the Pi-pa-lo grotto (Pippala, 
ficus religiosa).® At w'hich place, having requested AJasat to erect 
a sandal- wood harrier, they compiled a body of true doctrine. 

175. Ananda with the thrice-gifted thunder- voice. 

J Gkanta, a bell. Yid. this legend, Jul., iii, 34, 


^ Yid. Jul.j iii, 24. 
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Notes.— Aui'Uida, excellent joy. lie was tlie cousin of 

Buddlja; after Ijeeoming a recluse, lie %vas 20 years a follower of 
Buddha, as the first of the To-inan (^ravakas aKovaim). At the 
time of the first assembly, they only allowed Bahais wilhhi tlui 
precincts of tlie enclosure ; at which time Ananda lafing auumgst 
the “ ot students ” (hioh), Kasyapa hade him quit the assembly. 
Ananda, fired with zeal, and grieved at the necessity of leaving, 
practised in the quiet of tlie forest the Chung Ti ’’ (alx,)ve earth) 
Sarmidhi; and sc])aratiiig himself completely from all temporal 
anxieties, he attained at once the fruit of Ealiatship. Then going 
to the gates without, he asked permission, of the assembly to enter. 
Kasyapa said, that if he had attained the condition of a Eahat, 
Ijc might, passing through the door, enter the assembly. Ananda, 
liearing this, then entered and paid reverence to the great assembly 
[A -wrong punctuation in original?]. Kasyapa then requested 
Yeou-po-li (L’pali) to collect the Yinaya Pitaka (Lin-Tsong), and 
Ananda to collect the Bdtra Pitaka (King-Tsong). On Ananda 
ascending the throne (rostrum), the community felt tliree doubts : 
1. Whether Buddha would come again ? — 2. Whether he would 
come in another place ? — 3. Whether Ananda would arrive at (or 
had arrived at) the condition of Buddlia. But wlien Ananda 
began, ^^Tbus have I heard” (the formula witli which all the 
Sutras begin), then all their doubts disappeared. 

The expression “ thunder- voice ” is borrowed from the phrase 
used in the Fali-kii ” Sutra : The Bhikshu Ma-hadu-ta 
(Maharatha) had a voice like the sound of thunder.” 

The expression “thrice gifted” (lit., three wheels) refers to the 
“ sound,” “ pronunciation,” and “ words.” With respect to 
“sound,” there are five excellencies: — 1. Peep as thunder. — 2. Dis- 
tinctly heard at a distance. — 3. No confusion, Le,^ clear enunciation. 
4. Thrilling the heart of those who hear. — 5. That, being enunciated, 
they he easy of explanation. Ananda possessed all these excellen- 
cies, and hence the expression in the text, “ thrice-gifted tliunder 
voice.” 

176. Chang-na (^anakavasa) exhibited himself in a condition of 
Sarnadhi, which has relation to the future. 

Notes. — TYhen Jiiloi was alive, he was passing througli the 
kingdom of Mo-to-Io (Math lira), when, pointing to a verdant grove 
of trees, he addressed Ananda as follows : “ This mountain is called 
Yeoii-lou-cha (Urasa ?) after my Ninmfia, there will be a Bhikshu 

^ This legend is evidently connected with that recorded in Bnmonf (J. B. 378), 
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named Ciiniig-na-fo-slian {^anakaYasa) wlio shall erect a Ka-lum^ 
(Sangliarama) here, and explain the law for the benefit of many,’’ 
So after Jnloi’s Niryafia, Ananda had a disciple called Chan-na-fo« 
bIi], to whom> when ho (Ananda) was about to enter Nirvahaj 
he committed the treasure of the law. He was, as Buddha de- 
clared, eminent in teaching apimritioml births. Now ^anakayasa con- 
yerted a certain eminent person (sthayira), called Yeou-po-kun-to 
(Upagupta), who became his follower. One day he came to 
where Chang-na was sitting on his couch; Upagupta and the 
other disciples not understanding the entire doctrine, their minds 
were uneasy. Tlien Sanakavasa, raising his hand in the middle of 
the air, there fell, like rain, a shower of sweet dew (arnfita), 
and there appeared 500 doors of the law (methods of salvation?). 
Upagupta not understanding, ^anakavasa said, “When Buddha 
entered on this species of Samadhi, then Mangdilyana (Miih-kien) 
did not compreliend it ; and on his practising it, the Bhikshus did 
not comprehend it; and now I practise it, you do not understand 
it. I indeed have obtained 77,000 Pen-seng-king (Jataka Siitra) 
80,000 Yinaya Sutras, 80,000 Abhidharma ; you all fail to understand 
them ; if I go, they also will follow. 

177. The divining or converting rods of Upagupta, even to 
the filling of the cave. 

Notes. — Upagupta was the successor of ^anakavasa as the 
holder of the law. When Buddha was alive, there was a certain 
heretic, a follower of the Ni-kien (Nirgrantha), whose name was 
Sah-che (Sasi?). He was distinguished for his wisdom and power 
in argument, having thoroughly investigated all the ^astras. xlll 
the princes therefore paid him reverence, and made him their 
master. Knowing, then, the superior excellence of the Law of 
Buddha, he desired to seek the condition of his disciples. Coming 
therefore to Buddha, he asked him, saying, “If I become your 
disciple, shall I obtain the condition of a Buddha?” Buddha 
answered he would not. Again he asked if he should arrive at 
the condition of Sariputra or Mangdilyana; and at last he asked 
if he should become as one of the 500 Bhikslins, who listened to 
Buddha’s doctrine* To all which questions Buddha replied, “ You 
will not obtain ; but after my Nirvana, when there are no great 
men (such as these), you may after them obtain so and so.” Buddha, 

which is made to relate to Upagupta, The mountain there is called Ummunda” 
(vid. in loc.) 

1 Yiz. of mt^hhatM. 
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addressing tlie .commtmity said,. ; Nirvana about 100 

years, tills heretic shall be: bora in '' 'Afathilra, and named rpa- 
gupta/' This name, signifies «‘near or belonging to defenrc\” 
[Upa (imder) gupta (defended or protected); he wnn the kuh of 
Gupta, vid. Buruonf.] Having become a disciple, he obtained fniit 
(of RaiialsMp) and was the means of converting a vast .iium}>er of mem 
This, so far, is according to the records of Buddha. In (Jentral India, 
when any' one .who says the law and teaches the necessity of con- 
version, if only to an ordinaiy man with his wife and family, and 
these all arrive at Rahaiship, then they throw a piece of wood into 
a stone receptacle. This chamber or receptacle is 2 cheung high 
(28 ft. 6 in.) and 8 in length and breadth (35 ft. 8 in.). At the 
time of Upagiipta’s Nirvana, these I'ods had filled the chamber (or 
nearly filled it), so that his disciple Tung-chainleung (Dastakaf) 
used only them at (or for) his To-wei, i e., funeral pyre. 

178. The beginning, indeed, near from the time of the broken 
bridge, affecting the mind (of Ajasat). 

Notes. — The great Kasyapa about to enter Nirvana, having 
delivered the law to the keeping of Ananda, took the robe which 
Buddha had committed to him, and entered the Cock-foot Alountain 
(Kukkutapadagiri) to enter Samadhi, awaiting the time when 
Maitraya should he born on earth. But previously, king Ajasat had 
made an agreement, that when the venerable (Ka%aj)a) entered 
Nirvana, he should come, and, acquainting him with the fact, take 
leave of him. Now the king, being asleep, did not see (Kasyapa 
come) ; but in his sleep he had a dream, that the bridge of tlie 
palace was broken ; and awaking, he knew by tin's that Kil^nipa 
had entered Nirvana. Without delay he set out for the mountain, 
and came in front of it ; hut the mountain had already closed. Pre- 
viously, however, when Kasyapa entered the mountain, he had 
expressed this wish, “ If king Ajasat comes before Maitraya be born, 
let the mountain open.’'’ As soon then as the king arrived, the 
moxmtain opened itself, and there he saw Kasyapa, holding the 
robe, sitting, with devout mien, in the midst of it. The king 
worshipping, shed tears; and, having finished the repetition of some 
laudatory verses, the mountain closed again* 

179. The end almost was the appearance of the flowing blood 
(milk).' 

^ If the expression used refers to the wliiH%€ss of the River or Suhha- 
vastii (the white river), then the text would be the appearance of the river 
•—referring to its rising a foot, owing to the ma^acres. Yid, the Commentary, 
and comnare Juk. ii. 197. 
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Notes. — In tlie order of transmitting the law in India, the 24tli 
patriarch was the yenerable Sse-tsen (Sitsi). He was dwelling in 
Ki-pan-kwo (Ki-pan, according to Eemnsat, is Kandahar). Knowing 
the calamities which impended, and from which he could not escape, 
he delivered the garment and the gatha to his disciple Po-sz-to 
Ayushmat (Bashiasita), and said, I know there are calamities im- 
pending. You must, therefore, go to another, countiy to practise 
renovation (or to undergo transmutation, L e,, to die).” After this, 
the heretics increasing in power by flattering the king Mi-lo-Meu 
(? for Mo-lh-lo-kiu-lo, ie., Mahirakula. Yid. JuL, ii, 190), the kings 
lost the true faith, overturned the law, destroyed the temples, and 
murdered Sse-tsen (Sitsi). The waves of the Peh-ii ” (the Sweti, 
or ^ubhavastu) rose several feet (JuL ii, 197), owing to the 
massacres of people. This was the end of the transmission of the 
law in that country. 

180. The vessels, indeed, may be different; nevertheless, the 
water must be the same. 

Notes. — The Agama Sutra says, Xnanda delivered the law of 
of Buddha just as different vessels are employed for holding and 
carrying water ; but though the vessels differ, the water is the 
same.” 

181. There maybe different flames of lamps, but the illumination 
which results is all one. 

Notes. — The lamp may be compared to the different men through 
whom the law was transmitted; the brightness is the law of 
Buddha itself. Now, although there may be 1,000 individual lamps, 
yet the illumination is the same from all. 

182. Hence, in the mysterious subsistence which pervades the 
true void, as taught by the Great Yehicle, there are the different 
schools of Manjusri and Maitraya (Manchu and Mi-li). 

Notes. — “The mysterious subsistence of the true void” is the 
highest flight of reason in the “ Great Yehicle.” So, although the law 
of Buddha have but one taste, yet, owing to the different principles 
which actuate the minds of those who receive it, there cannot but 
be differences. So Manjusri founded the school, called that of 
the One Natme. This is only , in confirmation of what was already 
taught by the “ true theory,” that all creatures possess the one 
nature of Buddlia. But Maitraya Bddhisattwa founded the school of 
the Five Natures, saying that there was one nature of the ^ravakas ; 
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a second of the Pratyeka Bnddhas; a tMrd of tlie Great Yeliicle 
(i e., Bodliisattwas) ; a fourth of the Unfixed Nature, that is to 
in the midst of the eighth degree of knowledge (ashta vijiiana. Yid. 
this described in the 2nd voL of the Fah-kai), there are remaining 
certain influences of the three vehicles which exert their power as 
soon as a mode of preparation is commenced ; hence the expression 
unfixed.’* The fifth nature is that which is perfectly unfettered 
and pure, 2 . 0 ., when in the midst of this eighth knowledge there be 
no adverse influences, but be as it were a lump of clay or potteiy, 
without stone or grit. As the ‘^Chen-Kai” Siitra says, **The 
man whose nature is without remnants, or influences from without, 
only requires to have the karma” or root of a man or Deva, and 
then he will be perfected beyond improvement.” 

188. And with respect to the Little Yehicle, there was the torn 
marble and the divided gold. The Chang-Tso (Sthavhanikaya or 
Kasyapiya) and the Tai-Ohung (Mahasangika) originated these 
schools. 

Notes. — The doctrine of the ‘‘Little Yehicle.” — The mode of 
deliverance instituted by Buddha in consideration of the unprepared 
state of men’s minds, was originally one and the same in its 
standard. But after the Nirvana of Buddha, according to the 
different peculiarities of the teachers, distinctions arose and pre- 
vailed. The San-Tchong-Ki says, “ When Buddha was living, 
there was an eminent person who dreamt that his valuable mantle 
divided itself into five parts. Being anxious, he asked Buddha the 
meaning of this dream. Buddha replied, ‘ This signifies that after 
my Nirvana, the Yinaya Pitaka will be divided into five parts. ’ ” 
Again the Mun-King (Nidana Siitra) says, “King Birnbasara 
dreamt that his golden sceptre broke into eighteen parts. On asking 
Buddha the meaning of this, he said, ‘ The Little Yehicle shall be 
divided into eighteen schools.’” The Chang- Tso (Kasyapiya) and 
Tai-Tchimg (Mahasangflia) were the two original schools. 

[End of Yol. 11. in the Chinese.] 


184. Then there was the opening out of the ten branches. 

Notes. — This is an introduction to the eminent sages who com- 
posed treatises (^astra) for the purpose of overcoming error and 
establishing truth. Now these ten branches are : 
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1. ^atasastra? Pe-fah-luii. 

2. Panchaskaridbaka ^astra. — • Written by Tien-tlis 

(Yasnbandhn). 

3. Hien-Yang-Iim (vid. JuL, ii, 286, who gives tlie name 

Ilien yang ching kiao Inn, 2 . a., ‘‘ treatise toenlighten 

the true doctrine,” but does not add the Sanskrit) ; and 

4. Mahayana samparigraha Sastra. — Both written by 

Asanga Bodliisattwa. 

5. Samyukta ^astra! Tsa-tsi-liin? — Written by Asanga 

(Won-Cho) Buddhasinha (Sse-tsen-kio), and Hin- 
hoei (?). 

6. Pin-cliung-pien (Tattwasatya ^astra?). — Written by 

Asanga Bddhisattwad 

7. Eul-shih-wei-shih. 

8. San-shih-wei-shih (?). — Written by Yasubandhu. 

9. Ta-tchoang-yen-lun (Siitralankaratika f) ; and 

10. Yu-ka-lun (Yoga ^astra?). — Both by Maitraya Bodhi- 
sattwa. 

185. Then there was the fragrant exlialation of the 1,000 
olumes. 

Notes. — Tien-thsin Bodliisattwa (Yasubandhu Bodhisattwa)^ 
was, according to the common account, a younger brother of 
Asanga Bodliisattwa; but, speaking according to the law (in a 
religious sense), he was his younger teacher. In the beginning he 
belonged to the school which taught the existence of the exterior 
world (Sarvastivada), and then he composed 500 discourses m com- 
mendation of the “Little Yehicle” and against the “ Great Yeliicle.” 
There was no one in India dared to compete with him. Asanga at this 
time, being a Bddhisattwa of the lowest order (cho-ti),® perceived 
that the principles of his brother were now adapted to receive the 
“Great Yehicle.” He sought an interview with him, being sick (or 
feigning sickness). So, when he came to lodge near the hostel 
where Asanga was stopping, the latter sent a disciple to meet and 
conduct him to his abode. And it came to pass that, on the night 
when these two were lodging together, the disciple, during the 

1 Probably the Madb}4nta Vibbaiigba 9^stra. Yid, JuL, ii, 269. 

2 Obs. that in the work we are translating, this Bddhisattwa, is always called 
Tien-thsin, i e., The friend of B^vas/’ and not Chi-thsin, The friend of the 
age.’' Yid, Job, iii, 499. 

3 The Ling-Yen” Stitra explains ^^Gho-ti Pnsah” asa Bddhisattwa, who 
understands or perceives the lands of one hundred Buddhas. Jul. (1), Yol. ii., p. 15. 
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night, began to repeat a gatha to the following effect If a man 
has wished to gain knowledge of all the Buddhas of the three ages, 
he ought to consider the nature of the ^aggregate of laws "" (the 
uniyersal law or soul of the universe), (and that) all things proceed 
solely from the heart.” Yasubandhu, hearing these wmrds, pene- 
trated and understood the principle of the Great Yehicle, and re- 
pented of his old animosity against it. Considering what reparation 
he could make for his fault, and regarding his tongue as the cause 
and root of his^offence, he took a knife, and, raising his hand, was 
about to cut his tongue out. Asanga, from a distance, perceiving 
his design, arrested him in the act, and signified thus, “You now 
understand the principle of the Great Yehicle ; formerly with 
your tongue you maligned that system : now, with the same 
tongue, you ought to extol it. This is the amends you should 
make. But if you cut out your tongue, and become speechless, how 
can you pay this worthy recompense ? ” Yasubandhu listened to 
this advice and desisted. Passing on, he had an interview with his 
master, and being perfected in his principles, composed 500 treatises 
in favour of the Gi'eat Yehicle. Hence Yasubandhu is spoken of as 
the writer of 1,000 ^astras.^ 

186. Ma-Ming (Aswaghosha) and Lung-shu (Nagarjuna) were 
connecting links in this garland of sweets. 

Notes. — These two Bodhisattwas at first belonged to heretical 
schools ; but were both converted to the true law. Leaving their 
homes, they manifested the doctrines of the Great Yehicle, being 
both wiiters of Sastras. 

187. Won-Cho (Asanga) and Tien-thsin (Yasubandhu) dis- 
seminated then fragrance. 

Notes. — These also were writers of distinction. (See above, 
185). 

188. Then also Ti-po (Deva Bodhisattwa), boring out the eyes 
(of the idol), waxed angry at the deceit. 

Notes. — Ti-po Pii-sah (Deva Bodhisattwa) was a disciple of 
Lung-shli (Nagarjuna). He was possessed of great power in 
argument, and the valour of Ms name was diffused through the five 

^ This legend is somewhat differently related in JuL, ii, 273^ 2-74. It proves 
at any rate that Tien-thsin (the friend of D^vas) is Yasubandhu (the friend of 
men). 
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Indies, Dwelling in Southern India, when lie first became a con- 
vert to the law, men generally had not attached themselves to the 
faith. There was in this country a temple (miau; compare 
Japanese miya) of the Deva Maheswara (&va), which was possessed 
of an image cast from gold, the height of which was two cheung 
(23 feet 6 inches). The eyes of this idol were made of precious 
crystal, and by the use of machinery were capable of movement 5 
so that the people dared not look straight at the figure. Deva Ed- 
dhisattwa, entering this temple, looked at the idol with scrutiny ; all 
the worshippers were now assembled ; at which time the idol moving 
its eyes towards Ti-po, fixed them upon him. Then Deva B 6 - 
dhisattwa, exclaiming, said, A spirit is a spirit I What then is this 
insignificant object! A spirit ought by Ms spiritual power to 
influence men by Ms wisdom to overcome gross matter. But to 
magnify himself by assuming a shape of yellow gold, or to exert 
his influence by the dazzling of crystal eyes, — this surely is beyond 
the province of (L e., not fitting) such a being.” And with that, 
gomg up to 'the idol (lit. ascending by a ladder), he struck out 
its eyes, and so exposed the fact of the absence of any spiritual 
qualification in the (so called) spirit. The voice of Deva Bddhisattwa 
affecting an angry tone is alluded to in the text, where the word 
“hi” is employed. He used this method and angry tone in order 
to excite the people, who had not yet placed their faith in the law, 
to do so at once. 

189. Then again, Chin-na (Jina), and the shrieking rock, with 
its departing' sound (lit., flying voice).^ 

Notes. — “ Ohin-na Pu-sa (Jina Bodhisattwa),” a great master of 
^astras. Early in the (present) Kalpa there was a heretic called 
Ka-pi-lo (Kapila), who practised a worldly form of religious compo- 
sure (Saniadhi) and obtained the five divine .faculties (paiicha- 
bhijnana). He composed a treatise called Sang-kie Sah-tu-lo 
(Sankhya Sutra) that is to say, “ a discourse on numbers.” Fear- 
ing that men hereafter would pervert his system, he. went to 
Maheswara Deva (i e., Siva) and besought him for the power (lit. 
magical power) of lengthening Ms life. The Deva said, “ I will 
transform you into a substance that will endure for an immeasurable 
period of years, an imperishable rock.” So he made it generally 
known among his followers, that he was about to be transfonned 
into a stone ; and if any man confuted (or opposed difficulties) to Ms 

^ Yid. this phrase explained, JuL, ii, Ixv. 
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treatise, that they should bring the book and place it on the stone, 
and that he would then answer the arguments himself. Now 
Chin-na (Jiiia), having composed the Ma-ming-lun (Hetuvidya 
^astra) for the purpose of destroying all false systems of deliver- 
ance (or, of ^^explanation”)} and knowing that this stone was (the 
transformed appearance of) that heretic, wrote certain opinions, and 
placed them on the top of this stone, ‘in order to destroy his theory ; 
to which an answer was emitted as usual. Then Jina again 
placed other written opinions in answer to the reply of the heretic ; 
and after some delay, the voice came again and answered up to the 
fourth difficulty ; this the stone was unable to answer. On which, it 
suddenly sent forth one prolonged shriek, and was broken in 
pieces. Hence, in India, they say, Jina was the victor (lit., able 
to master) over the shrieking sfcone.”^ 

190. Then there were the 100 lines, which dissipated altogether 
the heretical schools. 

Notes. — The teacher of ^astras, named Pi-lo ( Yimalomfea ? ), 
was a disciple of Ma-ming (Aswaghosha). He made 100 lines 
composing a ^astra called “ Won-’go ” (Aiiatma, the non-existence 
of I ”). He arrived at the point of explaining the character of 
I,” which no heretic was able to overthrow. 

191. And there were the laudatory sentences of the ten masters, 
which the gathas hand down as a bequest. 

Notes. — Yasubandhu composed thirty verses, called “ Yidya- 
matrasiddhi (Wei-Shi).”® tl-Fa (z. e., Dharmapala) and ten great 
masters of ^astras, all made commendatory verses to complete 
this work, which as a whole, is now called Yidyamatrasiddhi 
^astra. 

192. Then there was hearing the Siitra in ascending up by 
night to the Tusliita heaven. 

Notes. — Asanga Bodhisattwa, having.entered the ‘^Fa-kwong” 
Samadlii (Bharma-Prahhasa Samadhi?), in the night ascended to 

1 There are some particulars relative to Jina B6dhisattwa in Jul., iii, 
105, 153. The story about the elephants in the latter reference, may have some 
connection -with the legend of the text. Ohs. The translation of the latter 
portion of the commentary is only a substance of what is said. There is a 
difficulty in one word of the original, which is a corruption or a misprint, and 
throws the? translation out. 

2 Is this '' YidyS, m§.tra siddhi trida§a ^S-stra Jul., iii, 503 ? 
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the Tnshita Heaven, and I'espectfnlly asked Tsz’-shi (Maitraya) to 
explain the system of the ^‘Kin-Kong (Yajrachhedika) ’’ Sutra. 
Maitraya then repeated eighty gathas, illustrating the great prin- 
ciple of this work. Asanga taking up eighteen points of this 
exposition composed a Sastra in two volumes ; and Vasubandhu., 
taking as his theme twenty-seven points of uncertainty in the same 
exposition, composed a ^astra in three volumes. 

193. Then there was the waiting for Maitraya, and entering the 
cave of the Asuras. 

Notes. — Ming-pien lun-sse (L e., the Master of ^astras, Bhava- 
viveka. Jiilien gives the Chinese equivalent of this name ^^thsing 
pien,” instead of ^^rning pien;’’ but the legend is the same. So there 
can be no doubt the persons alluded to are also one), wishing to 
obtain the secret of long life, in order to await the time of 
Maitraya’s birth in the world, went into Southern India, and stand- 
ing in front of a cave belonging to the Asuras, repeated some 
dharaM, called “Kin-Kong (Vajrapahi dharahi),’’ being perfect in 
their repetition, even to a grain of white mustard seed.^ He then 
knocked at the door of the cave, and the rock-door immediately 
opened. Then Ming-pien (Bhavaviveka), taking up his robe and 
arranging it properly, entered the cave with six other men ; when 
the rock-gate closed behind them. 

The word Asura ” means A spirit whose nature is not per- 
fectly upright. (lit., a not correct, true, spirit).” 

194. Then there was the vow to cut off the head, according to 
the compact. 

Notes. — Deva Bodhisattwa, having received the law which 
requires a man to leave his family (f. e., the law of Buddha), in the 
middle of the four great highways of India, from a lofty throne 

^ M. Julien, in translating the legend (iii, 135), has rendered this part thus : 
** He recited these magical prayers over a grain of mustard seed, which he used 
(et s’en servit) to knock at the rock.” I have ventured to render it in another 
way : “ He recited these prayers even to a grain of mustard,” I e., to such a 
nicety that he did not mistake so much as a grain of seed ; or, as we say some- 
times, recited so and so to an azimuth,” ie., perfectly. 

This legend will be found in extenso in Julien (ut suprS,.) 

I would suggest, with diffidence, that the usual explanation of the passage 
Tciariv b)g kokkov (Matt, xvii, 20) as signifying the *Ueast 

faith ” is not so apposite to the -sense of the passage, as if it were explained in 
accordance with the above, as denoting ^‘perfect faith ,”— to a mmtard 
seed” 
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which he had erected, proclaimed these three propositions ; 1. In 
the midst of all holy sages, Buddha is chief 2. In the midst of ail 
laws, the law of Bnddlia is chief;” 3. Among all the modes of saving 
the world, the community (of Buddha) is &st,” “If any of the 
doctors (said he) of the eight regions, are able to overthrow these 
theses, I will pay my head as the stake*” Then having sounded the 
gong (ghafita, a bell) all the doctors of the eight regions came to- 
gether, in an assembly, and each one fixed this as the compact: 
“ If I do not overthrow these theses (lit. system), then I will also 
pay my head as the forfeit.” And so for three days they contended 
in their discourses, one after another (lit., guest and host), until the 
doctors of the eight regions gave up their propositions, and were all 
overthrown. Each of them then proposed to cut of his head; but 
Deva replying, said, “ The law which I profess, is that which 
teaches how the universe is animated by a virtuous principle of life ; 
this law requires not that you should cut off your heads, but your 
hair. You then become as those who are dead (f. d., to the 
world).” On this, the doctors of the eight regions all cut off their 
hair, and became disci^des of Buddha.^ 

195. Then there was the gold carried upon the elephant, and 
the request for explanation. 

Notes. — Yasubandhu Bodhisattwa, on account of the com- 
mimity, was in the habit of discoursing on the Pi-cha-lun (Yibhasha 
Sastra). On a certain day, when he was discoursing on a particular 
thesis, he took the opportunity of composing a gatha beanng on the 
subject ; he inscribed it in letters on a sheet of red copper,^ and 
placed this tablet immediately over the head of an elephant ; he 
likewise took fifty pieces of gold, and suspending them above the 
elephant’s tail, seated himself in the middle ; when, striking on a 
gong (ghahta), he proclaimed, and said, “ Whoever is able to over- 
throw this thesis shall have the gold.” In all the kingdoms no 
man was able to overthrow his system ; and so, taking the gatha 
and the gold, he went on to Ki-pan (f. e., Kandahar); there also 
none of the doctors of the Yibhasha were able to explain the subject 
of bis argument. Then these doctors, taldng in addition fifty pieces 
of gold, came and offered them to Yasubandhu, asking him to 

1 This legend is differently related, Jul., ii, 435. According to that account 
the discussion took place in the Ghant'a Sanghar^rua, in Pataiipouttra (Faufca.) 
Yid. as above. 

2 On the use of red copper for this purpose, vid. Jul,, ii, 178. 
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write an explanation of Ms theory; on which Yasubancllm com- 
posed a lengthened series of lines on this subject, which is now 
known as the Kin-she-lun {Le,^ Abhidharma Kosha ^astra.) 

196. Then there was the gift of authority to rule a city. 

Notes.— The Lun-sse (Doctor) Mo-ta-na was of very eminent 
talent in dispute ; and having in discussion gained a victory, Pan- 
po-sha-lo (Bimbasara) Baja presented him with a town to 
govern. , 

197. Then there was the victory and the setting up of streamers. 

Notes.— The work entitled “ Records of the Law(Fuh-fah-tsong)''' 
says, Ma-ming (i e., Aswaghdsha) Bodhisattwa, who succeeded 
Fu-na-yi-shi (Punayashe, the 11th patriarch), having gained a vic- 
tory (in a discussion) on the law, they erected great streamers, 
called flags of the law (Dharmaketu).” 


128. Then there was the discourse on the hidden sense of 
Prajna, called the “ Lamp.” 



Notes. — There was in Southern India, a doctor Ka-pi, who com- 
posed a treatise, called Po-ye-tang (lamp of knowledge), professing 
to be the exposition of that wisdom which lies at the bottom of all 
principles, and is itself indivisible and simple. This wisdom, having 
the power of perfect rest, and yet dispersing its rays of bright- 
ness, is likened to a lamp. 

199. And, finally, the work written in opposition to the Kin-she 
(Kosha), which was called Po (hail).” 

Notes. —There was anciently a doctor of Sastras in Cashmere, 
called Chung-hien (Sangabhadra), who, having seen the Kosha 
^astra, written by Yasubandhu, composed 5,000 gathas to over- 
throw its false system ; and he called his work “ Kin-slie-po-Iun ” 
(Abhidliarma-Kosha-Karaka ^astra), taking the idea of his title 
from the hail which is able to destroy seed, grain, fruits, and 
flowers. Then, wishing to confirm his reputation, he took one of his 
disciples to carry the work, and went to meet and expostulate with 
Yasubandhu. Yasubandhu, for the sake of all men in the kingdom 
who were of unsettled faith, entered into a discussion on the subject 
or rather, was at this time engaged in various discussions with 
the opponents of the law in various places), so that they did not im- 
mediately meet. But it came to pass, while Sanghabhadra was 
lodging at an hostel near the place where Yasubandhu was, that 
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he suddenly arrived at enlightenment ; and angry at not having 
before gained this knowledge, he immediately prepared a written 
discourse, and sent it with his treatise by a disciple to Vasn- 
bandhn. The epitome of this discourse is as follows I composed 
this treatise without rightly measuring my strength. My wisdom 
is little, my ambitious design was great ! But now death has come 
to my door I By your delay, great Bodhisattwa, I have obtained 
enlightenment. If I only, by this confession, preserve my honour- 
able name, then death will come without regTet.” Vasubandhu, 
having read the treatise, saw that there were many sentiments in it 
agreeable to reason ; and, considering that he knew his faults, he 
named it Ghun-tching-li-lun (Nyayanusara Sastra).” 

200. It could not be but that the Tchou-to-i-chih (? dwishashti- 
dfishta, 2 Ve., the sixty-two heretical sects. — Yid. Biirnouf, Lotus, 
856) should all, in the end, return to the One Source, from the 
advocacy of actual existence, and through the maintaining of mere 
emptiness, to the refuge of the 10,000 excellencies. 

Notes. — “ Tchou-to-i-chih,” e., the heretical schools of the 
Little Vehicle ; the advocacy of actual existence and the mainten- 
ance of a perfect void. These both refer to limited perception; but 
the ^^one source of 10,000 excellencies” refers to the true theory 
of the real nature explained in the Great Vehicle. 

201. And so, from the time of the Shang and Chow dynasties, 
when the rainbows were seen spreading far and wide, 

Notes. — The miscellaneous records of the Chow dynasty, relate : 

In the 52nd year of the reign of Mo- Wang, of the Chow dynasty, 
the style of the year being ‘ yin-Ohin," the 2nd month, the 15th 
day, a white light appeared in the western regions, shining from 
north to south. The king asked the Tai-Sz’ (chief historiographer ?) 
what was the meaning of these signs? On which he answered, 
^ These are the signs of the Nirvana of the Holy Sage of the 
West.’” 

202. To (the time when) the illustrious emperor of the Han 
dynasty saw the golden man, 

;^OTES “—The second emperor of the latter Han dynasty, named 
Ming-Tai, (of the style) Wing-Ping, in the second year of his reign, 
saw in a night dream a golden man, 6 cheung in height (70 ft. 6 in.), 
flying, who entered the hail of audience, bright and shining to look 
at. In the moniing he asked his assembled ministers the meaning 
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of this dream. On which, one of the literati, Chnng-y,’ said respect- 
fully, “There is a holy man in the west called Fuh (Buddha); this 
person, whom you saw descending towards you in your dream, 
must be that same Buddha.” The erudite “Wang-Tsim” also 
said, “Your minister finds in the records of the Chow dynasty, that 
the Tai-Shi Sou-yu informed the King Chow, saying, ‘ There is a 
sage born in the western regions ; a thousand years hence, the 
report of his teaching shall arrive in tins land.’ Your Majesty’s 
dream does certainly relate to this prediction.” 

203. The teaching indeed spread through Shin-Chow India), 
and the report spread to Fa-Hin {L e., China). 

Notes. — The explanation of the words “ teaching ” and “report,” 
is this — all the classics in which the teaching of Buddha is recorded, 
and which are known in this region, are founded on the exact words 
of Buddha himself. Hence, the Wei-chi-lun_(Yidya-Matra-Siddhi) 
says, “ The four expressions (fah) — ^report (lit., voice), name, phrase, 
exposition (man, i e., any learned work), — are the body or substance 
of (Buddha’s) teaching.” At the time of Ming’-Tai, of the latter 
Han dynasty, the teaching and worship of Buddha was intro- 
duced into China. [See the translation of this account in my 
previous paper, Journ. R. A. S., vol. xix, p. 337 — S.B.] 

Now there was a high priest (ko sang) of the Tong dynasty’^, 
a master of the “ Great Viiiaya (Pitaka),” named Tau-Siin, who 
dwelt all his life at Nan Shan (the southern hill). By his great 
distinction for keeping the precepts, he had received the title Ko 
(high). Vichamen, the king of the northern heaven (?*, 6., of the 
north of the four heavens round Mount Sumeru), constantly de- 
puted t-wo Devas to look after his welfare. Now Siin one day, as he 
was walking, missed his footing, and would have fallen, had not the 
Devas raised him up on his feet. Then, making their bodies visible, 
and because he asked, they declared themselves to be Devas; 
whereupon Sun asked them, saying, “How is it that Su-Yu and 
Yih-To, of the Chow dynasty, and Fou-Y, and Wong-Tsiin, of the 
Han dynasty, and Hou-Chai, of the Wai dynasty, all of whom 
knew nothing about Buddha’s law, were yet able to know the 
time of the birth and Nirvana of the sage, anticipate the arrival, 
and detect the superiority of the law of Buddha ? — ^^Vhat men were 
these ?” The Deva, Hwang-King, answering, said, “ These men 
were all Devas. The law of Buddha being about to reach this 
land, the Devas came down as deputies to the country, to manifest 
and make plain the law of Buddha,” 
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204. (Wong) Poll, favoured by being’ born in tlie latter times, 
receiving only the veritable words, though he connected and com- 
piled the golden sentences (of Buddha), yet residing at Piii Ling, 
saw not the generous sign. 

Notes.— After the Nirvana of ^akya Tathagata, the true law 
lasted 500 years, the law in which visible images were worshipped 
1,000 years, no law 10,000 years. The third generation of the dynasty 
of the Tang emperors,^ would just bring us to the end of the law of 
images (period of worship paid to images) ; hence, the phrase, 
latter times.” 

The veritable words,” alluded to in the text, are those of 
the three Pitakas. The golden phrases ” are those of Buddha’s 
‘‘golden” mouth. The “ generous sign ” is the circle between the 
eyebrows (tJrna). 

205. All immediate revelation has ceased. The systems of re- 
ligious instruction emit their light. The words becpieathed tons 
as depositories of truth are not shaken, but are treasured in their 
several collections. 

206. His apparitional forms, all founded on his (one) original 
(nature). 

Notes. — The “ apparitional forms” allude to the three species of 
Buddha’s body [viz., Ying-shan, pao-shan, fah-shan, which are the 
body assumed by Buddha when he was bom as Sakya Muni; 
the body commonly called Lu-che-na (Bdjana), emitting number- 
less rays ; and the universal body supposed to pervade the univex'se, 
and otherwise called Pi-lo-che-na (Yairojana, “biightness every- 
where diffused”)]. The one “ original body” refers to the one true 
“Fah-kai” (Bharmadhatu), 2 . 5 ., “soul of the universe.” 

207. He arrived at perfect merit in this Bhadra-Kalpa, as was 
predicted. 

Notes. — Juloi, having passed through three asankhyas of years 
in preparing himself by practice of the innumerable actions included 
in the six paramitas, and having been born in every single portion 
of this great chiliocosm, arrived, as the text says, at perfect 
merit. Jin-Teng Fuh (Depankara Buddha) had predicted that ho 
should complete his . course of preparation in the Bhadra Kalpa. 

^ A.B. 650. This would make Btiddlrn’isi birth about 850 b.c. 
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The Chinese ‘‘ Kin-ki” is, in Sanskrit, Poh-to-kah-po (Bhadra Kalpa), 
{. the period of sages.” It is a species of cycle. 

208. These infinite lines of conduct (actions in previous births) 
did all manifest the one true system. 

Notes. — The true Buddha is not anything exterior to us. Every 
sentient creature has individually Buddha in himself ; but from the 
constant turmoil of empty and false opinions, men have not yet 
realised the truth of this. 

Pu-sah (Buddha), by the various events of his previous exist- 
ences, elicited this true principle of our nature ; and having com- 
pleted Ms course, it shone out in his divine reason, as the brightness 
shines in the diamond. 

So that his conduct ” was like the powder which is used for 
brightening a mirror. 

209. The treasured merit of Asankhyas, 

Notes. — The Sanskrit “0-sang-ki (asankhya)” means ^‘an endless 
number of years.” It is now contracted to San-kya. Pu-sah 
(Buddha, when a Bodhisattwa), in Ms various exercises of the six 
paramitas, is spoken of as obtaining “^wild-goose merit.’’ (This 
extraordinary phrase may allude to the endless succession of these 
birds, which visit the same regions year after year. The pagoda at 
Nankin was sometimes called the ‘‘ wild-goose pagoda.” See the 
phrase explained in the article on pagodas, by Br. Milne, Transact, 
of the CMnese Branch of Eoyal Asiatic Society. — S.B.) 

210. For the sake of the law he was manifested in the world; 
descending in a spiritual form (divine form ?), he appeared from the 
divided (side of Ms mother). 

Notes. — The Won-Sliang Xing (Anuttara Sutra) says, If 
there had been no old age, sickness, and death in the world 
(these three existences are called ‘laws,’ in the text, — ‘ Dliarma’) ; 
then Juloi would not have appeared, or taught us to overcome these 
things.” 

211. His brows arched like the bow of ^akra. 

Notes.— The Fah-yen Sutra says, “ The delicate filaments of 
Ms eye-brows, arched like the bow of ^akra.” The “ bow” of which 
the Siitra speaks, is the rainbow. 

212. His eyes ribboned (or ribbed) like the leaf of the blue lotus. 
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Notes. — -Chan-fali-sse says, In India there is a blue lotus, its 
leaves are adorned by transverse streaks of blue and white.’' This 
is one of the marks” in the eye of a.“great man”; hence the com- 
parison of the text. , ' 

213. The Rislii, divining his fortune, laments (at Ms own mis- 
fortune. Yid. a7ite, 23). The Devas contend for the honour of paying 
Mm honours. His head sprinkled with water, the hying wheel pro- 
claimed the birth of a Ohakravartti. 

Notes.-— The word “till, a scroll,” is used to signify the silent 
wdbj in which this announcement is made. “ Sprinkling the head,” 
refers to the fact that when the heir of a Ohakravartti is proclaimed, 
successor to the throne, his father, taking water brought from the 
four seas, pours some of it on the top of his son’s head, and then 
crowns him. At this time, the “ seven precious things ” appear of 
themselves, comingfrom and through the air, and the “golden-wheel 
Jewel,” flying, passes over each of the four empires ; b^’* which they 
are advertised to submit to Ms sway. 

214. Descended from the illustrious race (maha samata) of the 
Sun in the line of Sse Tsen Bah. 

Buddha’s family name was Silrya (Sun) Deva. “ Sse-tsen-kih 
(Sinha Okaka ?),” one of the descendants of the above — the grand- 
father of Buddha. 

215. Illustrious men were appointed to instruct him. 

Notes. — The Lalita Yistara says, “ The Royal Prince (Kumara) 
when seven years old, entered on Ms course of instruction. The 
king appointed the Brahmin Pi-che-mi-to-lo (Yiswa-mitra) to teach 
him literature, Dahdapahi to instruct him in military art, and 
Arjima in figures. Now, although these teachers were appointed, 
being Devas in disguise, yet tlie prince was perfectly master of 
the subjects they taught ; for he possessed that perfect wisdom 
which was intuitive to him, and born with him, and which cannot 
be imparted by any teacher. It may be asked, however : “ If this 
supreme wisdom belonged to him by nature, or of itself, is not this 
in support of those heretics who teach that all things result from a 
fixed and necessary succession (or that things are as they are, of 
themselves) ?” To which we answer, “No, indeed 1 for this inborn 
wisdom of Buddha is that which is necessarily inherent in him ; but 
although we do not say it was, born from any cause, yet we assume 
a cause from which its manifestatioB proceeds. Hence the Lotus 
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says, ‘The principles of Buddha (in the mind) are excited by in- 
fluences.’ ” 

216. Seizing the bow he alone could thrum the string’. 

Notes.— The Classic (Lalita Yistara) says, “ The prince, 
•when fifteen years old, entered on trials of strength with all 
the members of the ^akya family. Then he ordered to be brought 
to him the bow belonging to his ancestor, the Chakravartti, which 
was in his temple ; no one could pull the string of this bow. Then 
the prince, sitting down at his ease, pulled the string', and curved 
the bow to its fuil extent— thrumming the string wnth his finger. 
The sound, extending* far and wide, shook the air like the thunder. 
Thus he conquered all in the trial of strength.” 

217. Whilst making his tour of inspection he was brought to 
reflection by seeing the sick man and the corpse ; passing out of the 
city, he left his attendants and his wife (or his faithful wife) ; he cut 
off his flowing locks with his own precious sword ; exchanged his 
clothes wdththe hmiter whom he met ; dwelt in the retreats familiar 
to the roaming deer; reduced his body by austerities to a mei'e 
shadow. He partook of the offering of wheaten flour, having dis- 
carded all human knowledge. Sitting on the mat, he shook the 
kingdom of Mara, coming forth from tlie trial clean as the water- 
lily emerges from the water. Bright as a mirror was the opening 
of his wisdom’s store 1 deep as the sea I high as the mountains I 
How vast his attainments (lit. the thunderings and lightnings of 
his accomplishments) 1 

Notes. — The great Yibacha ^astra says, ^‘Juloi entering on 
the vacant region of the incomplete Nirvana ; exerting the influences 
(lit. exciting the clouds) of his vast compassion ; flashing out the 
lightnings of his ineffable wisdom; shaking the void with the 
thunder-voice of which we cannot partake (or, the thunder voice of 
the “No-I,” referring to the principal doctrine of the Prajna 
Paramita system ; the absence of ail “ ishness,” L e., individuality). 
The expression “ Tsz” refers to sustaining the four theses without 
an error. The expression ‘‘ Tsit ” is, to be able to crown the seven 
theses by an invincible argument. (I cannot explain these terms. — 
S.B.) Juloi possessed all these faculties in argument. Knowing, 
therefore, all the names, qualities, divisions, and characters of all 
the laws (f. e.^ all possible existences), he rejoiced to speak of them 
in a subtle manner ; not fearing to lose anything, or drop a thread 
of the argument— so perfect were his powers of distinction. 
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2i8t There was the development of the teachings of the three 
periods. 

Notes.— There are three distinct periods of Buddha's teaching’. 
The first, when he taug'ht the real existenee of matter. The second 
period was that in which the empty (jharacter of all existences -was 
taught, destroying the defects of the former system. The third 
period is that which includes the ^‘middle doctrine," because it 
corrects the faults of the two former. Now it may he asked, suice 
the object of Buddha’s manifestation was of such vast moment, how 
was it he employed his first efforts in teaching men the real exist- 
ence of matter. To which we reply, that during this first period his 
object was to recover many of those who wdiere deceived by 
heretical teachers. If he had, at this period, promulgated the law 
of the fixed standing pomt of the Great Vehicle, men, vrliose 
principles were weak, would have fallen into the guilt of reviling 
the whole system. 

219. Every species of being was able to receive bis doctrine. 

Notes.— The Wei-Ma King (Yiyukta Siitra) says: “When 
Buddha delivered the law^ in Ms peculiar voice, all different 
species of beings were able in their different orders to receive and 
understand it; hence it is said, / the one voice of his mysterious 
utterance conveyed to every creature perfect comprehension of his 
doctrine.’” 

220. These were the satisfactory replies to the four queries. 

Notes. — The Ghi-to ^astra says: “At the time when Buddha 
entered Nirvana, Ananda pro];)Osed to him four questions : ^ After 
your Nirvana, by what shall the body of the Bhikshus (z.e., com- 
munity) be governed f’ To which Buddha replied, ^By the pre- 
cepts.’ The 2nd question, « And on what shall they be fixed and 
abide as a reliance ?’ Buddha replied, ^ They shall rest on the four 
Nim.’ The 3rd question, ^ How shall the Bhikshii, possessed of a 
vicious disposition, be able to conquer it?’ Buddha replied, ^By 
the practice of enlarged charity.’ The 4th qtiestioii, ‘ And how shall 
all the Sutras commence?’ To which Buddha answered, ^ They 
shall commence in this way ! Thus have I heard.’ ” 

221. Then were the ten il&ishis converted, following closely on 
Ms Nirvana. 

Notes. — (V id. supra.— S.B.) 
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222* Then lie delivered his prediction relative to the succession 
of Tsz-shi (Maitreya). 

NoTES.—At the Nirvana of all the Buddhas who appear in the 
world, they must predict that a certain Bddhisattwa will succeed 
after a certain number of kalpas, and also in what place he will 
arrive at perfect wisdom — what law he will deliver — how many 
converts he will make — and wdiat his present name is. Buddha 
Sakya predicted all these things concerning Maitraya. 

223. Reposing under the ngo ” tree (Salus Shorea-robusta) at 
the opening of spring. 

Notes. — The ^Aigo*^ tree is the Sala tree. 

224. — There he held the napkin preserved after the burning 
pyre, and the brilliant relics (shi-li) left by his mercy, as an object 
of worship. 

Notes. — The Sanskrit word shi-li-lo (sarira),’^ now contracted 
into ‘‘shi-li’^ in Chinese, signifies ‘V bone-body.^' The reason of 
this designation is not sufficiently plain. . . . It is also called 
To-to " (data?) ue., not to be destroyed. There are tw''o sorts of 
these. 1st. A perfect body ; 2nd. A broken bodj^ Of the latter 
there are three sorts ; 1, A bone of the white colour. 2. A flesh 
sarira of a red colour. 3, A hair sanra of a black coloiu% 

The sariras of the body of Buddha alone are of five colours, 
possessing the power of transformation, and unable to be destroyed 

either by time or violence. This is the reason it is called To-To 
(data?) 

225. I, the solitary one, born in the last period, fortunate in 
partaking the refreshing showers of his traditional teachings. 

Notes. — The ‘^solitary one’’ refers to the fact that Wong Puh was 
the last of his family. The “latter times” refers to the period after 
the term of image -worship ; the doctrines of Buddha’s teaching arc 
alluded to in the expression “ traditional showers;” — the latter word 
“ showers,” alludes to the manner in which this teaching distilled, as 
it were, a falling rain, from heaven. 
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Aet. IX.^ — On a newly discovered Baetrian Pali Inscription ; 
and on other Inscriptions in the Baetrian Pali Character, 
By Professor J. Dowson^ Boyal Staff College, 

[Read l^tTi Fehmary^ 1863.] 

Ik January, 1862, Mr. A. A. Eoberts, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
presented to the Society two copper plates inscribed with Baetrian 
Pali characters, said to have been found at Hussun Abdal, near 
Eawal Pindee, in the Punjab. These plates were submitted 
to the examination of Mr. Norris, and that gentleman at once 
picked out the names of TakhaMa nagara (Taxila) and ^akya- 
muni, proving the inscription to be one of more than ordi- 
nary importance. Having made a transcript of the document, 
he wrote a few notes upon it which were read at one of the 
Society’s meetings, and he then suggested that the plates 
should be sent to me. The interest I had taken in these Baetrian 
inscriptions from the time of our joint labours on the Kapur di Giri 
edicts was well known to him, and was sufficient to ensure a 
careful if unsuccessful consideration of the newly-discovered inscrip- 
tion. In this recommendation the Society acquiesced and placed 
the plates at my disposal for examination and report. I now pro- 
pose to state the results of my investigation. 

A very short examination satisfied me of the value of the record, 
and of the great service which Mr. Eoberts had rendered to Palaeo- 
graphic science in preserving this relic and in making it available 
for the furtherance of our knowledge of the somewhat restricted 
but greatly perplexing stock of Baetrian Pali records. The inscrip- 
tion of Kapur di Giri, with all the assistance it received from two 
independent versions in another character, has in many points 
baffled the learning and industry of Wilson and Burnouf, and I 
know of no inscription in this character of which, up to the present 
time, a complete and convincing interpretation has been offered. 
The one now before us has enabled me to understand many 
things in other inscriptions of which I was in doubt or ignorance 
before, and, above all, it supplies the long-desired key to the Bac- 
trian system of numbers. Encouraged by the new light which it 
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affords, and emboldened by tbe very unsatisfactory condition of 
Bactrian antiquities, I have extended my enquiries to several other 
inscriptions in the Bactrian character. 

Mr. Thomas, -with the consent of Mr. Austin, has kindly placed 
at my service the two plates of mscriptions which appeared 
in his edition of Prinsep^s works. These two plates, and the 
additional two now published, contain nearly all the Bactrian 
inscriptions which have been made known. I propose to go 
through the whole of these, and although I have no expecta- 
tion of making all things clear, I hope to help the advance of 
knowledge by a detailed statement of the results of my study 
and a frank acknowledgement of my doubts and difficulties. 
Others may thus be incited to follow up the investigation, and 
Looking at it from a different point of view, or bringing to it 
greater and more varied knowledge, may correct my errors and 
make up for my deficiencies. 

The inscription of Mr. Roberts was described as being upon 
two copper plates, and Mr. Norris dealt with them as distinct 
plates, but their general appearance made me suspect them to be 
two portions of one plate broken very nearly in the centre. A 
careful examination confirmed this surmise. The two correspond- 
ing ends were much corroded and abraded, but upon joining them 
together a small portion of each accurately fitted into the' other, 
afed in one place the junctoe completed a letter, part of which was 
^aven upon one and the remainder upon the other portion of the 
plate. This was decisive, and afforded a clear direction as to the 
order of reading the inscription. 

The plate is fourteen inches long and three broad. The letters 
which are composed of small dots punched upon the plate, vary 
somewhat in size, but are very carefully and distinctly fomied ; 
their average length may be said to be half an inch. The short 
line at the bottom of the plate is in somewhat smaller characters, 
as also is that stamped on the back of the plate as an endorsement 
or label. With these preliminary remai^ks, I proceed to give, in 
Roman characters, my reading of the inscription ; — 

Line 1. Samvatsaraye atta-satatimae Maharayasa ma- 

hantasa mogasa jpashemasa masasa divase panchame iX 
Etaye purvaye chhaharasa 

% chukhsasa cha chhatrapasi Liako Kusuluko nama tisa 
patropaiJ? ....... Takbasilaye nagare utarena prachu deso 

h ' Chhema nama atri 
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3. iepatiko apratittavita Bhagavat ^akamnnisa iariram pati- 
thavati sangharamam cha sarya-buddhana pnyae mata 
pitaram puyayan^a 

4. chhatrapasisa patra darasa ayu bala vardliia bliratai'a sarva 
clia satiga . . . a • • . dhavasa cha puyayanto mahadana 
patipatika si^^a UYd^jae 

Shof^t line at bottom. Echini mitrenaya imabi sangharamo naya 
kamika 

On the bach Patipasa Chhatrapa Liako. 

The opening sentence is SamvaUaraye atta-satathnae^ Sans. Sam- 
vatsare ashta-saptatime^ In the 78th year.’^ The first word has two 
points of interest ; it supplies a new compound in the form ts^ and 
a variety of the locative case, ye being used instead of the common 
e. The words expressing the number are of the chief importance ; 
it is therefore satisfactory to find that the letters on the plate are 
distinctly legible, and that, with one excejption, their powers have 
long been conclusively decided. The exception is the second 
character rendered as tt (or tth) but of which the value has hitherto 
been unknown. A little consideration will, however, demonstrate 
that its power must be that now assigned to it. There cannot be 
any doubt as to the second word of the number being satatij 
seventy the preceding word must, therefore, be the unit, and 
that unit miquestionably begins with the vowel a, Ashta (Pah^ 
attd) is the only unit which has a for its initial, and consequently, 
that number must be here intended. A further proof of the 
value of this character is found in line 3, where we have it in 
the word apratittavita^ the Pali equivalent of dpratislitJidpita. After 
this there cannot be any doubt of the character being the equiva- 
lent of the Sanskrit slit and shth The reason for reading it as 
and not as is twofold; the number seventy being in the Pali 
form satati^ it is only reasonable to expect that the unit must b# 
the Pali atta^ not the Sanskrit a$hta^ and in the second place we 
have another character for the compound slit very clearly written 
on the Wardak Urn. These words are succeeded by six numerals, 
representing the number 78. The system of notation will form an 
independent portion of this paper, and need not be further noticed 
here. Then follow the words Mdharayasa mahantasa pashnmasa 
7nasasa divase panchaine 5. The three concluding words admit of 
no doubt whatever, but signify the, 5th day of the month.” The 
other four words arc all in the genitive agreeing with masasaj and 
apparently in connection with it. The lust of them, or perhaps the 
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last two, must be the name of the month, but I have been unable 
to identify it quite satisfactorily. The name unfortunately occurs 
just at the fracture of the plate, and the first two letters are very 
indistinct ; the first of them may be p, or and the second 
seems to be slie^ but as it is difficult to decide what these letters 
really are, we may perhaps assume the name to be Panemasa^ i. e., 
Panmmus^ one of the Seleucidan months ; for we shall find these 
months employed in other inscriptions. The initial letter seems to be 
preferably and it is easy to perceive how the letter might come 
to look like slie^ where the plate is so eaten away and corroded. 
Assuming then the name to be Panemasa^ we have the wmrds 
Maharayasa makantasa moyasa, to dispose of. The first word is the 
same as Makdrdjasa, the substitution of y for being common in 
Prakrit, and of which we shall meet with other examples, as puyae 
iorpvjae. Makantasa is the adjective “great,^’ for the Pali retains 
throughout the conjunct w, which occurs only in some of the cases 
in Sanskrit. In modern times the word is used for the head of a 
religious, establishment. I have not been able to find a plausible 
equivalent for moga, and hence am led to conclude that it is a name. 
Having thus examined the meaning of each word, their syntactical 
relation requires attention, and is not without its difficulty. The 
words are all in the genitive case, agreeing with the •word masasa, 
but whether they are to be taken as epithets of the month, or 
whether they are to be construed in connection wdth the previous 
sentence, In the year,” is a matter of some importance. In Fig. 2, 
of Plate X, we have the words Cketrasa 7naha dharistisa 8, the 
words maha dharistisa^ whatever they may mean, clearly being used 
as an epithet of the month, like the RajahPl-murajjah of the Muham- 
madans. There is, thei^efore, good ground for believing that 
descriptive epithets were occasionally applied to the months. But 
when we come to examine those before us, it is difficult to see how 
w^aharajasa and mogasa can thus be applied. The former might possibly 
have the forced signification of very royal,” but no intelligible 
meaning is discoverable for mogasa ; I propose, therefore, but not 
without much hesitation, to read the opening sentence, “ On the 
5th day of the month Panasmus, of the 78th year of the mighty 
king, the great Moga.” Who or what this Moga is it is difficult 
to conjecture. There is the Magm of the Kapur di Giri Inscription, 
and the name of Maudgala or Mogala^ the great disciple of Gotama, 
is derived from the word Mudga^ the Pali of which is Muga or Moga, 
Maharda might fairly -be applied to this great priest, but the appli- 
cability of Maharctga is not BO apparent. The epoch from which 
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the year is nnnibered, must also remain in doubt— the number of 
the year is too high to be that of the reign of any king, so that if 
it really be ^Hhe year of” of -any particular person, it must date 
from his birth or accession, or his death, like the era of Buddha, 
We shall have, however, to recur to this subject in reviewing other 
dates. 

The words coming next after the date are etaye pnrvaije^ locative 
cases apparently like scimvatsaraye at the beginning. The following 
word is chhaharasa^ but the final ^ is doubtful, and the vowel attached 
still more obscure. Taking the word in connection with the next, 
Chuklisasaj which is a genitive, and followed by the conjunction cha, 
we may fairly assume this to be in the same case. The opening 
sentence then will read, Etaye purvaye chhakamsa chnJchsasa cha*. 
Unfortunately the two words chhahara and cimkksa are unintelli-. 
gible ; the latter has a very foreign look, but the former may spring 
from the root hid “ to dwell,” to reign,” Etaye^ is the demonstra-. 
tive pronoun, and means, ‘Mn this;” and the word^wrva, as a noun, 
signifies the east,” and in Pali has the meaning of “ the presence ” 
(Clough 124). The latter seems to be the most suitable meaning 
here. We may, therefore, read the sentence, In this presence of 
Ghhahara and Chukhsa.” The following words are, ChhatrapaBi 
Lialco KusuluJco nama, “The satrap by name Liako Kusuluko.” I 
read the final of thhatmpa as s/, for the point of the s is evidently 
curled intentionally, and is so made when the word occurs again in 
the third line. The whole word appears to be a mere variant, not 
an inflection, of the word eJiliatrapa^ as we have the genitive ter-^ 
mination added thus, chhatrapasi-sa in line 3. The next word is tma 
“his,” and is followed by the letters patropati^ which extend as far 
as the fracture, and leave the word incomplete, as there is room for 
two more letters. If this be the right reading, it is probably con- 
nected with the word pdtra^ though the application of this word is 
not obvious. In my first reading of the plate, I took it to be 
patipati^ but Mr. Thomas, after cleaning the copper, considers the 
engraving as correct, and so we must leave the word in doubt. 
The next words are Tahhasilaye nagare titai^ena prachi deso chhema 
nama — rather an awkward sentence, but apparently signifying 
“ The country called Chhema, north-east of the city of Taxila.” 
Frdcliu is the Sanskrit prdch, prdg^ “ east,” and the phrase utarma 
prachu is equivalent to the ordinary prdg-uttarena, Chhema for 
Kshema represents a well known word, but it has not been found as 
the name of a locality agreeingwith that specified in our text. The 
following word is airi or “ here.” The third line begins with 
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the word kpatiJco^ the name of the building or establishment set up 
by the Satrap. No Sanskrit equivalent for this word is apparent. 
The word sepa^ with the signification of comfortj^V is given by 
Hardy in his Eastern MonacMsm, and possibly is connected with 
the word kpatiJco. We shall probably be not very far wrong in 
assuming this word to designate a temple, vihar, or some sort of 
building for religious purposes. The following word is a participle, 
apratittavita for dp^ratisMidpita ^‘established,” founded ’—the substi- 
tution of tt for slith has already been referred to, and that of v for p 
is common in Prakrit; padimddi is the Prakrit ol pratipatti^ and 
in a future page we shall find tlmvo for thupo. After this come the 
words Bhaqavat Sakcmumsa sariram, “ a relic of the Holy Sahimuni,^^ 
and the verb patitliavat?) the medial letter of which is somewhat 
obscure, but the whole word is suflSciently clear, and signifies “ esta- 
blishes,” “ places.” The sentence then may be translated, “ The 
Satrap, by name Liako Kusuluko, deposits a relic of the Holy 
Sdhjcmu7ii in the kpatiho established in the country called Clihema^ 
north-east of the city of Taxila.” The language is not very gram- 
matical, and the dependence of the different words is not very 
clear. The word atra seems to be used instead of putting the 
name of the country in the loc. case, that case having already 
been used for the name of Taxila. 

The next sentence is Sangliaramam dm sarm huddJiana 
“ in honour of the Sangharama, and of all the Buddhas.” Burnouf 
discusses the meaning of Sangharama (Lotus 486), and comes to the 
conclusion that it signifies “ the garden of the assembly,” and by 
extension the “ lieu d’habitation des Eeligieux.” This signification 
is certainly borne out by the etymology, and would seem to apply 
to the word in a passage lower down, but it hardly suits our text, 
where the word is coupled with “ all the Buddhas.” May not the 
term be used to designate the Buddhist religion, or the priesthood 
collectively? The next sentence is Mata-pitaram puy ay anto^ “for 
the honouring of his father and mother.” The last letter ofpwya- 
yanto is indistinct, but there can be no hesitation about it as the 
word occurs again in the next line. It is the dative case of the 
active present participle. The following sentence, beginning' line 4, 
is ChhatrajKtsisa piitra darasa ayu-bala vardJna, “ For the long* life, 
strength, and prosperity of the son and wife of the Satrap.” The 
Sanskrit word ddrd, wife, is a masculine, and is always used in the 
plural ; but the Pali, while retaining the gender, employs the word 
in the singular, as in the text (Clough 29). Vardhia is from the 
Sanskrit The next sentence is defective-^-jB/^miJara $arva 
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cha Boti .ga ^ . , dhamsa chapwjaymto. The defective word after the 
c/^a^s doubtless some form good/’ virtuous,” and . * 

may probaWy be completed as gen. of handhava^ 

relative.” Omitting the defective word, the sentence may be trans- 
lated, For the honouring of all his brethren and . . . relatives.” The 

last sentence appears to be Maha dana patipattilca sidlia iivajae^ ^‘For 
the Mowledge (making known) of his great liberality, fame, and 
success.” The final word seems to be uvaja^ the Sanscrit upajnd — 
malia. dcma patipatti is clear ; but whether the should go with 
patipatti, or with the following word sidha or sija, is doubtful. I 
have taken this word to stand for siddlia or siddhi. 

The small line at the foot reads RoJiini Gatrmaya imciki san- 
glmrame nava Icamiha, The two first words form a name, and must 
be read as transcribed ; for if Gatrena be taken as an instrumental, 
the ya will be superfluous. Imalii is the loc. >^ in this,” agreeing 
with sangJiarame, “ religious abode.” The next word is obscure, and 
may be 7icwa, narct, or 7iata ; as nava it will mean new,” as nara 
‘‘man.” The last word KcimiJca^ Sanskrit liTamfita ot Kdrmika^ 
“maker.” Kdr7niJcai^ also the name of a Buddhist sect (Burnouf, 
Int., 441), but the word would here aiDpear to be used in its simple 
sense. The whole seems to be the builder’s endorsement or cer- 
tificate, “ Eohini Gatrenaya, the new (?) builder in this religious 
abode.” 

The endorsement on the back is a sort of label comprising the 
Satrap’s name — Patipasa Chhatrapa Liaho, If Patipasa be taken as 
a gen., the reading will be “ Liako, Satrap of the Lord of Lords ; ” 
but if the word be a nom., as we have seen Chhat^'apasi to be, it will 
then read, “ The Lord of Lords, the Satrap Liako.” 

Tbaxslatiox. 

In the year seventy-eight (78) of the great king, the great 
Moga, on the fifth (5) day of the month Pan^mus. In this pre- 
sence of the Chhahara (.?) and Chukhsa (?), the Satrap, by name 
Liako Kusnluko deposits a relic of the Holy ^akyamuni, in the 
kpatilco established in the country called Chhema, north east of the 
city of Taxila, in honour of the great collective body of worshippers 
and of all the Buddhas ; for the honouring of his father and mother ; 
for the long life, strength, and prosperity of his son and wife ; for 
the honouring of all his brothers and relatives; and for making 
known his great liberality, fame, and success. 

Rohini Gatrenaya, the (new?) builder in this religious abode. 
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Liakoj Satrap of the Lord of Lords, 

Liako Kusnlako, the Satrap of this mscriptioB, is a new name; 
but his dynastic name of Knsuluko is, without much doubt, the 
same as the Greek Kozola, and the Bactrian Kujula or Kuyula 
which has been found upon many coins (see Thomas’ Prinsep II, 
202, 3). Mr. Thomas has kindly favoured me with copies of the 
usual legends of these coins, and has noted several variants ob- 
servable in them. They will come under review in a subsequent 
portion of this paper. Little is known of these Kozolas or of the date 
of their power. Their coins have been found in considerable 
numbers in the Punjab, and the present inscription is an indication 
of their authority over Taxila. They would seem to have belonged 
to a Scythic race ; and the various ways in which their name is 
rendered in Bactrian characters is strong evidence of its being a 
foreign one. 

The Bactrian word for Satrap, which has hitherto been rendered 
Chatrapa^^^ I have converted into ChhatrapcL The initial letter is 
a clear modification of the chh of Kapur di Giri, and the transition 
stages are seen in Mr. Bayley’s seal (plate iv, fig. 6), and in the 
Wardak XTru (pi. x). It is always found as the representative of 
the Sanskrit ^’6'/^, of ’which compound, chh and not ch, is the modern 
representative. Thus we UndEachhita for 7‘ahsluta, and dachhma for 
dakshinct ; and the word chhatrapa itself is spelt Kshati'apa on the 
coins of the Sah Kings, and Khatrapa on the coins of the “ Buddhist 
satraps,” the signification being “ ruler or patron of the Kshatras.” 
(Prinsep ii, 85, 87, 223.) 

Ntbieeal System. 

Before entering upon a consideration of any other inscriptions 1 
propose to investigate the numeral system as exemplified and ex- 
plained in this inscription, and to bring together all the dates within, 
reach. These Bactrian figures have, for a long time, excited the 
curiosity of the learned, and Colonel Ouimingham has put forward a 
system of interpretation so authoritatively that I feel bound to 
notice it at length, and accordingly allow him to speak for himself 
in a note.^ He gives the figures a decimal value ; but a mere 

^ Colonel Cunningham’s readings of these dates were, I believe, first made 
known in the year 1854 (Beng. Journal, xxiii, p. 70S), in which he states his 
interpretation to rest upon the authority of a stone slab in my own possession, 
which gives in regular order the nine numerals of as early a period as the Sah 
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glance at tlie array of six figures in the Taxila plate is sufficient to 
prove that the numerals must have an arbitrary and not a decimal 
power ; that the Bactrian system must in fact be of the same 
nature as the Eomaii. I had long been possessed with this idea, 
arising, in the first instance, from the fortuitous resemblance of the 
figures in the Manikyala inscription to the Eoman 0 and X, and I 
was Gonfirmed in it by the occuiTence of three figures in the date 
of the month on the Wardak Vase. 

Upon reading the words atta satatimae, “seventy-eight,” in the 
Bactrian plate, and the word panchaine^ “five,” I immediately sent 
my readings, with the figm-es, to Mr. Norris, and by return of post he 

coins of the Satraps of Saiirashtra and he then continues to state in a note 
that he discovered in the year 1852, '‘'that these numeral figures, from 5 to 9, 
were the initial letters of their Pdshtii names written in Ariano Pali, Thus 
5 is represented by for pinz; 6 by sp for spaj ; 7 by a far avo ; 8 by tli for 
atha, the a having been already used for 7 ; and 9 by for nali. Even the 4 is 
a ch; but as the Pashtu word is salor, this form must have been derived from 
India. The first four figures are given in two distinct forms, the second set being 
the older ; and the two forms show, in the clearest manner, how the straight 
horizontal strokes of Asoka’s, and even of later days, gradually became the 1, 2, 3 
of India, from which they were transmitted through the Arabs to Europe.” The 
objections to this theory have already been very forcibly urged by Mr. Thomas 
(Jour. As. Soc. Beng. xxiv, p. 556 ; Prinsep. Vol. I, 144, 145), and 1 should not 
have noticed it so fully here but for the reference to the inscribed stone upon 
which the theory is stated to have been founded. It is very much to be regretted 
that no copy of this stone has ever been made public for the satisfaction of the 
learned in these matters, as it is quite clear that Colonel Cunningham's inter- 
pretation and method of application are uncertain or erroneous, indeed he him- 
self seems to have mistrusted his own renderings, as in his first paper above 
quoted he read from left to right, but in his last (Beng. J. 1862, page 303) he 
reverses the method. The dates of which he gave solutions in the first paper, are — 

1. Manikyala (pi. ix), XX7 ~ 

2. Ohind (pi. x, fig. 2), month XX = 

8. „ „ year ] [ 338. 

4. Panjtar (see pL x, fig 3), year 390. 

Upon comparing the first and second of these, it is clear that they were read 
from left to right ; the reading of the last date is unintelligible. In the last 
paper the reading is from right to left,” and the numbers 7^? (Wardak, pi. x), 
and XX7 (Pk ix, fig. 3), are rendered as 331 and 144, from which also it 
appears that the figure 7 kad in the interim changed its value from 6 to 1. 
The true value has been given to the figure X? 4, from the first ; but the reading 
of XX as 44 in the date of a month was a manifest error, as has been well urged 
by ajendra Lai (Beng. J. vol. xxx, 342). Whether the correct rendering of the 
figure X was more than accidental it is impossible to say without a reference to 
the authority of the " stone slab,” a publication of which document is urgently 
required for the furtherance of antiquarian knowledge. 
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favoured me with his interpretation of the numerals} which entirely 
ag-reed with that I had myself determined in the interim, and 
Biitisiied me that we had concurrently arrived at the true solution. 
It was clear from the date of the month that fX represented 
5, i.e,, 4 and 1 j consequently the -two X’s at the left of the number 
of the year expressed the number 8. It was thus manifest that the 
%ures must be read from right to left. Taking the form 7 to repre- 
sent 10, and the duplication of that form in the figure ^ to be 
20, the required number 78 was obtained — thus XX7?^?* 

78 = .4+4+10+20 + 20+20 

The result of this is that we get examples of the figures 
1, 4, 5, 8, 10, and 20, and are enabled, as I shall presently show, to 
express all numbers under 100. 

The date then of the Taxila Plate is 5th Pansemus, of the 
year 78. 

The inscription on the Hidda Jar, which will be found in the 
plate at page 262 of the Ariana Antiqua, appears to be the earliest 
date known; the year being XX == 8. Colonel Cunningham, in 
his last paper on these dates, reads it as consisting of three figures 
XX7, but this is a mistake, as there are only two figm-es. In 
this interesting paper, Colonel Cunningham first makes known the 
fact of the Seleucidan months being in use. I had previously made 
the same discoveiy by reading the name of the month in the 
Wardak inscription as Artemisius. Gladly conceding to Colonel 
Cunningham the merit of first publication, it is desirable to mention 
the fact of my having independently arrived at the same conclusion, 
and being entirely of accord in identifying a Seleucidan month. 
The very unsatisfactory nature of the published copy of the Hidda 
inscription, and the absence of any means of verifying it, had 
induced me to pass it over, but I now fully concur with Colonel 
Cunningham in reading the month as Apilaesa, or rather Apiraesa, 
f. e., Appellmus. The succeeding words he reads as vrein dasamL 
We may admit that the last word is that which is really intended, 
but it reads rather than dasami; it may, however, be 

allowed to pass for lOth,'^ The word which Colonel Cunningham 
reads requires attention, as it occurs in several other 

inscriptions. Rajendra Lai, in his paper on the Wardak inscrip- 
tion, agrees in reading the word as vreki, and thinks it to be an 
abbreviation of Yrihaspati, or Thursday. Colonel Cunningham, 
however, considers it the representative of the Sanskrit vriddk^ 
and to mean the increase of the moon — ^the bright half of the 
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month. I am obliged, howevei', to dissent from theBe ox}inions, 
and I concur with Mr. Thomas’s tentative reading stein. The 
initial letter is clearly the well-known ‘‘sf” of Thomas’s alphabet: 
it is fonnd in the names of Strato (Ari. Antiq., plate vi, %. 10) 
and Hippostratns, and ill the word which Colonel Cminingliani 
reads as ^^ Strategasa,” the Greek 2T/?flT>/fyo9j on the coins of Aspa- 
varma (Beng. J., 1857, p. 696). In the face of all these it is im- 
possible to read the word as ^Te7^^V however desirable it might be. 
We must here anticipate a little, and compare the various dates in 
which the form appears. The following are examples of its use: — 
Hidda — Apiraesa stelii dasalii==:l(l, 
dkT^^—Artainisiyma stehi 1X7 = 15. 

In fig. 8, pi. ix, it occurs after an illegible month as sielii 7 
= 10. It may possibly be found in the Manikyala inscription 
between the name of the month and the word divasa,^ day but 
this is far too doubtful for the purposes of argument. Colonel 
Cunningham, in his last paper, supplies another date, TsattiJeasa 
divcmi* vrelii {stelii)^ 3, which he renders “third day of the increase 
of Xanthikos.” It is very desirable to ascertain if tbe word 
really occurs as placed in the last date, or whether it is 
only inserted as complementary, as is the case with Colonel 
Cunningham’s reading of the Wardak inscription, in which he 
gives the word divasa^ though it is not in the original. The solu- 
tions of the word proposed by Babu Rajeiidra Lai and Colonel 
Cunningham, even supposing it to be vrehij as they read it, are 
by no means satisfactory. The supposition of its being an abbre- 
wation of Yrihaspati, Thursday, is quite inadmissible, for the 
letters ^^vreJiV are not “ the initials ” of Yrihaspati; and ewen if 
they were it is next to impossible that they could be used in that 
sense in so many different records. The proposal to look upon the 
word as signifying the increasing half of the moon is more specious, 
but equally untenable. I cannot find that the Sanskrit vrkldlii is 
ever used to express “ the increase of the moon ; ” but even sup- 
posing it to have been employed in that signification weld is not the 
Prakiit or Pali form of the word. The woi'd vrelii is used as we have 
seen with the Seleucidan months, perhaps exclusively with them; and 
although there are reasons for believing those months to have been 
hini-solar, there are none, that I am aware of, for supposing the 
purely Hindu division of the bright and dark half to have been ob- 
served in them. Finally, if Colonel Cunningham’s reading of his last 
date Tsattikasa divasa (siJeAf) is accurate, it settles the question, 
for there the term follows the word “ day,” which it could not do if 
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it liad the meaning he proposes : it would necessarily come after 
the name of the month if it related to the month. Thongli 
satisfied of the inaccnracy of the interpretations proposed, it 
must be confessed that no convincing solution of the word is 
apparent. It seems to be a word in the locative case ; and in 
plate X, fig. 2, we have a form which may possibly be 

the genitive. It seems to be equivalent to “datef’ the ^^Artammyasa 
stehl, 15,” of the Wardak Yase, corresponding with the ^^dkase 
2mncha7ne, 5” of the Taxila inscription. Further discoveries may 
enable us to settle the meaning of the word more distinctly, but we 
cannot err very much in attaching to it the meaning here proposed. 

The Manikyala inscription (plate ix) is dated XX7j IS; 
and the month is apparently given in the last line of the short 
passage on the right-hand side of the inscription. Colonel Cun- 
ningham has read it as Kattikasa rndsa divasa^ 3 and I agree in 
the main with this reading of the letters ; but there is such obscurity 
in this part of the record that copies and tracings made at different 
times vary considerably. The first two letters and the last two 
are distinct, the others are all very hazy, and cannot be traced with 
any degree of certainty. The first two letters make ka^-ti (for the 
compound is 7% not tt), the next letter does not resemble the re- 
quired k, blit its true form is somewhat doubtful. The next is 5, 
and is tolerably clear. The succeeding letters are extremely in- 
distinct ; and one tracing' of iny own is somewhat suggestive of 
the word stelii. The d of divasa is not clear, hut the other two 
letters are distinct. The figure which Colonel Cunningham I'eacls 
as 3 is badly formed ; but there can he no hesitation in identifying 
it with the 20 of the Taxila plate. We may, therefore, read the 
date of the Manikyala inscription as ‘,520th Kartika, year 18.” 

The short and indistinct legend figured in plate ix, fig. 3 is 
dated in the same year as the Manikyala inscription ; that is 
XX7 = 13. Colonel Cunningham reads the month “doubtfully” 
as Artemisius (Beng. Jomm., 1862, p. 303), but I cannot go with 
him in this reading. The number of the year is followed by two 
unknown letters, and the rest are indistinct, but appear to finish 
with “sMz 10.” The date would then appear to he “10th of 
, year 18.” 

The date next in succession is that of the Wardak Urn, which is- 
Sa77i 17^^ Ifasija Artamisi^asasteki \X? “15th of the month 
Artemisius, in the year 51.” 

Colonel Cunningham’s two Yusafzai inscriptions from Ohind and 
Panjtar (plate x, figures 2 and 3) have the peculiarity of being 
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preceded and followed by a straiglit stroke, eiicloBing the three 
central figures as it were in brackets ; and it is just possible that 
this may be their use here ; but as the single stroke is the represen- 
tatim^ in other places of the numeral 1 we are not justified in assum- 
ing that they have no numerical value in the dates before us. If 
they are really part of the date the right-liand stroke may be the 
representative of 100 ; but this is a mere speculation. The Ohiiid 
inscription reads San C^ietrasa maha-dhatistisa vaomiti XX’’ 

I have adhered strictly to the published copy, but I am curious to 
know if the original might not justify the reading* of attamiti instead 
of the unintelligible word vaomitL The first letter as it now stands 
may be read indifferently as a or z?, and the second merely recpiires 
a straight instead of a curved top to make it tt — the word would 
then be attamiti^ eight,” and would agree with the numerals 
XX = 8. The emendations required to arrive at this intelligible 
reading* are so slight that they may very fairly be suggested, but 
I will not assume them however probable they may apijear. The 
date then of this inscription is 8th Chaitra, of the year 61.” The 
value of the right-hand stroke remains to be settled ; but, as before 
stated, it may possibly stand for 100, and if so the year will be IGl. 
I have, in a previous page, noticed the words ^^mxilia-dhatistim^” and 
the ground for considering them to form a descriptive epithet of the 
month. The meaning' of malm is obvious ; dhatistisa may possibly be 
the Sanskrit adjective dhdtri^ “ cherishing, nourisliing, fostering” — 
an epithet not unsuitable to the vernal month of Chaitra. As to the 
termination may not this be the genitive form of the word 
already commented upon. 

The other Yusafzai inscription from Panjtar (pi. x, fig\ 8) 
presents an unknown numeral if the form is correctly delineated. 
It is not possible to do more than guess at its value ; but sup- 
posing it to be a real figure, it may dispute the representation of 
the number 100 with the right-hand !. The following figure is 20, 
and the two succeeding strokes maybe considered as representing' 2. 
Colonel Cunningham reads this date as San 390 Srdvanasa md$a 
sudi xmitlumie. Passing over the number of tlie year, wincli is 
iiTeconcileable with our present system of numbers, the remainder 
of the reading is satisfactory. I am not sure, however, that 
we should read mdsa sudi rather than mdmsaM, for the veiy slight 
twist at the bottom of the s is not to be compared with the well- 
developed conjunct it which occurs subsequently; and the next letter 
is more like the usual h than dn Sudi m certainly more intelligible, 
and s.o far preferable. The word x^aihame is clear and certaiq, 

R 2 
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and the stroke following it may be taken as its numerical repre- 
Bentative. 

Retiew of the Numerax.s. ^ 

Having thus gone through all the known dates, we may now 
proceed to sum up our acquisitions, to examine the arguments for 
and against the values assigned to the figures, and to see how far 
the Bactrian system is capable of de%^elopment from the materials 
in hand. 

L The stroke representing the figure 1 has been hitherto passed 
over, with the belief, apparently, of its being a mere stop or mark of 
separation dividing the numerals from the letters; and at first 
sight there is nothing improbable in such a supposition. The W ardak 
inscription employs this stroke after two figures in the date of the 
month, so that it could have no power if the figures had a local value 
like the Arabian numerals ; and the copies of the Ohind and Panjtar 
inscriptions (pi. x, figs. 2 and 3) place it both before and after the 
undoubted figures, enclosing them as it were in brackets; thus 
affording a jmmd facie case for deeming it of no numerical value. 
On the other l^and, it must be observed that it is entirely absent 
from the Manikyala inscription, and in the Taxila inscription it is 
absent from the number of the year, while it is used in the date of 
the month. Independent, therefore, of any knowledge of its value 
it would seem to have been used with a purpose and a power. 
Now, as to its being the representative of the unit one, the general 
use of this symbol for that purpose need only be referred to as 
strongly favouring the supposition. The four straigdit strokes in 
the Kapur di Giri inscription, representing numerically the cJiaturo 
rajano, prove it to be there used as the figure 1 ; following the 
word lyratliam.e in the date of the Panjtar inscription it must be looked 
upon as the figure representing that number ; and, finally, the way 
in which it is used in the Taxila inscription is decisive of its value ; 
unless, indeed, the interpretation of the numbers in that document 
is altogether eiToneous. 

2. 8. The equivalents for these numerals are not given in the 
Taxila inscription, and the only inference we can draw respecting 
them is from the Kapur di Giri inscription, where four distinct 
strokes are used as the representative of the numeral 4. 

4. The four lines of the Kapur di Giri inscription are represented 
by X in the Taxila inscription ; the four points of the cross being 
severally counted as one, like as a star with 5 points, was used 
byjhe Egyptians as the representative of 5 (Revue. Arch. Oct, 1862). 
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Tlie change thus effected between the date of the Eapiir di Giri 
and Taxila inscriptions is a very reasonable one, and the character 
so formed is a fair and intelligible symbol for the number 4. This 
figure, like the Eoman V, is an important one, being used with 
additions for expressing other numbers. As we have facts to deal 
with, it is unnecessary to theorise as to the employment of the 
number 4 as a master number; there are arithmetical reasons in its 
favour, and the Indians have certainly shown a partiality for this 
number and its multiples, in theii* weights, measures, and coinage. 

5. This number is very clearly expressed in the Taxila inscrip- 
tion by IX, ie., 4 x 1. 

6. 7. We have no example as yet of these numbers, but we may 
conjectui'e that they are represented by the X for 4 with additional 
straight strokes, upon the same principle as in the numbers 5 and 8. 

8 Is represented by XX, that is by two figures of 4. 

9. Of this numeral we have no example ; it might, however, be 
clearly represented by I XX. 

10. 20. Ten is represented by the sign 7> and twenty by 
that is by a double ten, in the same way as 8 is noted by a 
double 4. 

The highest numeral that we are acquainted with is 78, the date 
of the Taxila inscription, in which the 70 is expressed by thi*ee 20’s 
and a ten. It may reasonably be inferred that the same principle 
continued up to 100. Thus, although we have examples of only 
six figures, including the 10 and 20, we may, by carrying out the 
principle, express the unknown numbers intelligibly and in all like- 
lihood accurately, thus : — 


1 .... 

Certain. Conjectural. 

1 

10 ... 

Certain, 

7 

Conjectural. 

2 .... 

il 

20... 



3.... 

in 

30... 


73 

4.,.. 

X 

40... 


33 

5 4 • • • 

nil or IX 

50.4. 


733 

6 ..44 

nx 

60 4 4 . 

« • 

333 

7 4 4.4 

inx 

70 . . 4 



844,4 

XX 

80.4, 


3333 

9 4 ... 

IXX 

90 4 4 4 


73333 


In the conjectural column there are many numbers about the 
accuracy of which there cannot be the remotest doubt ; thus, seeing 
how the numbers 5 and 8 are formed, there can be very little doubt 
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about 9 ; and having the number 70 there is small room for 
hesitation about the way of representing the immberB between 
20 and 70. No niimberj however, has been inserted under the 
head of certain” without express authority in woi'ds for the 
value. assigned to it. . As to the numbers from 100 upwards we are 
at present in the dark, and have not the same means of constructing 
them as we have of lower numbers. Whether a simple stroke upon 
the right of the figures is the representative of 100, or whether the 
unknown figure in pi. x, fig. 3, be the symbol of that or any 
higher number must, for the present, be a mere subject for specu- 
lation, and remain open for the decision of future discoveries. The 
newly discovered inscriptions of Muttra with Indian Pali letters and 
Bactrian Pali figures may, when published, afford means for 
verifying and extending our knowledge of these numerals. 

The Bactrian system thus developed may appear, at first sight, 
clumsy and complicated ; but keeping the Eoman system in remem- 
brance, it is impossible to pronounce it improbable or unpractical. 
Comparing the Bactrian, so far as we know it, with the Roman, 
there is little reason to prefer one over the other, on the ground of 
clearness or simplicity. 

It is beside my present purpose to seek analogies to these 
rmmei'als, or to make any general comparison of tliem with other 
ancient systems of notation ; nor have I the means at my com- 
mand for doing so. Mr. Thomas, who has taken great interest in 
my discovery, has very kindly brought to my notice an Expose 
des Signes de Numeration usites chez les Peuples Orientaux ; ” par 
A. P. Pihan, Paris, 1860, in which the following very curious 
account is given of the Phoenician system : — Un trait horizontal 
(— ), quelquefois recourbe a droite ' ( ) hMiquait le nombre 

10 La premike dizaine s’exprimait aussi par run des 

signes suivants/n ^ o? ou — O , ou Men q . Le nombre 

20 poiivait s’ecrire ou == ou bien encore ^ O O 3 

(ce qui repre^ente deux fois A ). Cependaiit il existait pn signe 
coinmun pour les vingtaines. On le figurait Iiabituel lenient ainsi 
N.” The higher numbers up to 80 %vere made by repeating 
the sign for 20, thus N N = 40, N N N N = 80. This system, so 
far as respects the numbers 10 and 20, and the repetition of the 
latter for the expression of higher numbers is identical in principle 
with our numerals, and seems conclusive as to the accuracy of the 
values assigned to the Bactrian figures before this Phoenician system 
came under my notice. The similarity of the two cannot well 
be accidental The Bactrian figures, therefore, like the characters 
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'of tlie alphabet, must have been drawn from a Semitic source. It 
is interesting also to compare the Egyptian hgures j) for 100 
and n for 10 which continued in use to the second or third 
century after Christ ; and the following illustration of tbe Egyptian 
system which ap^Deared in the Eevue de rArcheologigue for October, 
1862, is very apposite in its analogy to the Bactrian. 
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Epoch of the Dates. 

The materials at our command do not enable us to fix the epoch 
from which the dates start, nor arc we by any means certain that 
they are all concordant and of the same era. The use of the 
Seleucidan months gives fair ground for believing the Seleucidan 
era also to have been in use ; but the documents before us cannot be 
so old as their dates would make them according to that era. The 
Sam vat of Yikramaditya comes perhaps nearest in point of time, but 
we cannot assume that era to have been in use in Bactrian inscrip- 
tions without good evidence, and none is at present forthcoming. 
The epoch may be the rise of the dynasty, or the accession or the 
death of some king or great personage. The number is too high in 
one instance (Taxila plate) to admit of its being the year of the reign, 
which is encouraging, and leaves ground for hope that future dis- 
coveries may enable us to determine the epoch, and thus settle a 
%’'ery important point in Indo-Bactrian chronology. 

^ Coins of the Kozola Kadphises Geoitp. 

The coins of the Kozola Kadphises group give us three names, 
Kadphises, Kozola Kadaphes, and another Kadphises. The Bactrian 
Pali legends present a few variants, which Mr. Thomas has pointed 
out, and which will he noticed in due order. 

The coins of Kadphises are thus described by Mr. Thomas m 
Prinsep's Essays, vol. ii, p. 202 : — 

“ Copper — Plate xxviii, fig. 12. 

Obverse — Head as in the Su-Hermseus' coins. 
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''LegwI---KOPEH AO [Variety KOPONAO] KOZOYAO KAA- 
a^IZOY. 

Eeverse — Hercules as albOYC. 

Arian Legend — Dhmna FMdctsa Kvjula Kasasa Ktisliana^atugasa, 

^‘Alonograms — Ariaii dh -with 7\ Ariana xinticpa, pL xi, figs, 
10, 11/^ 

These coins have also been, described by Colonel Cunningham 
(Beng. J., vol. xxiii, p. 709, and pL xxxv). His reading of the 
Arian legend is Kvjula Kasasa Kushanga Fatliagasa Dhama pidasa. 

I propose to slightly amend these versions by reading the Bactrian 
legend (pi. iv, fig. 7 a) as follows ; Dhama thidasa Ktijala Kasasa 
KusJiana Yamgasa^ (coin) of the Yariiga of the Kushans Kiujala 
Kasa, steadfast in the Dharma.” In the variants of this legend we 
find tharasa for thirasa and Sujula for Kvjula. 

The coins of Kozola Kadaphes arc thus described (Prinsep, 
vol. ii, p. 203) : — 

Copper small coin — Plate xviii, figs. 13, 14, 15, and pL xxviii, 
figs. 13, 14. 

Obverse — Youthful head. 

‘‘Legend— KOZOAA KAAA4)Et XOPANCY ZA0OY. 

“Eeverse— A Scythic figm-e. 

“Arian Legend — Khashanasa Yauasa Kvijula \_Kuganlaf] KapJi- 
sma Sachka dhani phidgsa. 

" “Monogram, No. 124— Some specimens add the Bactrian letter 
inserted in the plate under No. 125. Ariana xintiqua, pi. xi, fig, 14,”* 
. , Colonel Cunningham’s reading and translation of the Bactrian 

r legend is (Beng, J., vol. xxiii, p. 709), Khushanga Yathaasa Kvjula 
Kaphsasa SaeJiJia-dhar7napidasa, “ Coin of the king of the Khusliang 
Kujula Kaphsa the Crown of the true cthaimiaY My reading differs 
in a few particulars, being, Khaslumasa Yauasa Kvgula Kaphsasa 
Sacha-dharma thirasa “ (coin), of the Yaiiasa of the Khashan, Kuyula 
Kaphsa, steadfast in the true dharma^’ (plate iv, fig. 7, h). 

The coins of the second Kadphises are thus described (Pfinsep’s 
Essays, ii, 213) : — 

“ Cold— Unique. 

“ Obverse — King, seated after 4he Oriental fashion (cross-legged) 

' :m clouds. He holds a club in his hand, and small flames ascend 
from his shoulders ; he wears a Scythic cap surmounted by a 
single-centred trident. , ' 

“Legend— BAG! AEYO OOEMO KAA<^I0H0, , ; 


Fut.^P. Manikvalw Cvlttuier. 
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‘^Eeverse — Siva and bis bnll (Nandi); flames rise from the 
divinity’s bead ; be bolds a trident in his right band. 

^^Arian Legend — Malimxtjam Majadirajma Bcirvaloga Imastasa 
Mahimastasa llapinasascL 

Monogram — 159. 

Other gold and copper coins of this king have some varieties 
in the device, thus ; — 

Obverse — King seated on an Eastern throne, with a iiower in 
his right hand. Legend and monogram as above. 

“ Reverse — Device as above. 

Jonr. des Sav., 1834, pi. fig. 7; Ariana Antiqna, pi. x, fig. 5, 
and pi. xxi, fig. 7. 

The Bactrian legend (pi. iv, fig. 7 c) is remarkably clear and in- 
telligible. There is no reason to call in question the first half 
of Mr. Thomas’s reading, but the latter half may certainly be 
greatly improved. The reading I propose is Maharajasa Eajadira- 
jasa Sarva-loga-Uwarma Mahikvarasa Ka^isma ^^(Coin) of the Great 
King, King of Kings, ruler of the whole world, the mighty Lord 
Kapisa.” The gold coin which Mr. Thomas describes as Unique,” 
reads liapinasasa for Kapisasa, The star at the foot of the pz in the 
name is persistently repeated, but its power is not obvious. Pro- 
fessor Wilson read it 5, making the name Kapsisa ; but the analogy 
of the pJis in fig. 7 h forbids this rendering. 

The substitution here proposed of thira or thida for the word 
hitherto read pida or pMda is a manifest amendment. The old 
reading originated with the late Professor Wilson, who thought 
the character to be ‘rin all probability pz*,” because “the same 
form very nearly commences the equivalent of Philoxenes ” (Ariana 
Antiqua, 257). The same learned writer conjectured the title as 
being either Bhama-pidma or Bhama-piam^ “the parent, or the 
friend of justice.” Colonel Cunningham considered the word to be 
plda^ a chaplet or crown, and consequently read the compound 
Bhama-plda^ “ Crown of the Dharma.” He admitted this compound 
to be “unusual,” but still he thought it “grammatically correct and 
eminently Buddhistical.” Mr. Thomas appears to have adopted the 
last reading in default of a better, but has changed the word pida 
to phida. With respect to Colonel Cunningham’s reading it must 
be observed, in the first place, that the Sanskrit word for “crown” 
is not plda^ as he writes it, but p%da^ not masculine but feminine ; 
next that the cerebral d is not employed in tlic word on the coins, but 
the dental d or the letter r ; and lastly Ihe compound is, as he 
admits, an unusual one. On exapining the character, it is evident 
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■‘tliat tlie right hand perpendicular is the stem or base of the letter^ 
and the line on the left is the vowel mark — to make the letter p?‘, 
the positions of these lines -must be reversed, and a downward 
curve must be added to the horizontal line. The character is, 
perhaps, more like but still the curve of the horizontal line, 
distinctive of the letter ;pli^ is absent in the character before us. 
The only objections to the proposed rendering is the circumstance 
of the left end of the horizontal line being somewhat longer tliaii in tlie 
simple ih ; but this prolongation has probably been made to allo w 
of the vowel i being graven distinctly across it. But the fact of 
the word being written thamsa upon some coins is, I think, conclu- 
sive as to the word being really thirasa. The emendation tliira 
represents the Sanskrit firm steadfast, a -word veiy com- 

monly employed in compounds ; and the epithet dhamia-tJmxi^ 
steadfast in the dJiarma^ conveys a very appropriate and intelligible 
meaning, corresponding with the well-known name YuddMshthim. 

The alteration in Fig. 7 a of Colonel Cunningham^s reading 
Yathagam^ and of Mr. Thomas’s, Yatugasa to Yamgma^ is abun- 
dantly justified by the exact resemblance of the letter in question 
to the normal form, and to the frequently recurring r in Fig. 7c. 
This word Yciruga corresponds with the word in Fig. 7b, which I 
concur with Mr. Thomas in reading Yamsa. No meaning has j^et been 
assigned to this word or words, and I have no conjecture to offer 
as to the signification. The two words are probably only different 
ways of expressing some foreign title. The letter r is rarely 
elided, but the guttural is frequently omitted; thus 'we have 
dhamiasa for dhamihasaoM the coins. 

Fig. 7c is important, as affording in the word sarva^ a character 
which there can be little hesitation in accepting for ry, and as sup- 
plying a key to similar combinations with other letters, as rdh 
of the word samvardhaha in the Manikyala inscription. The 
word which I have transcribed iiwara^ I at first read ikira^ a diffe- 
rence of spelling, not of meaning ; but finding the vowel u to be 
invariably affixed to the left perpendicular line of the § in the Kapur 
di Giri and Wai-dak inscriptions, and the same vowel to be similarly 
annexed, in the Taxila inscription, to the left line of the y, while 
the anuswara is annexed to the right, I conclude that the word 
on the coin must be read Uwara — if this is right we get a new 
compound sw. It may further be observed that in the Kapur 
di Giri inscription, and in the word Sravan in Colonel CunninghanTs 
Panjtar inscription, the letter r is appended to the right hand per- 
pendicular of the s; these f^cts together, establish the rule that 
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vowels aTe added to the left limb, and conjmct consonants to the 
right hmb of the letters and i. 

Peshawa® Yase. 

Plate iii, fig*. 2. This is a legend copied from a Steatite Yase now 
in the Museum at Peshawar; but its history is unknown to me. 
The inscription is carefully and clearly executed, every letter is 
distinctly formed, and the whole is in a fine state of preservation. 
A copy of the inscription was sent to me some months ago by 
Mr. Thomas, and I had but little difficulty in mastering it. The 
reading is — 

Giliilena Siha-rachliitena clia hhrcitareM Talcliasilae ayam tlimo 
fratitliavito sava Buddhanapuyae. “ This tope was erected in Taxiia 
by the brothers Gihilena and Siha Eachhitena, in honour of all the 
Buddhas.” 

The word Taxiia, I was at first disposed to read as tat Mlae or 
tan Mlae, hut there can be no doubt that the reading now proposed 
is the right one, especially when the light of the Taxiia inscription 
is thrown upon it. There is little in the wording of this inscription 
to call for special remark, as the whole is expressed in very gi’am- 
matical language. The word TakkasUae, derived from the Sanskrit 
Talcshadld, takes the proper form of the feminine locative. The inward 
bend of the right limb of the y in ayam has been read as amiswara, 
but it may be omitted without injury to the sense. Tkmo may be 
tiwo with the imaspirated letter, and the substitution of v for 2 ^ in 
this and the foilowung word is a regular Prakrit change already 
noticed in the Taxiia inscription. The form sava instead of sarva 
is a nearer approacli to the Pali. 

BniABAK Yase. 

Fig. 8, pi. iii, is from a Steatite Yase, found by Masson in a tope 
at Dell Bimaran,^near Jelalabad. AYithin the vase was inclosed a 
gold casket, described by Professor Wilson in the following terms : — 
“ The casket is chased with a double series of four figures, repre- 
senting Gautama in the act of preaching ; a mendicant is on his 
right, a lay follower on his left, and behind the latter a female 
disciple : they stand under arched niches resting on pillars, and 
between the arches is a bird; a row of rubies is set round the 
upper and lower edge of the vessel, and the bottom is also chased 
with the leaves of the lotus. The vase had no cover ” (Ariana 
Antiqua, 41). Engravings of the vase and casket are given in the 
same work. The longer inscription is scratched or graven round 
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tiio body of the vase ; the sliorter one round tiie upper part or 
shoulder, not on the cover, as stated in the description of the 
plate; for, as above observed, the vase had no cover. Burnouf 
picked out the word Saiirehi but Colonel Cunningham was the first 
to make known the fact of the upper lino being only an abbrevia- 
tion of the longer one, and to read the opening words as 
gavdna BariraM (Stupa), containing relics of Bhagwan or Buddha ” 
(Jour. As. Soc., Beng., vol. xxiii, p. 707). The commencement of 
the longer inscription he read as Bri Tcibachitrasa Klmmasj)ada 
■piitrasa “(gift) of Sri Tabachitra, the son of Khamaspada.” These 
readings, although imperfect and open to amendment, do, never- 
theless, give a very good idea of the import of the inscription. 
The engraving in the Ariana Antiqua is somewhat faulty ; but the 
copy now given has been carefully copied from the original vase. 
Taking the longer inscri|>tion, the first word is a name in the 
genitive case, and is plainly Biva-rachhitascu This differs con- 
siderably from Colonel Cunningham’s reading, but the variation 
anses from the close resemblance of the letters f, 5, and v — ^the 

normal forms of which are clearly distinct, but are sometimes con- 
founded in practice. A close adherence to the normal forms in this 
instance supplies a well-known name in Sanskrit, 

The next word is also a name which is very difficult to read; 
indeed, the two versions of it on the vase differ materially. The 
first character Colonel Cunningham reads M, to which letter it bears 
a partial though not satisfactory resemblance. The next character 
differs in the two versions ; in the long one it appears to be d in tlie 
other mi; the following character is like v in the first, and dh in the 
second ; the last letter is in both versions an n or J. Assuming 
that the first letter is M, until a more satisfactory reading is arrived 
at, the transliteration of the name of the longer legend will be 
Khadewana^ and of the shorter Khamidliana. I leave the name in 
doubt, for future discoveries or more acute investigators to deter- 
mine. The following word is clearly or and that suc- 

ceeding it danam. The next character is one to which no equivalent 
has hitherto been assigned : but I think we have now very good 
grounds for reading it as mu. The syllable mw, in BdkyamunV’ in 
the Taxila inscription, is expressed by a character strongly re- 
sembling this, and in the same name on the Wardak Vase the mu 
is identical with this character. This is tolerably decisive, and tiic 
sentence now before us appears to strengthen the proposed render- 
ing. The 77m is followed by J/, making onuhL The Sanskrit adas, 
«Hhat,” “ this/’ makes, in several of its cases, cmiu; and I take 
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this word nmJii to be a contracted form of the Prakit locative amuhi, 

this/' But whether this conjecture be idght or wrong, and what- 
ever the true value of the letter, there can be little or no doubt of the 
word in the inscription signifying “here;” the words “gift here,” 
corresponding exactly with the “ relic here,” which comes in sub- 
sequently. Here the shorter legend terminates. Continuing with the 
longer one, the next word is the verb, or rather participle. It com- 
mences wdth niya. The following letter is uncertain ; and the engraver 
appears to have so deemed it, for he has endeavoured to make it 
more distinct by re-wTiting it, but with little success. It may be 
hhi^ dij or ti ; the final character may be read 7iam. The whole 
word is in all probability niyatinam^ the causal past participle of the 
root which signifies “made to descend,” “lowered,” “deposited 
beneath.” The following words are hhagavat sarivdhi; which words 
also occur separately at the beginning of the shorter legend. 
Barireld is as Burnouf observed the “ forme Palie de I’instrumental 
pluriel,” but it is not probable that the word can be used in that 
sense here. In the longer legend an instrumental plural might 
possibly be admitted, but the construction would be a very forced 
one. In the shorter legend it seems quite inadmissible, for no sense 
can be got out of the X->hrase “ with the holy relics.” The word eAt, 
or ild^ a dialectical variety of the Prakit iha, signifying “ here,” or 
“in this,” is, doubtless, the true reading, and supplies a consistent 
and appropriate meaning — Bliagavat sa?dr eld “ Here (or, in this) is 
the holy relic.” The remaining words are but a repetition of the 
formula in figs. 1 and 2 — Sarva luddhana “ in lionour of all 

the Buddhas;” the n of Buddhanai^ obliterated, but may be unhesi- 
tatingly supplied. 

The reading of the shorter legend is then Bliagavat mrir eU, 
Siva-inclicldtasa Klminidliana? putasa dana ehL “In this is the holy 
relic. In this is the gift of Siva Eachhita, son of Ehamidhana ”X?). 
The reading of the longer one is Sim-rachldtasa Khadavana 
(Khamidlimia) putasa dana muhi niyatinaiiu Bhagamt sarir eld sarva 
luddhana puyae. “ The gift of Siva Eachhita, son of Kliamidhana (?), 
is here deposited. In this (is placed) the holy relic in honour of all 
the Buddhas.” 

In this inscription we have met, for the first time, a variety in 
the form of the letter y, differing but slightly from the letter with 
which it has hitherto been confounded. The difference, though 
small, is distinctly marked in this inscription ; the top line of the y 
being sloped, that of the i quite straight. The final word of this 
inscription recurs in tlm Wardak Yase inscription, in which Babu 
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Eajendra Lai lias read it and lias translated it as 

nourisliment, protection, or prosperity,” making it an imaginary 
noun, supposed to be derived from the mot push, to cherish or luirture 
(Joiirn. As. Soc., Beng. : Kp. lY, 1861, p. 344). Air. E. 6. Bayley 
siibsequGiitly adopted this reading in an attempt to explain the in- 
scription now under notice^ (Id. : No. II, 1862, p. 190). The 
formation of a simple noun meaning “prosperity,” from the root, 
to cherish,” is not very obvious. But it is unnecessary to pursue 
this enquiry further ; the employment of the same formula in two 
other inscriptions, where the word is clearly written pmjae, is quite 
sufficient to determine the true reading. 

AIaxikxala Cylinder. 

Wo now come to some of the important articles extracted 
General Yentura from the great tope of Alanikyala. A full descrip- 
tion of the excavations and of the articles discovered is given in 
Prinsep’s Y^orks (vol. i., p. 93), but it will be sufficient for our 
present purpose to state that although coins, medals, and other 
relics were found in several parts of the tope, there were three 
distinct deposits at the depths, respectively, of 12, 45, and 64 feet, 
for the security and preservation of which great precautions had 
been taken. In the first deposit was found an iron or copper box, 
enclosing one of pure gold, within which were several coins, some 
of a comparatively late date. The second deposit also consisted of 
a copper box, enclosing a gold one ; but nothing was found in the 
latter. The third deposit consisted first of a copper box, enclosed 
in this was a brass cylindrical box on the cover of which an inscrip- 
tion was punched. Y^ithin this brass box, and immersed in a thick 
brown liquid, was a gold c^dindrical box, four and a-half inches 
long, and one and a-half inches in diameter. This box also con- 
tained some of the brown liquid and some fragments resembling 
broken amber. There was besides a small gold coin with the 
legend OHPKI K OP A NO, and some other illegible letters, another 
small gold coin, and lastly, “ a plain disc of silver, upon wffiich have 
been engraved certain letters evidently calculated and intended to 
explain the whole mystery ” (Prinsep i, 102). The inscription on 
the lid of the brass cylinder is that given in fig. 4, pi. iii, and that 
of the silver disc as fig 5 in pi. iv. 

Colonel Cunningham has given considerable attention to these. 

1 Mr. Bayley says, The inscriptipa from Bimaran is also a dedication of a 
reliquary for the. prosperity (pnsae) of Sri vechitra .... dhatra pntra.” 
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His reading of the first is — Gaiulaplmha 
Chatrapa imirasa dcmatmyam/ three gifts of the Satrap 

Swasti Siva, son of the Satrap Gandaphnka.” In explanation 
of this, he says— The last four letters of the inscription which, 
for want of room on the lid of the cylinder, are placed helow, I 
read as danatrmjamy H\\q three gifts/ These, I suppose, to refer 
to the three cylinders or relic boxes which were deposited in 
the three separate chambers of the tope” (Jonr. As. Soc. Beng. 
xxiii, 699). Mr. Thomas has akeady taken exception to the 
rendering Swati Siva,” preferring Kavi Siva and his amended 
copy of the legend fully justifies him in this reading. The word 
■Kavi signifies ‘^poet” and may possibly bear that meaning 
here. The following word is unmistakeably Cliliatraj)asa. The 
next word, which Colonel Cunningham reads Gandaphuka, is 
somewhat doubtful, but his rendering can hardly be right. He 
appears to have taken the line at the bottom of the g for an ??., but 
this addition to the letter is frequently used without any alteration of 
the sound, as in Bhagavat, in fig. B, pi. iii. The first letter, then, is a 
simple < 7 , the next is w, not d. The third is a doubtful compound; the 
upper part of the letter is identical with the p>h of the coins of 
Gondophares, and is observable in Colonel CunningdianTs Pan j tar 
inscription, though it is not the usual form oi ph, Mr. Thomas has 
already demurred to the rendering of the subjoined letter by very 
justly observing' that it is different from the usual form of that 
vowel. This part of the letter resembles h in shape, and from the 
analogy of shh in the names of Kanislika and Huvishka in the 
Alanikyala and Wardak inscriptions, would appear to be a — if 
it be so, the compound will be plilc^ and the wdiole word Oanaphhaha, 
The tw^o next words are clearly Clihatrapa putrasa^ and the following 
word dana. The last word, which Colonel Cunningham reads 
tmyaMj is open to much doubt, and is important as the basis of his 
theory as to the three gifts or deposits. The first letter may be 
either tr or — it has generally been read as tr m the word put7*a^ 
but it may be a simple as it is in the word Bhagavat (fig. 3, pi. iii), 
where the curl of the bottom cannot represent the letter r. The final 
character is a compound wdiich Colonel Cunningham reads yam^ but 
the first is preferentially the cerebral nasal, and the whole word 
therefore is tranam or tanam. It must be admitted that there is 
much xdausibility in the reading, trayam^ for it assimilates so well 
with apparent probabilities.” To my eye, however, the word is 
tranam^ not trayain^ and I cannot allow any conjuncture, however 
plausible, to lead., pae astray feop a strict literal rendering of the 
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originaL The reading trana appears, moreover, to be a very 
natural one, and requires very little theory to support it, Tlie 
Sanskrit trana vuth the cerebral as in the word before ub, sig*- 
lufies preserving, protection,” and, according to Bdhtliiig*k and 
Eoth, “ covering for the body, armour, helmet ^ ; it may therefore 
be considered as api^licable to the brass box on which the inscription 
is engraved, and in which the /‘gift” was deposited. For these 
reasons, the reading now proposed is — 

Kavi-Stva Ckkatrapasa Ganaphhaha OhJiatrapa putrasa dcaia 
tranam. “Casket of the gift of Kavi &va Chhati*apa son of Gana- 
phkaka Chhatrapa.” 

Maxikyala Silver Disc. 

The short inscription on the silver disc, which Prinsep con- 
sidered so important as a key to the whole (fig. 5, p. iv) now claims 
our attention. Colonel Cunningham has published more than one 
decipherment and interpretation of this legend. Upon his last 
reading he has built a very ingenious and attractive theory, con- 
cerning which it is deshable to quote his own words. He says — 
“ The upper line (of the inscription) may be read, without hesitation, 
as Qomangasa ‘ of the emancipated,’ or more literally of ‘ one who 
has abandoned the body,’ from gima abandoning, and angga the 
body. The second line I read as Kanarakasa, taking the first' and 
fourth letters as cursive forms of Jc. Ko doubt this plain disc of 
silver, as J. Prinsep supposed, was intended to explain the whole 
mystery. This mystery I believe to be explained by my reading 
of the two words as Gonmngasa Fanarahasa, or ‘(relics) of the 
emancipated Kanerki.’ According to this reading, the great tope 
of Manikyala was the Mausoleum of the Indo- Scythian Kanerki 
or Kanishka, the paramount ruler of Kabul, Kashmir, and tlie Pun- 
jab, about the beginning of the Christian era. The Brown liquid, 
therefore, most probably coutained the mortal remains of the 
great Indo-Scythian emperor, mixed with a portion of sandal wood 
or other ashes from his funeral pile ” (Jour. As, Soc. Beng. vol. xxiii, 
701). 

I veiy much regret that I am unable to acquiesce in this theory. 
The true interpretation of the legend has long seemed to me to be 
much more simple than that proposed by Colonel Cunningham. I 
must confess that in the examination of old inscriptions, and 

^ Schutz fur den Korper, Hamisch, Helm a.s.w. 
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especially in these Buddhist inscriptions, my turn of mind inclines 
me to seek for the simple rather than the mystic, for a plain 
ordinary meaning, intelligible to all contemporaries, in preference 
to a refined and spiritual expression, comprehensible only by the 
learned and the priesthood. Mr. Thomas has already demurred to 
this interpretation, and very pertinently remarks that “no theory 
at all is preferable to a bad one ; the negative position is not likely 
to mislead, the positive converse is.” 

The reading of the first word as Qormngasa seems to me unten- 
able, and the interpretation of that reading to be equally inadmis- 
sible. The first letter with the subjoined vowel is certainly yo, 
the next letter is m ; thus far our readings coincide. The following 
letter, which Gol. 0. reads n/, is clearly % — the dental, as I believe, 
but the cerebral, according to Mr. Thomas, — at any rate it most 
closely resembles the n in the word clanam^ the curve not being 
sufficiently deep for the cerebral. The final letter is sa ; thus there 
is only a difference of one letter between us ; Colonel Cunningham’s 
reading being Gomangasa, that now proposed Gomanasa, Let us 
now examine if there is anything in the proposed etymology of 
Gomangasa to make that reading preferable. The derivation of the 
term is said to be from gun, abandoning, and cmgga, body. In the 
first place, there is the fatal objection that gnn cannot by any 
conceivable means become gom, nor is any suggestion offered in 
explanation of the assumed change. The meaning “ abandoning, 
leaving ” is certainly to be found under the substantive Gum in 
Wilson’s Dictionary, but Bohtlingk and Both remark upon it as 
an unusual sense (besondere Bedienst); and no such meaning 
is given to the word in the Pali Amera Koslia (Clough, pp. 51, 
104, 107). But it is with the verb or participle, and not the 
noun, that we are concerned in this compound word, and no 
such signification is traceable to the root in any of the authorities 
consulted. Wilson gives to the root the meanings to “ijivite, 
advise”; Westergaard agrees, “Consilium dare, siiadere”; Clough’s 
# List of Pali roots says “ to accustom.” It is not to be found iii 
Delius’ Eadices Pracritiem, nor can I find it in Cowell’s Yararuchi. 
Taking all these points into consideration, it is not too much to 
say that Colonel Cunningham’s interpretation is inadmissible. 

^ "It is not a little singular that Major Cunningham should have fallen in 
with so many of these otherwise rare letters ng , — they are infrequent enough in 
the ordinary language, hut we have no single example of their use in the entire 
Kapur di Ciri inscription, and Prinsep was a long time before he detected the 
sign at all in the Pali Lat alphabet.”— -Thomas in Prinsep, vol. i, p. 103, note. 
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Before offering any suggestion as to the import of this word, it 
seems desirable to examine the second word which Colonel Cun- 
ningham reads Kmarahasa. Mi\ Thomas, though differing de- 
cidedly from this rendering, nevertheless “concurs in the accept- 
ance of the opening letter as which is the more sui'prising from 
the fact of Colonel Cunningham having felt a difficulty in this 
reading which he got over only by supposing the letter to be “a 
cursive form.’' If in “cursive" writing it be allowable to reverse 
the form of a letter, to ten it bodily round, then this letter may 
be a Jcj not otherwise. The outline of the letter most closely 
resembles the normal form of the letter y, the vowel o being sub- 
joined in the same manner as to the letter g in the preceding word. 
The next letter is too angular in the head, and differs so distinctly 
from the n in the wmrd above, that it cannot be so read ; to me it 
is preferentially d The next letter is clearly The following is 
a very doubtful character; it is probably the letter t in combination 
with some consonant, possibly r. The last letter is s. The word 
may then be read Vodavartasa^ — with doubt and hesitation certainly, 
.but with much greater adherence to the regular forms of the letters 
than in the reading Ranaralcasa, This rendering of Kamralcma 
must have sprung* from a preconceived notion as to wdiat the wmrd 
ought to be, and rvould probably never have been proposed if a 
coin of “ Kanerki " had not been found with the piece of silver. 

Gomanasa appears to be the gen. case of the Sanskrit gomat^ 
making Govian in the nom., and Gomatas in the gen. The word 
signifies “ rich in kine," being in fact a word of similar formation 
and import to the well-known Govind and Gopak The word Goma 
is given m the Pali Vocabulary with this meaning. There is, 
however, another derivative word in Sanskrit, exact! 3^ similar 
in character, and having precisely the same primitive meaning, 
which has the further signification of “ an attendant on a Buddha," 
according to Wilson, and of “ a Buddhist lay brother," according to 
Bohtlingk and Roth. This word is Gomin, or Gonu^ — may not the 
* word GomCtrij Goma^ have been used in a similar sense? We have 

• 

then a choice of two interpretations, — Gomanasa may be taken as 
a name or title, like Govind ; or it may mean “ of the lay brother." 
The other word, Vodavartasa^ if that be the true reading, is con- 
nected with the Sans, iidvartta^ “abounding, plentiful," but it is 
probably used here as a name. Accordingly, we may coujecturally 
and with hesitation presume the legend to signify — “ Of the lay 
brother Vodavartay 
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Seal Eiko. 

Pig. 6, pi. iv, is a defective iascription on a copper seal procured 
by Mr. Bayley in the Punjab. “ As the letters are reversed, the 
seal most probably belonged to one of these Indian satraps, who 
must have nsed it for stamping and authenticating his public docu- 
ments. The Ariano Pali legend has not been satisfactorily made 
out, but it appears to be Swasena Chatrapa Atri navain PatJianavaTe 
“ (Sealed) by Sivasena, of the race of Atri, Satrap of Pothowar” 
(Cunningham, J our. As. Soc, Beng., xxiii, 698). The learned writer 
goes on to suggest that Pathanaware may probably be considered 
as the original form of the preseiit Pothowar, which is a part of the 
Kawal Pindi district.” The letters of this short legend are stiff 
and well defined, the forms approacliing the Kapur di giri type, 
especially in the letter chh. Very little change appears necessary 
in the reading above proposed, but that little involves some altera- 
tion in the interpretation. The reading now proposed is Sivccsena 
Chhatrapa At7^idara patana are . . . “Sivasena Chhatrapa, city of 
Atridara . .” The letter after the word Atri, which I have 
rendered cl, is more like that letter than w, but I am not disposed to 
insist upon my reading if any reason can be shown for preferring 
w, — the letter in question may possibly be a stiffly formed n» I 
cannot find the m which Colonel Cunningham gives in his reading 
naram^ and the letter which I have read r differs somewhat from 
the true shape as exemplified in the last letter of the inscription. 
The next difference is a slight one, a substitution of t for th ; but 
in the last letter but one there is a difference of more importance, 
as the notion of the modern Pothowar being connected with this 
inscription, depends in some measui*e upon the reading of the two 
final letters. Colonel Cunningham’s reading of these letters is cjare ; 
the is indubitable, but it is equally clear that the other letter 
is a, and not r, for the letter is exactly like the a in Atri, and quite 
different from the v of Siva. The final words, then, are Fatana are^ 
the former being' the Sans Fattana city ; and the latter, in all pro- 
bability, a mere fragment of a word. I have not succeeded in 
finding' any city of Atrida7^a in the authorities I have consulted, 
but the Brahminical tribe of Aui was widely spread in the north- 
west of India from the earliest times, and the name was also borne 
by a tribe of Rajputs mentioned in the Maha-Bharat. 
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on A ISTEWLlf DISCOVERED 

The Manikyala Stoke Ikscbiptiok. — ^Plate IX. 

The Manikyala inscription discovered by M. Court, and which 
is the subject of Plate ix, baffled the acumen and ingenuity of 
Prinsep, and has remained to the present time the opprobrium of 
scholars and antiquaries. The familiar words maharaja and chha- 
trapa were picked out at once, and the word vikar in the left hand 
margin has since been read. Colonel Cunningham, in his paper so 
frequently referred to, made a considerable advance by reading 
the names of Kanishha and Gtiahan^ but his other speculations upon 
the inscription are more than doubtful. He put them forward, 
indeed, with considerable hesitation. Taking the end of the fourth 
line he says the name of the Satrap is unfortunately doubtful, but 
I venture to read the name as Gandaphuka,^ which I will retain 
for the pi’esent for want of a better or more probable reading. 
The inscription appears to me to contain the following important 
facts : — ^ In the year 446, in the reign of Kanishka, Maharaja of 
the Gushang (tribe) the Satrap erected a tope (for what purpose I 
have not yet been able to decipher).’ As a proof of his attachment 
to the Buddhist faith, the inscription ends with the words Sacha- 
Ma7na-pidasa^ ^ of the crown of the true dlumnaJ' ” That the in- 
scription refers to the building of a tope may very fairly be predi- 
cated, but I am obliged to reject unhesitatingly the supposed name, 
Qandaphuka^ and the reading of Sacha-d/mm-pidasa^ 

The foregoing is, I believe, a fair summary of the decipherments 
of this inscription, and I feiar that I cannot add very much to them. 
Some few words, however, seem to be inteiligibie, and I hope to 
aid the progress of discovery by making them known, and by 
pointing out possible variants from the published plate. The ori- 
ginal stone had, apparently, a very uneven surface originally, and 
time has so added to its imperfections that no two copies of the 
inscription agree in all the details. I possess several independent 
tracings, three of Mr. Thomas’s and two of my own, and I propose 
to point out the important variations which occur in them. 

The first line of the inscription appears to be independent, and 
to serve as a kind of heading to, the rest, being, perhaps, somewhat 
similar in character to the Sacred to the Memory ” of our grave- 
stones. The reading seems to be Bhatarasya Tahuddhisa aga patiaiae^ 

1 TMs is Col. Ctnuunghain’s reading of the name on Cen, Tentnra's cylinder, 
and wMch he supposes to again in this inscription. The reading of the 
name on th^ cylinder has been already noticed in page 244. 
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In hope of the fntui'e of the brother Tabuddhi.” The meaning of 
the word aga will be discussed in the notes on the Wardak Urn 
inscription; in which it occurs many times. The word patiaki is, 
probably, the Sanskrit “reliance, liope’^ — one tracing’ makes 

the into but this would make very little, if any, alteration 
in the meaning. 

The body of the inscription opens with the date San 18.’^ 
This is succeeded by the character sp, which is followed by a letter 
wholly illegible ; the next letter is pu, then comes one 'without a 
liead, but which is, probably, rz? or 1% for the conjunct r is distinct ; 
the last of this series is again sp. It is difficult to make any guess 
at the import of these five syllables beginning and ending with sp ; 
the word jStrva^ “ old, prior, chief,” is probably included among 
them, and the last may be asjKtj a word found on the coins (Sans. 
aiwa) ; the whole is, perhaps, a name or title. The next w'ord is 
maliarajasa^ “of the great King;” the object of this genitive case is 
not very manifest, it may, howe-fmr, refer to the date “ In the year 

18 of the great King,” but this is far too doubtful to form the 

basis of any theory. The following word is unmistakeably KanesliJca^ 
but it has for its final a letter which all the tracings agree upon, 
and which cannot, I think, be read otherwise than as I'am., thus, 
apparently, forming a word in the genitive plural, The succeeding 
words are clear Gushamia vaia samvardhaka^ “ Increasor of the do- 
minion of the Kaneshkaras and Gushans.” Tlie last word may be 
read without the final ka^ and may signify simply “increase.” 
Vaia may be either vania^ “family,” or vasa^ “authority, supre- 
macy but the latter seems preferable. The next letter is a clear I 
in the plate, but some tracings make it resemble an and as such 
it rnig'ht be the dative or locative of tlie word SanwardJiaJca. The 
last letter of the line is L The first letter in the following line is no 
oxnti in the plate, but one tracing makes it and another more like 
da. The following letters are tena saga^ but the first of them may 
be re^ or even for its outline is not very distinct : and the last 
letter has an 0 added to it in some copies. I am quite at a loss to 
suggest any probable meaning' for these six or seven letters, and 
am afraid that the sense must remain in obscurity. The next 
words are vespailsa Matrapasa^ the first of which will be found 
repeated in the last line. The next line, and the line following 
(five and six) begin with a -seiies of letters which may be con- 
sidered identical, notwithstanding some little varieties in the 
outlines. The copies differ most in respect of the second letter 
of the upper line ; . some make it, doubtfully, vi, but ,the i 
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should probably be nothing more than the tip\Yard bend pecu- 
liar to the consonant. Continuing our reading, the fifth line 
begins with huta (or lidba) murtasa^ and continues tasa apanage 
viJiare; the last letter re is somewhat obscure, but is not doubtful. 
The rendering ^nu has been already referred to in the notes upon 
fig. 3 of plate iii, and will again come under notice in the Wardak 
Inscription. Vespasisa Chhatrapasa Hutamurtasa are all g^enitives, 
and must be taken together ; they, probably, have their complement 
in some of the words preceding them, while the following word 
tasa, the genitive of the pronoun, would more naturally relate to 
what follows. The words Vespasi Hiitamiirta are, probably, 
names or titles, standing, as they do, in agreement with Chhatrapa, 
A further reason for considering them to be names or titles is that 
Huta, apparently, is found in the last line connected with Vespasi, 
thus, Huta Vespasir In Sanskrit, kuta signifies ‘^offered sacri- 
ficed,” and murta represent ‘“^form, body,” murtta^ 

^‘formed, swooned,” or, mrita, “dead.” Kone of these, however, 
supply any intelligible meaning to the context. I take the words 
tasa apanage viliare, to signify “in his own vihar,” for it is not 
improbable that the word apanage is connected with the Hindi dp, 
apna, from the Sanskrit dtman ; or, it may be a proper name “ in 
his Vihar of Apanaga^ The sixth line begins Huta (Hoha) murta^^ 
in the nominative, followed by the words atra, “ here,” and 'nam, 
“ many, various.” These are succeeded by two words, which I 
pretty confidently render as Bhagava Budha; the letters hh, v, and 
dh, are clear and are so given in all the copies ; a copy of my own 
makes the second letter distinctly ga, and the unknown form given 
in the plate closely resembles that letter. The most doubtful is the 
hu, which is more like su in some of the tracings. Taking* all the 
letters together, however, there can be very little hesitation in 
recognizing the words Bhagava Budha, The succeeding letter is an 
unknown one, and we have nothing here to suggest its power. 
The plate gives the true form graven on the stone, and the only 
point open to doubt, is, whether the bend of the down stroke is 
sufficiently distinct to form the nasal. The last letter of the line is, 
apparently, va. 

The last line is in a very unsatisfactory condition, and will, I 
fear, remain unintelligible until the preceding context is so clearly 
understood as to suggest the words to be expected here. Two 
tracings make the line to begin with a, but this is, probably, a mere 
fracture. Several copies agree in making the first letter pa, and the 
second i«, but one of my own makes the latter resemble ha, as in 
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tlie angraving. Tlae following character is pretty clearty and 
that after it m. The next letter is very doabtfnl ; besides the 
form given in the engra-ving, we have the variants ve and ie in 
different copies. The following letters rf, sa, are sufficiently dis- 
tinct. The next two are obscure^ but the plate gives a fair re- 
presentation of them, and no variant is suggested. The following 
letter may possibly be e, not hu ; and the next, which is obscure, 
must be either or t. Then comes the word vespasi The following 
letter is clear on the stone, and may be a badly-formed a ; the next 
seems to be a defective n-; then comes hku, followed by two un- 
known characters, and the ffiaals are <3 and ncL The third letter 
from the end may be (IM or cM, but is very doubtful. 

The short passage in the left margin commences with a series 
of instrumental cases connected by the copulative cIicl The first 
words may be read as Buntena dm vihant ; then come the letters 
Icm'a^ followed by an unknown form. The next letter is possibly a 
defective Ic^ and the last is net. From the collocation of the words 
there can be little hesitation in admitting' this last word to be in the 
instrumental case, and there is very little doubt in my mind as to 
the meaning of the word, which I suppose to be, maker, builder.” 
The following word reads samvena^ but probably is either intended 
for sarvena^ or is used in the same sense. The next word is cAa, 
and that following is the re being defective at the 

point where the characteristic twist of the r should appear. The 
following word is saddhae, and but for its commenciiig with the 
dental s I should take it to stand for sraddkd, b faith” — sandhd, 
‘'union, association,” seems, however, to be the more suitable 
equivalent. The following* words are clearly tena IcuBal-mtilcuct^ for 
some tracings indicate the presence of tlie it, wanting to the 
A*, and we have a repetition of the phrase miena JmsaUmtdena on the 
Wardak urn. I take the word mtda^ if that be the true reading, to 
be a derivative, signifying “ foundation,” from the root to 

plant, and in Pali to found.” The passage thus far may, there- 
fore, be somewhat con jectiirally rendered as “Buritciui, the arcluteet 
of this vihar, and his whole train of workmen in union by this 
meritorious foundation,” do something which I can only guess at, 
for the remainder of the passage is veiy indistinct and unintelli- 
gible. The first letter is as given in the plate, but the next is 
so obscure that its true outline cannot he traced — st^ the next letter, 
is tolerably clear, but hi seems a possible variant and a more likely 
form. The next letter, which is di in the plate is converted dis- 
tinctly into cha in two tracings. The next two characters are spa^ 
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va, and the next, wliicli is ha in the plate, may also be spa — that 
next in order may be sta or hi — ^the last is cha. There seems then 
to be fair ground for considering these letters to form two words 
ending in sta or /«*, and the conjunction cha to be placed between 
them ; if the former is the right rendering, they are probably Terbs ; 
but if the latter, instrumental plurals. This short inscription ter- 
minates with the copulative which affords good reason for sup^ 
posing it to be connected with the two lines on the opposite side, 
where wo lind the same prevalence of instrumental cases. The 
first words of this may be read as Sandlia huclM Una clia^ for the i 
to the second dh is clear in two copies. This would appear to be a 
name. The next letter is very obscure, but probably ixi. The next 
is still more doubtful ; one copj’^ makes it another Jo, the others 
incline to the form of Jc^ as in the plate : the following letter is also 
doubtful, but the plate appears to have the best rendering. The 
last two letters are clearly another instrumental case. It 

is impossible to make much out of this beyond assuming that the 
first is a name in the instrumental case, followed by a conjunc- 
tion ; which makes it probable that the last word, in the same case, 
is a name also. The last line contains the date, and has already 
been examined. It appears to read Rarttihasa masa divasa 20 — 
“ Twentieth day of Karttika.’’ 

The two words written upside dowm at the top of the inscription 
may be read Sachhasana hhavatii^ for there seems to be a stroke 
under the second letter, making it chli in preference to m, Tliis 
may be rendered “ May it be manifest ” — May it be clear to all.” 
The Sanskrit Sdhshdt, has the signification of ^‘manifest” being 
derived from aJesha^ the eye. 

Fig. 2 of plate ix is the bi-literal inscription discovered by 
Mr. E. C. Bayley in the Kangra hills. These counterpart legends 
are stated to be “ cut on two granite boulders, about thirty yards 
apart.” I shall simply quote the rendering of these as given in 
Thomas’s Priiisep (voL i., p 160). Bactrian, Kidshanyakisa aramd; 
‘Hhe garden of Krishnayasa.” Indian, Krashnayasasya arama 
madantasya : the garden of the happy Krishnayasa.” 

Fig. 3 of Plate ix. — This is taken from the lid of a brass box, 
which seems to have enclosed the usual silver and gold boxes 
devoted to the enshrinement of relics,” It was included among the 
relics sent home by Mr. Masson, but the place of its discovery is 
unknown. The inscription seems to have been badly executed at 
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the first, and the box has been very much rubbed, so that a correct 
delineation is difficult, if not impossible. I have a copy of my own 
which differs in some respects from that in the plate. There can be 
no doubt that we ought to begin with the date “/Saw 18 ,” &c., 
which has already been examined, and need not be further ref exTed 
to hem. After the date is a small blank, and then the inscription 
begins with what appears to be a name in the gen. G^m—Uasharesya. 
Taking the letters in order they readya, go or gi^ la or vi^ the letter 
we have assumed to be mw, and then two doubtful lettei's, possibly 
both of them w, or one n and the other d. My copy makes the next 
word ianr, and the last word seems to be parislilcaUi^ or parishjpaiti, 
for the character read slip differs somewhat from the sM of the 
Manikyala and Wardak insciiptions, and the last compound sti has 
not been met with before. The word seems to be connected with 
the I’oot Iccii^ “ to shine,” or spai^ “ to touch, take, connect,” and to 
both of which the sense of “making manifest” is applicable. 

Wardak Inscription. — Plate X. 

The inscription upon the Wardak urn is the longest we possess 
in the Bactrian charactei', after that of Kapur di giri. It is in a 
most perfect state of preservation, not a single letter has been 
obliterated, yet such are the difficulties attending the interpre- 
tation of these inscriptions that high authority pronounced this 
recoi'd to be written in no Sanskrit dialect. This opinion has been 
shown to be erroneous ; and some isolated passages have been trans- 
lated, but no satisfactory interpretation of the whole document has 
yet been accomplished — and I cannot boast of a complete success. 
I hope, however, to clear up a few points, and to render some ser- 
vice by stating the objections wdiich appear against some of the 
readings and interpretations proposed by my fellow-labourer Babu 
Rajendra Lai. The Bengal Journal, No. lY, of 1861 , contains 
his proposed translation of the document, but the writer dis- 
claims all desire of having it looked upon “ as other than ten- 
tative,” and expresses himself “fully prepared to surrender the 
version whenever further research will suggest another better fitted 
to suit the requirements of the monument.” Before proceeding to 
criticise I will perform the more grateful task of applauding the 
success he has achieved, especially in the reading of the name of 
the king, and in identifying him with the Ilushka of the Raja 
Tarangini. Tliis alone would have been a valuable, gain; but I 
am disposed to go further, and agree, in a great measui'e, with 
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Colonel Ounimigliam, in believing that however ranch the details 
may be improved, a very fair notion of the general scope of the 
record, has been obtained* 

Before entering upon a consideration of the document I must 
express my acquiescence in the opinions of Mr. Thomas and 
Eajendi'a Lai as to the want of due cave in the delinea,tion of the 
characters. They have been formed by a firm decided hand ; but so 
little trouble has been taken to mark the true oiitliues and nicer 
shades of distinction that it would seem as if the work had been exe- 
cuted from a copy by an engraver who was ignorant of the letters 
or language : take for an example the letter hli as it appears in the 
frequently recurring word hhavatii. It is also desirable that some 
guiding principle should be first laid downi for discriminating the 
letters r, and z?, which differ in some respects from the normal 
forms.. In the best examples of writing, as we have already seen, 
the r and the v are about equal in height, if there is any difference 
the V is longer than the r. In this document, however, the v appears 
to be generally short in the stem, but the main point of distinction 
is observed ; the horizontal line of the v being straight, that of the 
r curved at the point. The t is more true to the real form, being 
generally short in the perpendicular, and curled at the point of the 
horizontal. The line at the bottom of the letter g would appear to 
be an optional addition, for it is sometimes given and sometimes 
omitted in the same word agabhaga^ and it can hardly have any 
power in the word hhagman. 

The inscription opens with Smh for Samvatsara^ year; then 
follow the figures for 20, 20, 10 and 1, the year, therefore, is 51. 
The words Mdsga, or Mmsa, ‘‘ of the month and Artmmsiyasasteld^ 
Artemisius,’* followq and are succeeded by figures representing 15. 
The date, then, is loth Artemisius of the year 51.” The value of 
this date has already been discussed in a previous page, and needs 
no further notice here. 

Eajendra Labs amended reading of the first line, as given in a 
note at the end of his article, is— ^ 

Iniena gatrigem Samugum putra Vagamitegaso iga Icltaha dliar- 
masatam siga Vagamitega ViJiar Mritwa-wirmi Bkagamt Sdhyadanna 
sarir pandhareti or patidharetV* 

“ In this gatriga (cross way ?) the son of Samaguso of (the 
village) of Vagamitega has placed this pillar (of religion and virtue! f ), 
and that monastery of Vagamitega for the relics of the divine 
Sakya.” 

The reading of the first two words is clearly imena gatrigena^ 
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there is no o at the end of the last word, and its insertion in the 
reading is probably a mere slip of the transcriber or printer. The 
following letter is, I think, M, for it is identical in shape with the 
undoubted fire letters from the end of the third line ; if it bo a 
sibilant it must be the cerebral sh^ but the hh is preferable for the 
reason given. A. similar vaiiety in the form of the letter h is ob- 
servable in the fourth letter of line 2. The letters magu suc- 
ceed, but it is by no means clear that the final is 5 , or rather sg or ss^ 
the sign of the geuitive, as it differs materially from tlie final sg or 
ss of the word mdsya in the date, and of the w'ord Vagamm'egaBga a 
few letters further on. There are no means at present for deter- 
mining its true value, but the upper part of the character appears 
to be I and the lower part a conjunct y; the preceding letters 
being Bhamagu, we may arbitrarily read the Avlioie as a name 
Bhamagu/ya. The next word is and I think there can 

be no doubt of the following one being Yagmnaregasga^ not 
Vagamitegaso, for there is no i perceptible, and the middle con- 
sonant has the true normal form of the r. The next word is iga^ 
and then follows a series of 9 letters, which are perhaps the most 
difficult in the inscription, and out of which nothing satisfactory can 
be extracted. Mr. Thomas’s tentative transcription and Eajendra’s 
first and second versions are as follows : — 

Thomas, — KhaamgroMhana — siga, 

Bajendra. — 1. Khasavamri sehliala — siga, 

„ 2. Kkaha dliarmamtma — siga. 

The first letter may be admitted to be hh. The next is doubtful ; 
it may be a 5, for it is like the initial of the word which appears to 
be Budha^ in line 6 of the Manikyala inscription, or it may be a 
badly formed a ; the succeeding letter I have no hesitation in read- 
ing as c?, and that following as mi or mml,, making altogether 
hJicibadami or hhaadarnmi^ which I take to be 0 , word in tlie locative 
case, the horizontal stroke at the bottom of the mi jxjssibly having 
the power of doubling the consonant, and making mmi the common 
Prakrit form of the locative. The mi in ArientLngas and rnltm has no 
such mark appended ; some value must, therefore, be assigned to it, 
and that %vhich I have sug'gested is the most obvious. The next 
letter is a vei'j l.)ad one ; it may be hh or ; let us take it as ka. 
The following letter is da, the next a badly formed /, like the I in the 
undoubted word hisal at the beginning of line 2 ; the last two letters 
are Mga, upon which all are agreed. The reading then Is hhahcakmmi 
kadala iiga ; the first word may be the Sanskrit stanibha, and the last 
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may be the representative of sringa as suggested, but I am at a loss 
to propose any meaning for the whole. I would gladly adopt 
Eajendra’s last version, could I find the least warrant for it, as it 
affords an intelligible meaning; but a strict adherence to the text 
forbids the reading, and compels me likewise to reject a fancy I 
have sometimes indulged of the latter mmi being an imperfectly 
foimed g, which supposition would give us the word dagablia. We 
now come to a more intelligible passage, Vaga-mariga vUiarammi^ ^4n 
the vihara of Vaga-mariga.” The next letter is tu ; but the follow- 
ing one is doubtful, probably sti; the next m mmi^ making altogether 
apparently a locative. The nearest Sanskrit equivalent is 
stiiti “ praise ; ” but the Pali form of that word is tuti^ and tusti is 
hardly admissible for the Prakrit. The next word is Bhagavan^ not 
Bhagavat^ but the following name is doubtful ; it begins with Sa, 
and, although the next compound is more like shg than 7jy, the latter 
is preferable ; the Ic is supported by the word kmal in the next line, 
and a warrant for the conjunct y may be found in Mctsga and Vaga- 
maregasija. We thus get Sahja. The power of the next letter has 
hitherto been unknown. It resembles, however, the indubitable 
mu of the Taxila Plate, and as that sound is required here, we may 
assume it to have that power until a better offers. It is followed 
by an n apparently doubled ; but there can be no doubt of the word 
being in the gen. and so we will read Sahgmiunna, “ of ^akya- 
muni.” The last two words are distinctly sarfr paridkareti or parid- 
karedi, the latter being the true Prakrit form. The following is a 
consecutive reading, the doubtful letters being in Roman ; — 

Imena gatrigena Bkamagiilj 2 b putra Vaga-maregasya iya Kliaba- 
dammi KatZaZa iiga Vaga-^mariga viliarammi tuBthnnii Bliagavan 
/SVfkyamunna sa7dr paridkaredL 

I can find no authority supplying a meaning to the word gatriga. 
Rajendra Lai says, it may “possibly’^ have the sense of “crossway;” 
but this compels him to read “imena gatrigena” as a locative, 
though the phrase is iinequivocally in the instrumentaL May not 
the word apply to the urn in which the relic would seem to have 
been deposited, and be read, “With this urn.” The following 
words apparently mean, “ Yaga-marega, the son of Bhamagulya,” 
and the donor in a subsequent passage distinctly calls himself 
“ Hashtuna marega,” leawng little room for doubt as to “ Marega ” 
being the name of his family or sect. Vaga is possibly the Sans, 
vai'ga^ “ class.” The following doubtful words are not suggestive 
of any intelligible rendering but Vaga-mariga viliarammi may be 
translated “in the Yihara of Yaga-mariga,” The following 
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obscure word, tustimmi may possibly signify ‘ ^ in praise/^ Bhagman 
SaJcyamunna sariry mQB^^ “ the relic of the Holy ^akya/’ and the last 
word paridhareti or paridharedi is the Prakrit Causal form, from the 
root dhri^ to holdj to keep^ — and may be rendered as “ places, de- 
posits.” The obscurities in this passage are so great as to deter 
me from venturing upon any attempt at a literal translation, but the 
general meaning is, I think, sufficiently clear; viz.: “With this 
(votive urn?) of Yaga-marega, the son of Bhamagulya there is 
deposited a relic of the Holy §akya in the Yihar of Yaga-mariga.*^ 

Rajendra’s reading of the next passage m Ime7ia KmaldhJiilena 
Mahcmija rdjcitirdja Ruvishhasija agathagae bhavatu, which he 
translates, “ May the fruit of this depository of innumerable bless- 
ings (relic- deposit) be conducive to the good fortune of Huvishka, 
the great king and king of kings.” 

There is little objection to this reading beyond that which 
Mr. Bayley made to the reading of the 7th letter as Mi — ^it is cer- 
tainly not the same as the M in the preceding line. We have 
in the name of ^akyamunna assumed its power to be mu, and for 
consistency will so read it here. The reading will then be— 
Imena husal mdlena mcdia'-raja rajatiraja HiwesJikasya agahhagm 
hhcwatii. The second and third words occur in the Manikyala 
stone, on the left-hand side, where the initial is clearly Ic ; this re- 
moves all doubt which might arise from the malformation of the 
letter on the urn. The reading of the second word is mula^ the first 
letter appearing to be mu for the reasons above stated. This word 
I have supposed to mean “ foundation ” in the Mankyala inscription. 
The gist of this and of many other passages depends entirely upon 
the words agahliagae. This phrase occurs several times in this form, 
that is, in the locative case, which is employed in Pali for the 
dative, and may also stand for the inst. and genitive. At the end 
of the 3rd line, however, aya-Maycz the nominative is found; and 
in two instances we have a variety of the phrase in agahhaga 
patiiasancm {pT patiyakmam) hhavatu, Rajendra Lai has discussed 
the signification of the term at some length. In the first place he 
rejects Mr. Bayley’s idea of its meaning “ an exi^iation for sin,” on 
the ground that the Sanskrit agha^ “ sin,” would in all likelihood 
have been written with the Bactrian y/?,, and not y. In Pali, how- 
ever, there is a word aga or agu, meaning “sin” (GlouglTs Pali 
Yocab., p. 10), which would seem to be connected with a root ang; 
as in the Dhammapada, we meet the word cmangana^ “ sinless.” 
(Paussboll Dhammapada, pp. 23, 295 ; Y^eber in Zeitschiift Deiitsch. 
Morg. G^ell, voL xiv, p. 49). In Sanskrit also we have Agad^ “ sin.” 
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It is clear then that we may adopt the signification sin,” if desira- 
ble; and if taken in that sense the second word mnst stand 
for the Sanscrit breaking,” ^‘defeat.” Another reading 

which siig'gests itself is the Sanskrit mga^hlidga^ a portion of the 
bod}^ and a third is that which Rajendra aclopts “first 

or chief share,” but which he miderstands to signify “ good fortmie ” 
in the record before us. Let us now see if the word jyatisakmmn will 
help us. Rajendra reads tliis word 2 Ktrisasana^^\ and takes it to be 
the Sanskrit pratiidsana^^^ which he renders “control.” ThetiTie 
reading of the word in the inscription i^pati {ovpati)^ not being 
in tliis respect nearer to the equivalent proposed ; but kiscma is hardly 
admissible, because the second sibilant of the Sanskrit word is dental, 
while that in the inscription is palatal, and the sibilants are so 
clearly and regularly distinguished in Bactrian that very strong 
evidence is required to establish a case of confusion. The word may 
be either patiiakmcm, or patiyayancm^ for it is difficnit to distinguish 
s from ?/, and the changes may be rung upon these two letters— -the 
curve of the right limb of the first of them may also be intended 
for the anuswara, 1 cannot think of any satisfactoiy Sanskrit 
equivalent, for the only words which suggest themselves are 
pratisraya^ “ a house, refuge,” and a derivative from either kiiwatj 
“ continually, perpetually,” or yakis^ “ fame.” The word aga makes 
its appearance in a different combination in the Manikyala inscrip- 
tion, the first line of which reads, ^^ hhatarmya Tahuddhisa aga 
patiasae (or paliasae) ; the last word is the Sanskrit pratydsd “trust, 
confidence,” and hence this line appears to signify “ In hope of the 
‘Aga^ of the brother TabuddhL” If this be anything like the 
true sense all idea of aga signifying “ sin ” must be set aside. It 
is also very difficult to see how the word “body,” can have 
any application, and we are consequently driven back upon the word 
agra^ “chief, supreme,” which wo\ild make the above line read, “ In 
supreme hope of the brother Tabuddhi ” — a vague and unconvincing 
result. Agrci^ however, as a substantive, has the meaning of “ top, 
summit,” and hence may signify “ exaltation,” “ preferment.” The 
same word under the form dgd is used in Hindi, with the sense of 
“the front,” “that wMch is before,” “the Future;” and I am 
strongly inclined to believe that the latter is the true meaning' of 
the word in the inscription. At any rate it seems the most suitable 
of all the possible equivalents that we have examined, and it 
may accordingly be adopted. I shall gladly surrender it if a 
more appropriate or authoritative rendering is offered. Taking the 
word then to mean “the Future,” bhdga must slgnlij “lot,” and 
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patimsanam^ we may assume to mean perpetual,’’ the whole 
meaning ‘‘a lasting poii^ion in the world to come.” Turning 
now to the passage, a further difficulty meets us in the construc- 
tion of the sentence ; it begins with an instrumental, which 
is followed by a g-enitive, and ends with a locative and the verb. 
There seems to be no help for this, but to take one as a nominative, 
when we shall find the sense to be, May this meritorious founda- 
tion tend to (procure) a lasting future lot for Huvishka, the great 
king, king of kings.” The difference after all, between this and 
Rajendra’s version, is but little ; an exhaustive examination of all 
conceivable renderings of the phrase agabhagae seemed, however, to 
be desirable, and has not been, I hope, altogether unprofitable. 

The next two sentences are about the clearest in the w^hole in- 
scription ; Rajendra reads them — 

Mdtdpitd ndms ptisliae bJiavatu, Bhrdta name haspJianimategasya 
pusliae bhavatu. May it be to prosperity of the name (my) 
mother and father — may it be to the prosperity of my brother 
Hasphanimatega.” 

I can find no wmrrant for the reading which appears to 

have troubled Rajendra in his translation ; and the me is manifestly 
the possessive pronoun. I think the compound letter in the name is 
clearly shtJ’- — The word which he reads ‘^ptisae,’’ and for which he 
constructs the meaning nomishment, prosperity,” from the root 
push to cherish, is without doubt the (Sans. of the 

Taxila Inscription. In the Bimaran Yase we have seen the same 
word wnitten with a character intermediate bet^veeii the y and s, 
and in this inscription the two characters appear to be confounded. 
The ordinary form of the ^ never occurs in this Wardak inscription, 
but it cannot be conceived that the letter is altogether absent. The 
reading' of these sentences is— 

Mdda pjidar me puyae bhavatu, Blwadar me Hashtunamaregasya 
puya.e bhavatu. May it be to the honour of my father and mother 
— may it be to the honour of the brothers of me, Hashtimamarega.” 
The final r of indar and bhradar seems to represent the genitive plural. 

Rajendra’s reading of the next clause is— hlmshana 
tigamitmsya bhratigana puskae hliavatti. “May it be to the pros- 
perity of the brothers of Tig'amitra, the ornament of Suchyami.’^ 
“ The doubtful word,” lie says, being the first, SuchyamiJ" To me 
this word or -words seems not at all doubtfxil, but my reading is 
different. The first letter is io not sw, tlie next a simple ch not chj^ 
and Rajendra so reads the same character three times in the last 
line, and the third is me and not mi—ihe whole making iocha me, 
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my piirit 3 ^,” being the Sanskrit saucha. Rajendra’s hhushana 
is inadmissible, the sibilant, if it be one, is palatal, not cerebral, and 
ongiit not to be confounded with it. The letter seems to be pre- 
ferably y, making hkuya^ which I suppose to represent the Sanskrit 
the optative of giving the sense “May it be to my 
purity.” The remainder of the sentence reads natiga mitrasa hhati- 
gcma puyae bkavatu. The first word I suppose to be the Sanskrit 
“a grandson,” or preferably “a relative,” which becomes ndtdhi 
Hindi, and supplies a meaning consistent with the contest. Bhati-- 
gamyQ> genitive plural, which Rajendra read as hhrdtigana “brothers,” 
is rnore probably the Sans, hlmrtti^ “protector for a clause has been 
specially devoted to the brother, and the orthography of the word 
differs. The reading of this clause is Socha me hlimja, Natiga mitrasa 
hkatigana puyae bkavatu, “ May it be to my purity — may it tend to 
the honour of relative and friend (and) of (my) protectors.” 

Rajendra’s reading of the next clause is Mahisachya C/yuwa- 
tegasya aga-bhaga pansdsana bkavatu^ “ May it ensure to the higdily 
pure (or the great minister) Ugamatega control over good fortune.” 
The first word is either MahUdcka ox Maliiyacka^ for it is impossible 
to distinguish with certainty whether the character is intended for 
s or y ; the word occurs again lower down, and there the form of 
the letter gives some ground for reading it asy. Rajendra supposes 
the word equivalent to Malta suchi “ highly pure,” or mahd sachiba^ 
“ great minister but neither of these is satisfactory in sense, and 
the orthography is objectionable. The whole sentence reads, 
Maliisacha Vaga-inaregandm aga-bhaga patisakma bkavatu. The first 
word appears to be a term qualifying the second, which, as we have 
seen above, is the name of the donor’s family or class, and one 
would expect it to have some religious or sectarial meaning. There 
was a sect of the school of Rahula designated malnsaka ” (Bour- 
nouf, Int. p. 446) and this term is so like the one in our text, that 
we may presume them to have some connection. This clause then 
will read as follows, “ May this work tend to the lasting (happ^'-) 
future lot of the MakUacka Yaga-maregas,^^ 

Rajendra’s reading of the first clause in the third line is Sarva- 
sativena drya gatichinae bkavatu^ “ May it prove conducive to the 
moral improvement of mankind.” I read Savva sattana aroga 
daclihinae bkavatu,” The letter tt (or tw) is a new form, but the 
body of it is clearly The formation of the ckht is curious, the 
stem extending above the semicircular top, and so far resembling 
mi As, however, the vowel is appended in addition there can be 
no hesitation in reading it as cMi The vowel mark * is more 
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clstinct on tlie imi itself, passing, as it ought, right tlirongli the 
letter. Sattcma is a genitive plural from the Sans. Sat, and signifies 
in Pali, wise,” learned (Clough 2S) dcwhhma is the Sans, dahshina. 
The whole may be confidently rendered, “May this tend to the 
health and reward of all the learned.” 

Eajendra says the next clause, “ has a long string of names of 
objects, most of which are unintelligible,” and he offers no explana- 
tion of any part of it. I am reluctantly compelled to come to much 
the same conclusion; but some of the woi'ds are intelligible, and 
afford a clue to the drift of the passage. The first three words seem 
to be Sans, avesana, passion, demoniac possession rdga, 

“ desire, lust and parsa, Sans, sparsa, “ touch ” “ contact.” The 
succeeding letters are tascivahhavagaso, I cannot sugg’est any mean- 
ing for taki, as the palatal s precludes us from assuming' the word 
to be either trisMd, “ thirst,” or ti^dsa, “ fear,” The ta may possibly 
belong to the preceding word making sparata instead of parsa, 
and then the next word would be kiva, Sans, sdva, a corpse. The 
succeeding word is in all probability hJidva, state, condition of mind; 
but(7ase, the following one, is unintelligible. After this come the 
words atra antara, “ hereupon.” Some letters follow which are 
difficult to read with precision, and I am unable to discover any 
meaning until we get towards the end. The last words appear to 
read ampanta sarvma puyae hhavatu, “may it be to the honour of all 
incorporeal beings (emancipated spirits ?).” So far then as this 
clause of the inscription is readable, it appears to begin with an 
aspiration for the removal of passion, lust, and ceremonial impurity, 
and to conclude with a desire that the work (of building the vihar) 
may be to the honour of all emancipated souls. 

Eajendra’s reading of ±he next clause is MaJiikichayyarlmna 
satzvasangena avashati ganasya parivara cJia aga-hliaga parUasana 
hliavatu, “ May it ensure control over good fortune to those who 
observe the autumnal fast abasatha, as also to their domestics 
and such pious cong'regations as are capable of noble conduct.” 
My fellow-labourer must forgive me for saying that here he seems 
to have given the reins too freely to his imagination, I cannot ac- 
quiesce in the reading sativasangena, nor in the greater part of the 
translatio]!. The first word is the same as that we have above read 
as malnkiclia ; the next is a name Mohanasa ; the next is dam, pro- 
bably “a slave,” “servant.” It is difficult to say what the 
next compound character is intended for, as we have no exact 
parallel to it. The body of it is v, so that it may be intended for 
TV, and be only a faulty execution or a variety of the character 
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wMcb. occurs at the beginning of this line in the plate. If so the 
word is probably sarvim, which compels ns to suppose the letter s 
to have been oniittedj and the phrase to read dasa sarvma instead of 
dasarvincL In offering tliis suggestion I may be making up for 
own deficiencies, but I see no other way of getting through the 
difficulty. The following word is avctsliatri or which 

Rajendi'a takes to mean the religious observance. I find 

no authority for considering the dvasatJia to be a Buddhist institii- 
tioii, but even if it be, the orthography differs too materially from 
that of the word anvcishatri to be taken as its original. The nearest 
equivalent appears to be inquirer,” “searcher.” The 

next word is ganasa^ “ of the band or class ; ” those succeeding are 
parivara cha, “ and the train,” which is followed by aga-hhaga 
pansakmcmi hhavatii. The whole of it appears to signify, “ May 
there be a perpetual happy future lot for all the servants of the 
Mahisacha Rohana, and for his train of attendant students.” 

The last clause Rajendra reads Mistugmsya clia agahliaga hhavatitj 
“May it ensure good fortune to Mistugra.” The only objection to 
this reading is to the rendering of the second charactei'. The 
first part of this character is clearly the cerebral and when we 
consider the few consonants that can be added to this letter, we 
shall have little hesitation in reading the compound as The 
whole will then read Mitthagassa cha aga-hhaga hhavatUy “ May there 
be a (happy) future lot for 

The last line written in larger characters is thus rendered by 
Rajendra Esha vilidru mansthdnna mahdsangigana patigalia, This 
vihara is the asylum of the houseless of the great congTegation.” 
The first two words are clearly viharam, the termination of the 
last word, however, seems to be erropeous, the accusative being 
employed as a nominative. The following word, which Rajendra 
reads asanstlidncma, presents some difficulties. The first two 
characters are pretty certainly cmn^ but the following is the palatal 
rs, and certainly cannot be taken as sth. But giving the compound 
its proper equivalents we get the impossible combination asanrk 
To escape from this difficulty we can only suppose the compound to 
be sr instead of n', which will give the word asansrana, a word 
which has much the same meaning as Rajendra’s asansthdnana ; 
but may possibly have also some peculiar sectarial signification, 
being connected as it is with the McdidsangMs^ the gneat sectarians. 
Parigralia signifies “accepted,;” it has also the meaning “belong- 
iiigto” (Clough, 115). The passage may. therefore, be temslated 
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This fTAmYr belongs to the asank*as (or, ^ to the houseless ’) of 
the gToat congregation.’^; 

Proposeb Translation. 

Year 51— Artemisius 15. — With this (votive urn I) of Vaga- 
niarega, the son of Bhamagulja, there is deposited a relic of tile Holy 
Sakya m the vihar of Vaga-mariga. May this meritorious foundation 
tend to (procure) a lasting future lot for Iluveshka, the great Mng, 
king of kings : may it be to the honour of my father and iiiother : 
may it be to the honour of the brothers of me, Hashtuna-marega : 
may it be to my purity : may it tend to the honour of relative and 
friend, and of (my) protectors : may this work tend to the lasting 
future lot of the Maliisacha Vaga-maregas : may this tend to the 
healtli and reward of all the learned. (The next clause is not fully 
intelligible, but appears to begin with an aspiration for the removal 
of passion, lust, and ceremonial impurity, and to conclude with a 
desire that the work of building the vihar may be to the honour of 
all emancipated souls.) May there be a perpetual (happy) future 
lot for all the servants of the Mahisacha Rohana and for his train of 
attendant students : may there be a happy future lot for Mitthaga. 

This Yihar belongs to the Ascmsras (or to the houseless ”) of 
the great congregation. 

Before dismissing this inscription I may remark that there 
appears to have been an attempt at writmg a portion of it in verso. 
The fourth line apparently concludes with a couplet of twelve 
syllables, and is preceded by a couplet of eleven. 

Fig, 2 of plate x has been already examined in page 233, and 
the greater part of Fig. 3, comprising the date, has also been referred 
to. The words following the date are Malmrmjasa Gushcmam raja. 
Of the great king Gushan.” The substitution of ^ for / is a common 
one, as we have already seen in several instances. Here the word 
Giisltan is apparently used as the name of a king not of a people. 

These two last inscriptions were discovered and published by 
Colonel Oimningliam, Bang. J., xxiii, 705. The first of them con- 
tains a few letters more than are given in the Plato ; the second 
two lines more ; but the dates, being the most important parts, 
were alone included in our plates. Nothing is knowm of these in- 
scriptions beyond the fact of their having been found, the one at 
Oliiud and the other near Panjtar, in the Yusafzai country. It is to ])e 
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regretted that so little is known about them. A description of the 
positions in which they were found, and some account of the per- 
fection or imperfection of the stones and the inscriptions would be 
of service in any attempted translation. 

Notes on the Alphabet. 

The characters of the Taxila Plate are so clear and so well 
defined that a few notes upon them and upon the characters in 
fig. 8 of plate iv. will be useful for reference. 

The letters r, and v, which have hitherto been frequently con- 
founded, here appear in their true normal forms. The t is short in 
the stem, and curled at the point of the horizontal line. The r and 
V are longer in the, stem than the^; the horizontal line of the 
r is curled like the if, but that of the v is perfectly straight. These 
are the true; points of distinction, and ought never to be disregarded 
without strong reason. That variations do occur is certain, as we 
have seen in the Wardak inscription (page 256) ; but all the best 
specimens of writing mark the points of distinction above defined. 

I have incidentally stated some of the reasons for the emenda- 
tions in respect of the letters ch and chJi ; but the following general 
summary may be acceptable. The fii’st form of the ch, of which 
two slightly varying specimens are given, has long been conclu- 
sively settled by the Kapur di Ghi inscription and the coin legends. 
The second form, of which also there are two slightly different 
types, is well exemplified and decided by the Taxila Plate. The 
third form is nsed in the word Chaitra in fig. 2, plate x, and is em- 
ployed for the copulative cha in the Manikyala Iiiscription. The fourth 
form is so used in the Wardak Inscription as to leave no doubt of 
its power. The earliest form of the cM is that of the Kapur di 
Giri edicts. The second form, found on Mr. Bayley’s seal, departs 
slightly from this type by omitting the transverse line. The 
transition from this form to the third, by converting the angular 
to a semi-circular top, is easy and manifest. This letter has usually 
been read as ch, but is very clearly chk for reasons I have stated 
above (page 228), chief of which are its similarity to the earlier 
forms of the chh, and its being the constant representative of the 
Sanskrit ksh. The fourth form is found in the Wardak Inscription 
in line 8 of plate x, in the word dachliina for tlal'shina (see page 262). 

The two forms of the letter y are found in the word puyae in the 
Bimaran and Wardak Yase Inscriptions. This word is wTitten with 
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the ordinary form of the y in the Taxila Inscription in precisely the 
same phrases, and there cannot be the slightest doubt of its being 
the same. The first form differs sufficiently from the s to mark a 
difference in pronunciation, and the second is probably only a care- 
less manner of writing. 

The additional form of the Kli is found in the Wardak Inscrip- 
tion, line 2, and in the word Kliushan of the coin legends (plate iv, 
fig. 7 A). 

The reasons for reading the character thi are given in page 239, 
where it is shown to occur in the word tkira for the Sanskiit stlura* 

There can be no doubt as to the character mw, which is found so 
distinctly in the word Sdkyamum in the Taxila plate. The second 
form, however, is not quite so certain, but still there is little room 
for doubt. It resembles the certain form of the 7nu more than any other 
letter ; it occurs in what seems to be a faulty spelling of the same 
name Sahyanmni in the Wardak Inscription; and wherever it occurs 
the sound rnii appears to be suitable (see pp. 242, 253, 259). 

The variety of the letter 5, which has been read si, occurs twice 
on the Taxila plate in the word Chhcvtrapasi, and it is difficult to see 
what else than the vowel ^ can be expressed by the curl of the 
point. The same twist appears to be added to the letter t at the 
end of line 2; but this is not quite certain as the plate is much 
decayed in this spot. 

khs — See line 2 of Taxila Plate. 

tt — See lines 1 and 3 of the Taxila Plate where it is the represen- 
tative of the Sanskrit sht and shtlu It also occm’S in a short inscilp- 
tion published in the Beng. J. for 1802, page 178, where it greatly 
troubled Rajendra Lai, who finally read it as jna, and the word in 
which it is found as prdjna* The word, however, is clearly pretta, 
Sans, pm/? to, dear.” 

plis — See coin legend. Plate iv, fig'. 7 h. 

llw — The first form of this compound is found on the coins, and 
was so read by Colonel Cunningham (Ben. J. xxiii, p. 695). The 
second form is found in the word hhrata in the Taxila, Peshawar and 
Wardak Inscriptions. 

rt, rt, rdh, &c. &c.- -The conjmict form of the r preceding a con- 
sonant is found in two shapes That of the rv and rdh of the 
Taxila and Bimaran Inscriptions (plate iii), and that of the rv in 
the word Sarva in the coin legend (plate iv, fig. 7 c). This latter 
form is found combined with other consonants in the Manikyala and 
W ardak Inscriptions, and its power may be now considered settled. 

The two forms of the rm differ from the ordinary way of pre- 
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fixing the f, Colonel Cunningham was the first to read this com- 
poimd. The character rmi, which occurs in the Manikyala Inscrip- 
tion is doubtful. 

“This compound is found in the word Iswara (plate ivj 
fig. 7 c) ; and I may here repeat what I have before stated in page 
240, that conjunct consonants appear to be always joined to the 
right-hand limb of this letter and the letter y, while vowels are 
added to the left. 

sIih-^The first form of this compound occurs in the name 
Kaneshka, line 3 of the Manikyala Inscription. The second form 
in the name Huvishka, Wardak Vase, line 4. 

See Wardak Vase, line 5. 

The first form of the was made known by Mr. Norris in 
his article on the Kapur di Giii Inscription. The second will be 
found in Mr. Thomas’s Alphabet (Prinsep’s Essays ii, p. 166). The 
foim sir. occurs in the word read Strategasa''^ by Colonel Cun- 
ningham. 

sy — The two forms of this compound are fomid in lines 1, 2, and 6 
of the Wardak Inscription. And it maybe here stated that the 
first appears to be the common way of adding a conjunct y. See 
the words read as Oiilya and Sahya in lines 2 and 3 of the same in- 
scription. 

pr, tr^ ^c. — The adjunct form of the rhas long been well-known. 

parij mm^ (J^c. — The form of the anuswara has also been long 
recognised, but a few examples are given from the Taxila Plate. 
The and to are worthy of attention. 

I cannot conclude this paper without expressing my thanks to 
Mi\ Thomas for many valuable hints and for references to books of 
authority not within my reach. The characteristic care and accuracy 
with which he has prepared the Taxila plate will bo appreciated as 
much by my readers as by myself. 
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AitT. X . — On the Indian Embassies to Rome^ from the Reign of 
Claudius to the Death of Justinian— continued from p. 298 of 
the XIXth Volj, Journ, R,A.S. By O. be B. Priaulx^ Esq. 

[^Read 17th Xovemhei', 1SB2.’] 

Afteb the fall of Palmyra and the many disasters wliich about this 
time overwhelmed Alexandria, the far East ceased to occupy the 
Eoman mind or much place in Koman literature. India and the 
name of Buddha are however to be met with in Christian contro- 
versial writings of the third and fourth centuries directed against 
the Manichman hei’esy. They occur, in Archelaus’ account of his 
disputation with the hmresiarch Manes held at Oharra in Mesopo- 
tamia^ (a.b. 275-9), in the Catacheses of Cyril of Jerusalem 
(a.b. 361), and in the Heresies of Epiphanius (a.b. 375), which all 
trace back the Manicheean doctrine to one Scythianus and his 
disciple Terebinthus, whom they connect with India in this wise. 
Scythianus, of Scythian descent, though by birth a Saracen of the 
Saracens of Palestine and thus familiar with the Greek language 
and literature,^ was a contemporary of the Apostles, and a merchant 
engaged in the India trade. In the course of his business he 
had several times visited India ; and while there, being a man of 
an inquiring mind and great natural parts,® had made himself 
acquainted with the Indian philosophy.^ In his maturer years, 
having now amassed great wealth, while returning homeward 
through the Thebais, he fell in, at Hypsele,® with an Egyptian slave 

1 Tide Arclielai et Mauetis Disputatio : ed. Eacagnii, 1 p., 93-4 pp. This 
work, written originally in Syriac, 1 refer to, because it is Cyril’s and Epipbanins’s 
authority for their notices of Scythianus. Cyril says this heresy sprang up in 
the reign of Probus (a.d. 276*82), Catechesis, vi., 20. 

2 aTTo rtjg ^apaKTfvns opjjiwjjLeifov Kara da ra rspjxara rijQ naXai(TTf)vrjQj 
TovT&ffri av Tig Appajdi^j avarpa^aprog\ovroc ^KvQiavog av roig Trpoaiprijxavoig 
TOTtoiQ TraidsvQatg rfiv ^BWgvipv jXoxrffav ^ rgv to)v ypa^ftarwv iratdsLav' 
Epipban. Ad. Hseres, E. II., 66, 1§, 618 p., I. y. 

3 *'Valde dives ingenio et opibus, sicut hi qui sciebant eum per traditionem 
nobis quoque testificati sunt,” Archelaus, ib. 

^ Epiphanius, who writes with theological bitterness throughout, alone alludes 
to his Indian acquirements, but makes him little better than an Indian juggler : 
Kai yap ^ yogg gv airo rtjg to>v Ivdojv ^ AtyvTrtav Kai aQifOjivQov aofiag, ib., 3§, 

3 TrXovrtp iroXXtp airap$£tc ^ Krg/itaaiv ^dvaptarwv icj roig aXXoig rotg airo r/;s; 
Ivdtag, ^ aXQoiv wept rgy Otj^aiSa aig *Til/tfXgp, Epiph., ib., 2 §, 
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girlj whom lie bongiit and married, and who persuaded him to settle 
in Alexandria.^ Here he applied himself to the study of and 
mastered the Egyptian learmng,^ and here formed those pecnliar 
opinions which, with the assistance of his Giie disciple and slave 
Terebinthus, he embodied in four books,® the source of all Manichaeaii 
doctrine. Here, too, he heard of the Jewish Scriptures ; and 
wishing to converse with the Jewish doctors,^ he set forth with 
Terebinthus for Jerusalem, and in Jerusalem met, and in a scornful 
and self-willed spirit disputed, with the Apostles of Christ; and 
there, after a short time, died.® At his death, Terebintluis either 
inherited or seized upon his books and other wealth, and hurrying 
to Babylon, proclaimed himself learned in the wisdom of Egypt.® 
He also took the name of Buddha (BcaBSa?, Buddas), and gave out 
that he was born of a virgin, and had been ‘brought up on the 
mountains by an angel.’ Some twenty years after the death of 

^ Qase eum suasifc haHtare in Alg5’pto magis qnam in desertis/’ Archelaiis# 
ib., and Cyril, C. vi. c xxii., rtji' AKt^avdpsim^ oLKijaas, he thus locates Min in 
Alexandria. Ib., 184 p., I. Eeischl., ed. 

* “In qua provineia cum .... habitaret, Egyptiornm sapicntiam didiB- 
cisset/’ Arch elans, ib. 

3 Epjphanius, 2 § ib. and Cyril assert that Scythianus wrote these bonks, 
/rchelaus, on the other hand, that Terebinthus was their author. These books 
Mysteriorum, Capitiiioriun, Evangeliuin, {ov -xoi^rov '!ripiiy(^ovcrav, Cyril, 

ib.) et uovitsimuin omnium Thcsaunim appellavit,” Archelaus, ib. 

^ Erf-fo; atn}i!(ni rrior vt Up- (p}irf(i i:j d j'ofsot; rreoi rrjc rov h'n/Tfwif rnirrrarrfwgf 

&e. Epipbanius, ib. Placuit Scythiano discurrere in Judeeam, ut ibi con* 
giederetur cum omnibus quicunqiic ibi videbantur doetores.” Archelaus, ib. 
Cyrii merely mentions that he went to Judtea and polluted the country by his 
presen^'e : 4 Xvni]vn<7p.at r/ju yojort*-, ib. 

« Ep'phanins will have it that he fell from the house-top and so died — the death 
also of 'J erebinthns. Archelaus morclv says that arrived in Judea he died; and 
Cju’tl, that he die, I of a disease seat by the Lord, rov vofrtp Bavarwaac 6 Kuofct,-. ib. 

^ 'i’erebinthus dicens omni se sapientia -Egyptiornm repleium et vocari non 
jam Teiebinthiiiii seb alium Buddam nomine, sJnque hoc nomcn impo.sit'.im, ex 
qiiudam autem virg'ne natum se esse, s'mul et ab Angelo in montibus eriu- 
tritum. Archelaus, 97 p. Epiphanius asserts that he took the name of Buddha, 
tva pi/ KMrnObinoQ yfrijrart, ib. Cyril, omitting the virgin birth, that he took it 
because he was known, and condemned in Judaea for his doctrine, ib, 23§. But 
Petrus Siculus, a.u. 790, and Photius, 890, give further details : *0 fisv 'SiKvBtavog 
£ro\i.i7}<ri} Ilarjpft tauroj^ oi o^iaaaC b ba Bovbcag viop rov B^av llarpoSt fic w^p* 
Btvov vs ytysr7}(j0at ^ sv rotg opSfTtv avarpstpstsBai. ^ biovtk'a itaQ-qrag 

b avrxptvTTog njr jrXavrjc KtipvKaQ aTTstrTSiXsv, .Beischl, note to Cyril, ib. 

7 Besides this Buddha, Ter^ebinthus, there is a second Buddas, Baddas, or 
Adda^, one of the twelve disciples of Manes, who preached his doctrine in Syria ; 
and a third Bud or Buddas Periodeutes, who lived ad. 57u : Christinnorum in 
Persldi linitiinisqiie Indiarum regionibus euram gerens. Sermonem Indicum 
coluisse dicitur, ex quo librum Calilagh et Bamnagh (Kalilah va Dimna, de bonk 
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IpipliaiiiTis, Hieroiiymns (a.d. 420) mcidentally notiees the manner 
of Buddha’s birth. Having enlarged on the honour in which 
virginity has been ever held, and how to preserve it some women 
have died ; or how, to avenge its enforced loss, others have killed 
either themselves or their ravishers ; he goes on to say, that among 
the G-ymnosophists, there is a tradition, that Buddha, the founder 
of their philosophy, was born from the side of a virgin.^ 

Of these writers Hieronymus is the only one who directly refers 
to the Indian Budcliia, and of ancient writers is the first who 
correctly narrates the manner of Buddha’s birtli ; and 3"et his notice 
of him is by no means so full and satisfactory as that of Clemens, 
written some two centuries before. For Ciemens described Buddha 
as a man and moral lawgiver, and as a man raised to deity by his“ 
own supreme majesty and the reverence of his followers ; shoi'tly 
indeed, but how truthfully and characteristically! when compared 
with Hieronymus, who knows him as the founder of the Gymnoso- 
pliists, of the Hindu philosophy, which is as much as if a Hindu 
should see in Mahomet the author of the Western religions. 

Again, Hieronymus gives Buddha a virgin mother. But a virgin 
mother is unknown to the Buddhist books of India and Ceylon, and 
belongs — derived perhaps from some Chinese or Christian source*— 
to the bastard creed of the Buddhists of Tartary.® Under any 

moribus et apta conditione animi.—Geldemeister de Eebusind., 104 p.) Syrlace 
reddidit,” Asseman. Bib. Orientalis, III. 219, but as the work bad been already 
translated into Persian by order of Ghardes (a.d. 5.31*579) “ Syriacam versionem 
proxime post Persieam fecit Bud Periodentes/* Asseman. ib., 222 p. 

i “ Contra Jovianum Epistolse, Pt. I., Tr. IL, c. 2G : ^'Apud Gymnosopbistas 
inde quasi per manus hujusopinionis traditurauctoritas, quod Buddam principem 
dogmatis eornm e latere suo virgo generavit."’ 

- According* to the Nepauicse “ IS- either Adi Buddha nor an^' of the Paneba 
Buddha Dbyani .... were ever conceived in mortal womb, nor had they father 
or mother, but ceriain persons of -morial mould have attained to such excellence 
.... as to have been gifted with divine wisdom .... and these were .... 
Sakya Sinha,” Hodgson, Buddhist Eel., 68 p. And the Thibe(an books from 
the Sanskrit, among the qualities required of the mother of Buddha place this 
one : elle n'a pas encore enfant6,” to which Poiicaux appends this note : 

*'Mais il nest pas dit qu elle sera vierge.” Hist. de. Bouddha, tr. de Foucaux. dhe 
Singiialese : Our Vanquisher was the son of Suddhadaua and Maya/’ Maha- 
wanso, 'i’urner, p. 9, XJpham, 25 p. Indeed the Virgin mother seems strange to 
the Indian mind, vide Birth of Parasu-Eama, Maurice, Ind., H. 93, and 
of Ciirishna, Harivansa, Lect. 59, Langlois. Accoialing to the .Mongols “ Sou- 
dadani .... epousa Maha*mai, qui, coneut par4‘infiuence‘diviiie 

\m fils le 15 du dernier mois d6t6,” Klaproth. Mem. sur i'Asie, 11, 01 p. 
Whether, however, the Tartars borrowed the idea from the Christians or it is 
original among them may be a question. For i find among the Mongols tliat 

U 2 
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circumstances, tliis dogma of Tartar Buddhism^ could Kscarcely haye 
reached Hieronymus ; and he here writes, it may be presumed, on 
the authority of Archelaus or Epiphariius, and confounds through 
ignorance the Manichmaii with the Indian Buddha. 

W^ith regard to the Buddha of Archelaus, Cyril, and Epiphanius, 
when we remember the many points of at least superficial resem- 
blance between Buddhism and Christianity, and the proselytising 
spirit of both religions, we may well wonder that so few of the 
early Christian fathers have known the name of Buddha 5 and’ that 
of these few, Archelaus and his copyists have so little appreciated 
its religious significance, that they speak of it merely as of a name 
assumed byTerebinthus, and so assumed, Epiphanius asserts, because 
it is the Assyrian equivalent of the Greek word Terebinthiis.® 
They in fact connect the Manichsean heresy with India,® not 
through the name of Buddha, but through Scythianus and his Indian 
travels and familiarity with Indian learning. 

But if the Indian Buddha was unknown to Archelaus, he 
' certainly was not unknown to the disciple and successor of 
Scythianus, who took his name; probably, because it was sym- 
bolical of his own mission, and of himself as destined to inaugurate 
a new era in the history of mankind ; and because by it he con- 
nected his own system of religion, which was eclectic and concilia- 
tory, with the religions of the East. But, this notwithstanding*, 
Manich^ism, the Gnostic perhaps excepted, is that scheme of Chris- 
tianity with which the Buddhist faith has the least affinity. For 
the Manichsean was an essentially speculative, metaphysical creed, 
or rather a philosophy from and to which a religion and morality 
were derived and attached, and of which Manes was but the author 

Alankava, the ancestress of three great Tartar tribes, after a certain night vision, 
se trouva fort surprise de cette apparition ; laais elle 3e fut beaueoup plus, 
lorsq’elle appercut qu’elle etait grosse sans quelle eut connu aucun homme.’* 
Alankava. Diet. Orient., D’Herbelot. And of the great Lao Tseu, who is some- 
what anterior to Buddha, the Chinese believe that his muiiier conceived him im- 
pressed '' de la vertu vivifiante du Ciel et de la Terre/' Mailla, Hist, de la Chine, 
xiii, 571 p. 

1 Indeed I suspect that the Tartars were not at this time Buddhists, for of the 
Buddhist faith Klaproth writes, “qu’elle n'a commence Use rdpandre an nord 
de ITIindoustan que 60 A.D.; et beaueoup plus tard (the 7th century id., 88 p.), 
dans le Tubet et dans lesautres contrees de TAsie Ceatrale," U. S., 93 p. 

2 T{p]l3Ly&ov .... fiBTOvo^aa$evToc 'BovS8a Kara t7)p kaavpmp yXuidaap, 
Bpiph., ib. . 

® ‘'Error quoque Indicus Manetem tenuit qui duo pugnantia ISTumina intro- 
duxlt/' Ephrem Syrus from Assemann, though as Assemann very justly observes 
the two hostile deities are evidence not of an Indian but a Eendian origin. 
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and expotinder. Buddliism, on the other hand, spite of its real 
atheism and its Nirvana, is a religion eminently practical, formal, 
and ritual, of which Buddha is the great central sim, and his 
example, wisdom, and precepts, the world wherein his followers 
live, move, and have their being’.^ 

The next incidental notice of India belonging to these times is 
to be found in Damascius’ Life of Mdorus, preserved by Photius.® 
It is an account of some Brahmans who visited Alexandiia, and 
lodged in the house of Severus, Consul a.d. 470. They lived, we 
are told, veiy reputabl^^, after the manner of their people. They 
frequented neither the public baths nor any of the city sights, but 
kept within doors as much as they could. They ate palms and 
rice, and drank water. They were not mountain Brahmans, nor yet 
common Indian folk, but something between both, Just agents for 
the Brahmans in the city, and for the city with the Brahmans. 
What they reported of the Brahmans quite tallied with all one reads 
about them : as that, by their prayers, they can bring down rain, 
and avert famine and pestilence, and other incurable ills.® They 
told also of the one-footed men, and the great seven-headed ser- 
pent, and other strange marvels. 

I suspect that the prophetic and supernatural powers of the 
Brahmans were greater on the shores of the Mediterranean than on 
the banks of the Ganges. The one-footed men were a favourite 
Hindu myth, and known in Europe from the days of Gtesias. The 
seven-headed serpent maybe referred either to that king of theNagas, 
who with his seven folds covered the body of Buddha, and shielded 
j)im with Ms crests, or to the seven-headed serpent on which Yishnu 
reposes,^ But whatever the tales of these men, the question arises, 

i See, however, Lassen, Ind. Alterthumsk., III., 406 p., who finds traces of the 
infiiienee of Buddhism in the religion of Manes. IsL In the two opposite prin- 
ciples of Manichseism. 2nd. In its account of the world’s origin. 3rd. In the 
laws which it supposes determine the several existences of individual souls in 
their progress towards final emancipation ; and 4th. In its final destruction of the 
world. But without denying that these dogmas may have been !)orrowed from 
Buddhism, it must be allowed that they may just as probably be the result of 
independent thought applied to the great problems of which they are supposed 
to be the solution. 

^ Vide Photii Bib., ed. Schotti, 1042 p. : ijKov rTg rrpog rov ^eSrjpoy 

Kara tt^v AXs^aj^dpEiaVy Kat edE^aro atpag oiKiip tctqj^ etc. This visit 
must have taken place, therefore, before Severus took up his residence in Home, 
and before his consulship. 

3 So Onesecritus : t(pri Bavrovg rutv Tripi ^vmv ttoXXw wpo<X3)j.iacnij}v 

voffwvj Straho, xv"., I., 65, and Bio Crysostom, Oratio xlix. 

^ Hist, clu Bouddha, Foncaux trans., 354 p. And compare Vishnu Parana, 
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wliy came tliey to Alexandria? They were not Biercliants, or the^^ 
would have been found in its markets; and they travelled neither 
for their own mstrnetion nor for that of others, or they would have 
mixed with the world, and not avoided the haunts of nieii. What- 
ever might be their object, they so lived that they could learn 
nothing, teach nothuig. 

Of direct notices of India subsequent to the fall of Palmyra, I 
find a short one in a Bescription of the Whole World, extant only 
in Latin translations, but originally written in Greek about a.d. 350, 
and seemingly by some eclectic in religion. In the farthest East, 
it places the Eden of Moses, and the sources of that great river, 
which, dividing itself into four branches, is severalty known as the 
Geon, Phison, Tigris, and Euphrates. Here dwell — and we are 
referred to the authority of some unnamed historian^ — the Carmarii, 
a good and pious people, who know neither moral nor physical ill. 
They all live to the age of 120, and no father ever sees his children 
die.® They drink wild honey and pepper, and they eat a bread and 
use a fire both which daily come down from heaven ; and the fire is 
so hot, that it would burn them up did they not run and hide them- 
selves in the river until it returned to its own place. They wear 
garments of a stuff that scarcely ever soils, and then recovers all its 
freshness on being passed through fire. Next them, to the west, 
are the Brahmans. Like the Carmani, they are subject to no king, 
and live happily, sharing something of their neighbours’ felicity. 
Their food is fruits, pepper, and honey. Tiien follow five other 
nations, and we arrive at the greater India, whence comes silk (or 
wheat), with all other necessaries, and the Indians live happily, and 
in a country large and fertile. Next to India Major is a land which 
is rich in everything. Its inhabitants are skilled in war and the 
arts, and aid the people of India Minor in their ^vars with the 
Persians. After these comes India Minor, subject to India 
Major ; it has numberless herds of elephants, which are exported 
to Persia. 

I'y Wilson, 205, where Ananta is described with a thousand heads, with the 
plate in Moors Pantheon, representing Vishnu on the seven-headed '"Ananta 
contemplating the creation, with Brahma on a lotos springing from his navel to 
perform it,” Plate 7. 

1 ‘‘ Bt htec qiiidem de prsedictis gentibus historicus ait,” Jiirotianos Oeogra- 
phicus, Descriptio totius Orbis, 21?, 510 p, IP, Geog. Grteci Minores. 

2 Their great age the Carmani share with others: ^'Cyrnos Indoriim genus 
Isigonns aunis 140 vivere. Item Ethiopas Macrobios et Seras existimat,” Piin., 
HiSt. Nat., vii,, 2 ; Strabo, xv., 15. But their other biecsings, that they die each 
in hk tuia arid know no ills, are their own. 
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Thoiigli our aiitlior parades the autliorities he has consulted 
from Moses and BerosHS to Thucydides and Josephus, his work, 
which is rather a popular description of the world than a scientiiic 
geography, is iiiteresting only when it treats of those countries 
and places, as Syria and its cities, with which he was himself 
aequaiiited. Of the far East his account is especially meagre, and 
would he worthless, but that it serves to show how necessary is 
coiBiiierciai intercourse to keep alive our knowledge of other and 
distant countries; and how very soon after that iiitercoiirse had 
eeascd, India again faded away into the land of myth and fable* 
Some few years later (a.d. 360-70) and Aviemis published a 
Latin hexametrical version of Dionysius Periegetes’ Geographical 
Poem of the World. And though he nowhere shows any extra- 
ordinary regard for his text, and never stops at any alteration of 
it to suit Ills o’wn taste or the views of his age, I observe that he 
scrupulously follows it in everything relating to India. 

I will but mention Dracontius (died a.d. 450) and Avitus a.b. 490, 
who the one in his Carmen de Dec, speaks of India in connexion 
with spices — 

India tunc priinum generans pigmenta per herbas. 

Eduxit sub sole novo, i., 176. 

and with precious stones and ivory — 

India cum gemmis et cburnea monsfera minatnr. 807 

while the other, in his Poem de Mosai. Hist. Gestis, glorifies the 
Indians because they receive the first rays of the sunj and describes 
them as black, and with their liair bound back off the forehead;^ 
and who both— like the author of the Description of the Whole 
W' orld quoted above — place India to the west of Eden, whence the 
rivers bring down all sorts of precious stones to us common mortals A 

^ . . . .. sobs abortu 

Yicinos nascens aurora repercutit indosf’ 196, 1. 
borx’OTred probably from Avienus “primam coquit bane x'adiis sol,” 130S, and 
Dionysius Pcriegetes, 1110. 

" Coisaries incompta riget qum crine siipino 

Stringitur iit I'cfugo c:\reat frons niida capillo.” 

^ '^Esfc locus ill terra diifumiens quatuor amnes,” Dracont, 17S. The Ganges, 
one of these, brings down all sorts of precious stones. — So Eudoxus presents to 
Euergetes from India aromatics and pre* ious stones : on' rav^ 

6t TTorajiioi fi&ra not' Strabo, II. IIL, 81 p. 

"Hilc fons perspicuo resplendens gargite surglfc, 

Eductum leni foatis de vertice flumen 

Quatuor in largos eonfestlm scinditur amnes,”— Avitus, I. 
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Tliey add iiotMng to our knowledge of India, and merely illustrate 
the common-place axiom, that in an inteUectually inf erior age fables 
and myths were preferred to truth, and the most wonderful tales 
to the best ascertained facts. 

To this age, the 5th century, also probably belongs Hierocles. 
Of his work, Philistores, but a very few fragments have been 
preserved ; and of these two relate to India, and imply that India 
he had himself visited, and in India travelled. The first from 
Stephanos of Byzantium, under Brachmanes, is to this effect :■ — > 
After this I thought it worth my while to go and visit the 
Brahman caste.^ The men are philosophers dear to the gods, and 
especially devoted to the sun. They abstain from all flesh meats, 
and live out in the open air, and honour truth. Their dress is made 
of the soft and skinlike (^epjuaTtvdi]) fibres of stones, which they weave 
into a stuff that no fire burns, or water cleanses. When their clothes 
get soiled or dirty, they are thrown into a blazing fire, and come 
out quite white and bright.” The second from the Chiliads of 
Tzetzes (VII. Hist., 144 to 716): “Then,” he says, “I came to a 
country very diy and burnt up by the sun. And all about this 
desert I saw men naked and houseless, and of these some shaded 
their faces with their ears, and the rest of their bodies with their 
feet raised in the air. Of these men Strabo has a notice, as also of 
the no-heads, and ten-heads, and four-hands-and-feet men, but 
none of them did I ever see, quoth Hierocles.” 

Hierocles’ account of the Brahmans is so modest, and his expla- 
nation of the one-footed men of Strabo so natural, that his narrative 
might easily be accepted as the genuine production of one who had 
visited India ; but, first, for the asbestos stuff in which his Brahmans 
are clothed, and which we have no reason to believe they ever 
wore, but which, as it was an Indian manufacture,® and rare and 
valuable, he perhaps ' substituted for the wonderful earth-wool® 

1 s9uogf but baring before us the opinions of his predecessors about the 
Brahmans, I suspect we should translate nation.” 

2 Inventum jam est quod ignibus non absumeretur .... ardentesque in 
foeis convxviorum ex eo vidimus mappas, sordibxis exustis splendescentes igni 
inagis quam possent aquis . * . . Hascitur in desertis adusfeisque Sole Indise, 
ubi non cadunt imbres inter diras serpentes ; assuescitque vivere ardendo, rarum 
inyentu, difficile textu propter brevitatem. Eufiis color,” Pliny, xix., 4. Strabo 
however speaks of it as a product of Euboea, and in his time also used for napkins : 
tv 'fSs ry Kapvarti> ^ rj \iOog <f>vsrai r} ^aLvofxtVTj ^ v^aLvoi.i£vi) (aars ra vfrf 
<)(^upo}xaicrpa yiVtcOaij pvTrajQuvra ^\oya ^aWeaOai ^ aTromOaipeffOatf x,, 
L B., p. 383. 

* h vX?! ri)Q £<y0»;roct spu>y avro^vtg yu psv wcrTrtp ro Hfc/i- 
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PMlostratTis imagined for them; and, secondly, for the monsters he 
so carelessly attributes to Strabo — and of which, so far as I know, 
Strabo is innocent-^had ffierocles but told of them as of something 
he had seen or heard of, these tea-headed and four-hand- and-footed 
men would have been identified with the statues of Eavana and 
Ardhavan,^ and adduced as an evidence of a visit to India. As it 
is, we know him as an untrustworthy writer, and we have only Ms 
own word for it that he was ever there. 

We have next an account of India^ wiitten at the close of the 
foui'th or beginning of the fifth century, and drawn up apparently 
at the request either of Palladius or of Lausius, to whom Palladius 
inscribed his Historia Lausiaca. Its writer states that he went to 
India with Moses, Bishop of Adule ; but found the heat such, the 
coldest water being set boiling in a few minutes,® that he very 
quickly returned. He had little to say of his own knowledge ; but 
in the course of his travels lie had fallen in witli, and heard a good 
deal about India from a scholar of the Thebaid, a lawyer, who, dis- 
gusted with his profession, had thrown it up, and set out to see the 
world, and more especially the land of the Brahmans. He recounted, 
that in the company of a priest he took ship in the Red Sea for 
the Bay of Adule. Here he landed and went to visit the city, and 
pushed on inland as far as Auxume,^ where he met with some Indian, 

'pvXdiVf paXanitiTspov riKrei, ij TtijieXui 6ia sXaiov an avrov Xiiptrai, TovB* 
tspap £a0rjra notowratf si rig srspog napa rovg Iv^ovg rovrovg avaanm} otvro, 
ow fieOisraL n jn spiov. Philost., ApolL Tita, IIL, xv., 54 p. 

^ Vide Plates 54 and 24, Moor’s Hindoo Pantheon. 

2 Of this tract there are two versions, a Greek addressed to some eminent 
personage not named, and a Latin attributed to Ambrosiiis, and addressed to 
Palladius. In the Greek version the author himself visits India; in the Latin it 
is his brother, Musasus Dolenorum Episcopus, who traverses Serica, where are the 
trees that give out not leaves but very fine wool, and where he sees the stone 
columns raised to Alexander, and reaches at length Ariana, which he finds burnt 
up by the heat, and so hot that water is seen boiling in the vessels that hold it, 
and who then gives up his journey and returns to Europe. In this first part I 

* have preferred the Greek, but I oftener follow the Latin version as the more full 
and intelligible. 

3 Ctesias of the Indian sea : ro ds avoj avrrjg .... Bspfiov stvat wars pTj 
txOvv Irivai. Photius Bib., 144 p. Strabo, of the heat in India says, lizards 
crossing the road are burnt up, and that water quickly warms, 730 p. This, how- 
ever, may have been an extravagant mode of speech merely, for fSidonius, almost 
a cotemporary of Palladius, when urging his friend Donatius to leave the city, 
says jam non solum calet unda sed coquitur.” Epist. IL, 2. 

^ I here follow neither the Greek nor Latin version. The Greek : tianXivaag 
fiera 7rps(T^vrspov ravrrjv OaXacraav KarsXajSs npitirov sira t 7 Jv Av^ov^ 

f{7}v sv y 7]v pa(nXi7Kog ron* Iwwr, vii. PsoudO'Cailisthenes, Mllller, 102 p. and 
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Arab, merchants about to proceed for India: he Joined them, 
and together they crossed the Ocean. After several days’ voyage 
they reached Muziris, the chief port on this side the Ganges, and 
the residence of a petty Indian rajah. At Miiziris om- travellef 
stayed some time, and occupied himself in stiidying the soil and 
elimate of the place, and the customs and manners of its inhabitants. 
He also made inquiries about Ceylon, and the. best mode of getting 
there ; but did not care to undertake the voyage when he heard 
of the dangers of the Singhalese Cliannel, of the thousand isles, the 
Afaniolai, which impede its navigation, and the load-stone roeks^ 
which bring disaster and wreck on all iron-bound ships. They told 
him however of this island, of its happ 3 ^ climate,® and its long-lived 
inhabitants, of its four satrapies, and its great king,® of whom the 
pett^r sovereigns of the coast were but the governors. He knew, 
too, of its great trade, and its markets thronged with merchants 
from Ethiopia, Persia, and Auximie (Latin version only') ; of its five 
great navigable rivers,^ and perpetual fruit-bearing trees, palms, 
cocoa, and smaller aromatic nuts. And he had heard how its sheep 

afterwards Atto rrjs Av^ovixijg evgtav nvag TTXotaguj) ciapaivovrag Iv^ovg sfirropiag 
X^piPf (TretpaOrjif Ev^orspojf aTceWsiry viii., 103 p. The Latin: rubno mari 

navim conscendens navigavit prime sinum Adulicum et Adulitarum oppidiim vidit, 
mox Aroniata promontorium et Troglodytarum emporium penetravit; bine et 
Auxumitarum loca attigit, unde solvcns .... Muzirirn pervenit, ib. 103. The 
Greek version is evidently defective, for it never brings our schclar to India at 
all, while the Latin traces out an itinerary confused and improbable. For after 
leaving Adule our traveller makes for Aromata, the mest eastern point of Africa> 

and the emporium of the Troglodytes; but— Aduliton maximum hie 

emporium Troglod. etiam Ethiopum ;” (Flin., iv., 34.)— or suppose it some port 
in the Aualitic Bay, still he is always retracing his steps till becomes to Auxume, 
an inland town {rieortiKsvai tj]v k^nv\iv rjjs Trei rt/rcucTa/ca 

cdogl ' Fonnosus, 480 p., Hist. Bizant.), whence be sets sail for India. 

Ptolemy knows of the 3Ianiolai and the loadstone rocks, but limits i heir 
number to ten, and throw.s them forward some degrees east of Ceylon, vii, 2, 
21 p. ; and before Ceylon places a group of 1378 small islands, vii, 4, 213 p. 
And Masiidi, w'ho had traversed this sea, says that on it iron nails were not 
applicable for ships, its waters so wasted them, 374 p. 

2 So Fa-hian : ** Ce pays est temp'a‘4 on n'y connaitpasla diOerence deriiivcr 
et de IVtL Les horbes et les arbres sent toujours verdoyants. L’ensemencement 
des ebamps est suivant la voionti des gens.” Tr. de R^-musat,- c. xxxviii., 
332 p. 

3 Huie quatuor modei’antur .... gatrapes, inter quos unus est maximus 
eui . . . . emteri obeiliunt.” Latin version. These satrapies would be those of 
Jafna, Malaya, Kobuna, with that of Anarajapura as the chief. 

^ Ptolemy likewise gives five rivers to Ceylon, ut gup. The Soana, Ayanos, 
Baracos, Ganges, and Phasis, and after him Marcianus Heracleensis Geog. Minor, 
Bidot, 534 p.^ 
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were covered^ not with wool, but hair, gave much milk, and had- 
broad tails ; and how their skins were prettily worked np into 
stuff kS, the only clothing' of the inhabitants, who also on feast-days 
ate both mutton and goat’s fiesh, though commonly milk, rice, and 
fruit only. 

And the scholar further said: *'=I tried to penetrate into the 
interior of their country, and got as far as the Besadse, a people 
with larg'e heads and long' untrimmed hair, dwaiiish and feeble, but 
active and good climbers, and who occupy themselves with gather- 
ing the pepper from the low and stunted trees on which it grows. 
They seized on me ; and their king, the consumption of whose palace 
was one measure of corn a year (sfc.), whence got I know not, gave 
me as slave to a baker. With liim T stayed six years, and in this 
time learned their language, and a good deal about the neigh- 
bouring nations. At length the great king of Ceylon^ heard of me, 
and out of respect for the Eoman name and fear of the Eoman 
power, ordered me to be set free, and severely punished the petty 
rajah who had enslaved me.” 

Of the, Brahmans, this scholar reported that they were not a 
society like our inGiiks, but a race, born^ Brahmans. They lived, he 
said, near the Ganges, and in a state of nature. They went naked, 

^ This tract is imperfect. The Greek version sends our traveller direct from 
Auxume into the interior of xifrica, where he -was not likely to hear anything 
about the Brahmins; the Latin, on the other band, after saying every thing to. 
dissuade him from the voyage to Ceylou, suddenly and without a hint that he had 
left Ivluz^iris, sets him down in them dst of its angry and excited population. But 
it is rarely consistent -svith itself, for 1st, it describes Ceylon on hearsay as an 
island of the blest, in quit sunt illi qnibus Beatorum nomen esfcf and seems to 
countehanee that description, and yet the people our scholar falls among he found 
a weal', hideous, and inhospitable race. 2nd, It speaks of pepper as the chief 
produce of the island: “piper ibi no seitur in niaguaque colligitur eopiil but 
though popper certainly grows in Ceylon it is not and never has been among its 
staple protuictions (Ptolemy, viii., 2l2 p.) nor to gather it the occupation of its 
peopl'e.’ But from their name and description, SirE. Tennent - Ceylon) has iden- 
titied the Besadoe with the Singhalese Veddahs, Let me observe that the name is 
unknown to the Latin version and belongs to the Greek, -which expressly states 
that cur schohir never went to Cejdon : ov yop cH uvurat ave aurac Ty}v 
vi]^ov liv., IILjVii., ib , and appears there in several shapes as Thebaids, 

Bethbiad.s, and Betbsads. 2ndly, that the Besadse are in Ptolemy a people 
living ill the extreme North of India. Srdly, that the Besaidm, except in thoj-e- 
great features common to ill-fed barbarous race-, bear no resemblance to any 
Singhalese people. For though, like the Veddahs they are puny, ill shaped live 
in ca-ves, and recognize a domestic chief, the Veddahs, unlike thenv have no king 
living in a palace, no political existence, and no arts such as the c^^istence of a 
baker implies. . - ; . . 

® from Ba^destoes,- Jour. ®l. A#. p* 
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wandering ill tlie wooclB, and sleeping' on leaves. They had no 
domestic animals, tilled no land, and were without iron, or house, 
or tire, or bread, or wine; but then they breathed a pleasant, 
healthful air, wonderfully clear. They worshipped God, and had 
no slig'ht, though not a thorough, knowledge of the ways of 
Providence. They prayed always, turning but not superstitiously to 
the East. They ate whatever came to hand, nuts and wild herbs ; 
and drank water. Their wives, located on the other side of the 
Ganges, they visited during July and August,^ their coldest months, 
and remained with them forty days.* But as soon as the wife 
had borne her husband two children, or after five years if she were 
barren, the Brahman ceased to have intercourse with her.® 

The Ganges is infested with the Odonto, a fearful monster, but 
which disappears during the Brahman pairing months; and by 
serpents seventy cubits long. The ants are in these parts a palm, 
and the scorpions, a cubit, in length; and hence the difficulty of 
getting there. The tract then concludes with a series of letters, 
which purport to have passed between Dandamis, the chief of the 
Brahmans, and Alexander the Great, and which might have been 
written anywhere, and by anybody, except one who had learned to 
think or was accustomed to command.* 

1 India .... December, January, and February are tbeir warmest 
months; our summer being their winter; July and August arc their winter.” 
Masoiidi’s Meadows of Gold, 344 p. 

3 Among the Buddhists : “ Quand venait la saison des pluies . . . . les 
Eeligieux pouvaient cesser la vie vagabonde des mendiants. II leur etait permis 
de se retirer dans des demeures fixes. Cela s’appelait sejourner pendant la 
Yarcha: c’est-a-dire, pendant les quatre mois que dure la saison pluvieuse.” 
Burnouf, Hist, du Boud., 285 p. The rainy season, however, is not the same on 
the East and West of the Ghauts. 

3 Suidas, s. v. Bpaxficcvsc, has, with a slight alteration, copied this account of the 
Brahmans. He says “they are a most pious people (607wc), without possessions, 
and living in an island of the ocean given them by God ; that Alexander came 
there and erected a pillar (the bronze pillar of Philostratus, As. Jour., xviii., 83 p.) 
with ihe inscription H the great king Alexander came thus far;’ that the Ma- 
krobloi live here to 150, the air is so pure .... The men thus dwell in the parts 
adjoining the ocean, but the women beyond tbe Ganges, to whom they pass over 
in the months of July, &c.” The island of the Indian Makrobiol is probably 
borrowed from the Atlantic Erythia, where dwelt the Ethiopian Makrobiol 
according to Eustatius. Com. in Dion. Per., 558§, 325 p., IL, Geog. Min. 

fljrot fisv vatovffi jSoorpo^ov EpvOstav 

MaicpoJSiuJV viTjeg afivfxoveg, oi ttoO* ihovto 

Ttjpvovos ftera irorfjLov aytjvopog. Diony. PeriegeL, 55S, &c., ib. 

* Of cotemporaries of Palladius, who in their works have noticed India, I pass 
over Marcianus Heracleensis (a.i>. 401), who as a geographer had necessarily much 
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Otir atithor’s aGCoimt of his own experience of India, its great 
heat, is so absurdly impossible, that we lose all faith in his veracity. 
I believe neither in his own story, nor in that of his travelled 
lawyer, who seems to me introduced merely to give reality and 
interest to the narrative. In the narrative itself we first hear of the 
loadstone rocks, though still attached to the Maniolai, as guarding 
the coasts of Ceylon. These rocks, which the voyages of Sinbad 
have since made so famous, probably owed their origin to some 
Arab merchant, some Scythianus, who thus amused the imaginations 
of his wondering customers, and at the same time fenced round 
with terror the trading' grounds whence he obtained his most precious 
wares. Here, too, we read of a Singhalese Empire, with dominions 
extending far into the interior of India, and here only; for the 
Singhalese aimals show us Ceylon ever open to Tamil inroads, 
sometimes subdued, or at best struggling for independence, and at 
other time prosperous and powerful, but never even then claiming 
rule over any part of India.^ And here, also, we have an account 
of the Brahman marriage, which, though in one particular, divorce 
for barrenness, not altogether incorrect, is, as a whole, quite opposed 
as well to all we know of Brahman habits, as to that ideal of 
Brahman life on which the Laws of Menu so willingly dweil.^ 

to say about it, but who as the mere copyist of Ptolemy principally, and occasionally 
of other -wTiters (Geog. Grsec., Min. Pf., 133 p., I. ed. Didot, conf. Lassen, u. s., 
288, lllh added nothing to the existing knowledge of India: and Justin, Hist. 
Philip. (Smith’s Biog. Diet., s. a’'., and de JStat. Justini and Testimenta, Yalpy’s 
Delphin ed.), to whom Ave are indebted for much of the little we know of the Greek 
rule in Bactria and India, but whose history, as an epitome of that of Trogus 
Pompeius, belongs really to the Augustan age. 

^ This tract was Avritten about a.d. 400. If the scholar ever existed, he must 
hare travelled and obtained his knowledge of Ceylon some time in the last half 
of the fourth century, during the reigns of either Buddha Da’sa, from 339 to 
368 A.D., or of Upatissa II., a.d. 368-410. From the Mahawanso, 237-9 pp., and 
the EajaA’ali, 2^1-2 pp., we gather, that Ceylon AA^as at this time in a flourishing 
condition, but nothing Avhich can lead us to suppose that its kings held dominion 
in India. Fa-hian also was in Ceylon about a.i>. 410, and his description of the 
island quite corroborates the statements of its Sacred Books. Fae-kour-ki, 
xxxviii., 9. Upham’s Sacred Books of Ceylon, 1. c., and Tumour’s Appendix to 
the Mahawanso, 72 p. 

“ For the marriage duties and the respect due to women, v. Menu III., 45-8 
and 55-62. For the marriage duties of women, ib. 153, 160, and ix. 74. The ideal 
of marriage : “ Then only is a man perfect Avhen he consists of three persons 
united, his wife, himself, and his son, and thus learned Brahmins have announced 
this maxim — The husband is even one person with his wife,” ib. 45. Consequent 
upon this barren wife may be superseded by another in the 9th year, she 
Avhose children are all dead in the 10th, she who brings forth only daughters in 
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About this same time (a.b. 860-42G), appea^reel tlm Eionysia a 
poem in 48 books, written by Monnos, of Paiioplis in Egypt, to 
celebrate the triumphs of Bacchus, and his conquest of India. The 
first eight books tell of Cadmus, and the loves of Jupiter, and the 
jealousy of Juno. The 9th, lOth, 11th, and 12th recoiint the birth 
and education of Bacchus, and his love for, and grief at the death 
of, the youthful satyr Ampelos;! and how Ampelos was then 
changed into a vine, and how of the grapes Bacchus made wine, 
and drank it, and threw off his old sorrow.- In the loth book Iris® 
from Jove calls on Bacchus to drive, the lawless Indians from Asia, 
and by great deeds and lahoins to gain a place in Olympus. It 
then enumerates the Centaurs, Satyrs, Cyclops, and peoples which 
gather round the Bacchic standard. In the 14th and 15th books 
Bacchus is iriBithynia, near the lake Astracis,"* and he then and there 
changes its waters into wine, encounters and makes drunk and 
captive an Indian army under Astrais (a(XT}]p ) ; and afterwards, 
17th book, marches into Syria and defeats another and more powerful 
one, commanded by the son-in-law of Deriades® the Indian king, 

^ Ovcf € KaWoQ sXfiTre, 4 wg 'S>arvpog ds 

KsiTo vsKvc, ytXowvri TaimicfXog^ oiairsp am 
%£tX£(7tj/ a^eoyyoKTt si._, 250. 

® .... Tporspag S* (ppi\ps pspipvag 

^appaKov t)^i}rripog ex^pv ivoipov oinxtptjv. 290, xii. 

9 He sends Iris to bid liim — 

Q(l>pa vtKi]g LiOLCaKTOv vTTSp^iaXuv yevog Jt*cu}v 
AffLCog f^i^Xacr&nv. 5, xiii. 

But unlike the Iris of Homer, who always strictly delivers her message, she some* 
what varies it, and bids him— 

svatiSiTig aBidaKToi^ aiffTUKjaL yevog Ivvkiv. 
u TTfpi ‘SlicnpacHftv KoXxog Atrraxv^g KaXurai, Strabo, sii,, 43. iNonnos, 
ed. de Marcellas, N. 17., 3 00, xiv., 7, xv. 

3 A}}nicrvi}i:, from crjpiCf strife, says Nonnos. The name is prohabl}' borrowed 
from the Bassarics of Dionysius, for Eustatius in his Comm, on tbe Periegesis 
(606 V., 332 p., II., Geog. Grse. Min.) observes that the Erytbr^an king was 
Deriades, an EryUiroeaii rrp ysvtt, hut who went to India and bravely opposed 
Bacchus. And (hen if Dionysius, as Muller is inclined to think, lived in the first 
century, it may possibly be either a translation or adaptation of the Sanskrit 
Buryodhana, from “dur,” bad, and ""yodha,” strife, as Professor Wilson, in a 
paper on the Dionysiacs of Nonnos, As. .Ee8.,xvii., suggests, and may have become 
known in Greece through the Greeks who had visiled India, or the Hindus who 
yisited Alexandria. Or ns Duryodhanala the oldest of the K aura va princes and one 
of tbe heroes of the Mababbarafa, his name and some notion of tbe Epic may 
(spite of Strabo’s hint to tbe contra y, L, xv., 3) have been transmitted to Greece 
by tbe Bactrian Greeks, whose relations with India were many and intimate. But 
i|t |bls ease one name only in that poem, and not the greatest nor the easiest fitted 
to Grecian lins. has. thouffh all diafifirnred. n ■;« 
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OronteSjl wlio ill despair kills himself, and gives his name to the 
neighbouring river, ever since called the Orontes. After this battle, 
Blemmjs, king of the Erythraean Indians, and subject to Beriades, 
submits to Bacchus, and settles with his people in Ethiopia.® The 
18th book shows ns Stapliylos, the Assyrian monarch, with Methe 
and Botriis, his wife and son, doing honour to and feasting Bacchus 
in their palace, whence, after a drunken bout, Bacchits goes on his 
way Indiaward, and at the same time despatches a herald to Beriades, 
threatening war, unless his gifts and oi'gies be accepted. The 19th 
book relates the df?ath of Stapbylos, and the games held in his 
honour. In the 20tb, Bacchus reaches Arabia, but in the forest of 
‘Nyssa, all nnguarded and defenceless, is set upon by L3rcnrgns, and 
takes ref uge in the Eed Sea. The 21st book tells of his ambassador’s 
reception at the Indian court, and of the scorn with which Beriades 
rejects the prof erred gift of Bacchus. cares for no son of 

Jove,’* he says, “ his sword and his buckler are his wine and drink, 
and bis gods earth and water.”® Bacchus learns this answer while 
frolicking with the moiintain nymphs,* He prepares for war, and 
calls on the Arab Ehadamanes to equip a fleet, and attack the 
Indians by sea. He himself, with his army, passes over the 
Cancasus.® In the 22nd book we have the first battle on Indian 
ground. Near the Hydaspes, in a thick forest, an Indian army 

^ Orontes, Greek form of the Persian A rvaoda, from ''arvat,” Sowing, T.assen, 
III., 147, or of tlie Egyptian Anrata. Eoug4 tr. of a poem on tiie exploits of 
Rameses by Pentaour. Of this river, both Wilson, n. s., 610 p., and Lassen 
observe that in the belief of Syria, confirmed by the oracle of Klaros, it took its 
name from an Indian chief who died there, and whose coffin and bones, indicating 
a height of 11 cubits, w^ere found wffien the Romans diverted or canalized the 
river. Pausanias, viii., 2, 3, and see Strabo, xvi. II. 7, 639 p. 

“ Eiistatius, II. s., either on the authority of Eonnos or the Bassarics, gives 
them the same origin: BX£/i/w(c ovrcj icaXvVfievoi arro BXfji/jauoj; rivog, 6g *> 7 toT‘‘ 
Tpanjytou t(^ jSadaXeL Arjniacy Kara Aiovvaov crni^fTroAf/xso-f, (Com. 220 v., 
256 p., ib.) 

® ...... Arjpiadt]C yap 

av fiaOiv ovpa^nmf ixaKaptvv yspatpBt 

B.s\iov Kai 

oLpog sftoQ rreXsp ^yxoQ* o 3dv ttotoc fart iSattTj, 250. 

jjiavvoL €ju£ ysyaatrt Osoi Vata T^wp. 2 G 1 , ‘ xy t .. 

^ .... finsiaai jjtiyrirro 277, XXi. 

^ The passage scarce occupies three lines — 

Kai raxv^ fjKaas ddppop Bmoif eig KXifia 
. . . . . , appt TTfirpr/i/ 

KavnaaiTiv Xoposwa Kiumspu . . , 
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under Thoreiis lies in ambusli, but is betrayed to Bacchus, who bj 
a pretended flight drawls them out into the open and completely 
routs them, and then crosses the river to combat with Beriades. 
Beriades, by the advice of Thorens, retreats on his elephants 
within the city w- alls. Attis, on the part of Rhea, presents Bacchus 
with arms forged by Yulcan, and foretels that not till the seventh 
year shall he destroy the Indian capital.^ In the meanwhile Beriades, 
at the treacherous instigation of Minerva, marshals his hosts, and 
the 26 th book gives the names of the cities, islands, and peoples, 
with their cloiefs, which form Ms army. And on the contents of this 
book, as specially occupied with India, we shall dwell at some 
length. At the summons of Beriades came Agraios the cliase), 
and Phlegios to bum), the two sons of lulseus (river, TJlai, ? 

Marcellus), and with them those who dwell in Kusa® andBagia, near 
the broad muddy waters of the Indian Zorambos ; the people, too, 
of the well-turretted Rhodoe, the craggy Propanisos, and the isle 
Gerion,® where not the mothers, but the fathers, suckle their 
children. There, too, were found the inhabitants of the lofty 
Sesindos and of Gazos,* girt about with impregnable linen- woven 
bulwarks. Near them were ranged the brave Bardas,® and the 
Prasian force, with the gold-covered tribes of the Sarangi, who live 
on vegetables, and grind them down instead of corn. Then came 
the curly-haired Zabians with their wise ruler Stassanor ; then 
Morrheus® and his father Bidnasos, eager to avenge the death of 

' ov yap "jrpcv ttoX^/xov reXog taasrai, skfoke 
iKropava7rXjjcr(if(nv£Tosr€rpa^vy£g*Qpai» 

sacro/utvcp 

tj3doftar(^ XvKal3avridiappai(r£tQ7TQXivlv^{fiy, 863-7, sxv. 

^ Those who would identify the different places in the text I refer to M. de 
Marcellus' notes to the 26th Book of his edition of Honnos. They will at the 
same time see how he has accommodated, and I think not unfairly, the names to 
the Geographies of Ptolemy, &c. 

3 Trjpuav, VoSoi/jv rs Kat oi Xslvothx^h Ta^ov, Stephan, Byzant., s. V. Ta^og 
from the 3rd Book of the Bassariks of Dionysius. 

■* This description of Gazos is borrowed from the Baaaapiica of Dionysius (n. 
12, xxvi. B. de Marcellus), and from the same source he probably took his account 
of Gereion and the Sarangii, for Ronnos is of those poets who repeat but do not 
invent, Stephanos Byzantinus by the way, always quotes Dionysius Periegetes 
as a historical authority, e.g., s. r. Bp^fivig and TaKog, 

5 Aap^ai Iv^tKOv &9vog vtto Ai}piaBy woXBjiTiaav Aiopiimp, tog Aiorvaiog sp 

y BaaaapiKUiV^ Steph., S. V. Aaptag^ 

^ Lassen, u. s., derives Morrheus from jiopp&a, the material of the vasa murr- 
Mna. Prof. W. H. Wilson, ib., suggests Maha, rajah. Neither derivation seems 
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Oroiites. Now followed tlie manj-languaged Indians from well- 
built snnnj ^tlira, and tliey who hold the Jungles (Xanmpa) of Asene 
and the reedy Aiidonides, the burning Nicma, the calm Malana, and 
the wmter-girt plains of Patalene. Next them marched the serried 
ranks {Trvicti^ai) of the Bosareans, and the hairy -breasted Sabaroi, and 
near them the Ouatecetoi,* who sleep lying on their long ears, with 
their chiefs Phringos, Aspetos, Tanyclos, Hippouros, and Egretios. 
Tectaphus also was there at the head of his Bolingiansp Tectaphus, 
wdioni, when in prison, his daughter suckled and saved from death. 
From the earth^s extremity, Giglon, Thoureus, and Hippalmas 
brought up the Arachotes and the Brangiai, who cover with dust® 
those whom the sword has slain. Habraatos led on the archers. 
Shamed by the loss of his hair, a disgrace among the Indians, which 
had been cut off by order of Beriades, he came on slowly and 
perforce, with hate in his heart. He commanded the savage Soj^ths, 
the brave Ariainoi, the Zoaroi, the Arenoi, the Caspeui,* the Arbians 
of the Hysparos, and the Arsanians whose women are wondrously 
skilled in weaving. Near them were ranged the Cirradloi, used to 
naval warfare but in boats of skins. Their chiefs were Thy amis and 
Olkaros, sons of Tharseros the rower. Under Phylites, son of 
Ilipparios, came a swarm of men from Arizanteia, where a certain 
bushy tree from its green leaves distils sweet honey, ^ while from its 
branches the Horion® pours forth a song like the swan’s formelod^^, 

to me satisfactory, — the first strange and far-fetched, the second scarcely appli- 
cable, for Morrheus is no rajah, a soldier of fortune merely, though of high birth, 
an autocthon : ijXiSarov Tv(pujvog avrox^ova <l>v\7}v, 177, xsxiv. 

* So Scyiax. Tzetzes ChiL, vii. Hist., 144, 635 1. 

^ Kat TOTS BwX/yy?;(Ti /i£r ai'dpaaiTeicra^oQ ojpro, Bassar., Bionys., Stephanos 
Byz., S. W, BeuXtyya. 

2 The Bandis and Basnamis Sectaries of Siva .... put their dead into 
coffins and bury them, or commit them to some sacred stream.” H. H. Wilson, 
Bcligions Sects of the Hindus, As. Ees., xvii., 176 : and in a note : “ In the South 
the ascetic followers of Siva and Yishnu bury their dead (Bubois), so do the 
Yaishnava (Yarangisi), and Sanyasis in the North of India” (see Ward), all the 
castes in the South that wear the Lingam, ib. 

^ sv di rs KiifTTrEtpot Tvofft KXstroi, ev d* Apitji'ot, Stephanos, s. v., Ka<T;r£t(>oc, 
from the Bassar. Bionys. 

BfJTi S'e Kai csvBpa Trap* avroig juiXt Troiovvra avev Strabo, xv., £., 20, 

Oeog. Min. GraiC., 620 p., ii. 

^ ClitarchuB, quoted by Strabo, speaking of the movable aviaries belonging 
to the Indian kings, says that they are filled with large leaved trees, on the 
branches of which are perched all sorts of tame birds, and that of these the finest 
songster is the horion, the most beautHul the catreus : uv ^v(pu>vQTarov /xev . . . 
Tov (ijptdjva, XafiTTporarov Bs Kara otpiv mi TrXuaTTjv exovra iroiKikiav rov 
Karpsa, xv., I., 690 p. 
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and tlie yellow pnrple-winged Gatreus utters its shrill cry, prophetic 
of rain. Then followed the Sibai, the people of Hydara, and the 
Carmanian hosts, with their leaders, Kolkaros and Astrais, the sons 
of Logos. The ;300 isles at the mouths of the Indus sent their 
contingent under Ripsasos, a giant in stature (exwv ivdaXfiLa 
r£ 7 a 2 /Twi/, 248 V.) Aretos, too, with his five sons born deaf and 
dumb, obeyed the call of Deriades. With them were ranged the 
shield-bearing warriors of Pyle, Kdlalla and Goryandos: then, under 
Phyktes marched on those who dwell in the woody Osthe, mother 
of elephants, and with them their neighbours from Euthydimeia, 
speaking another tongue. The Derbicei, the Ethiopians, the Sacee, 
the Bactrians, and the Bleniyes, also joined the army of Deriades. 

The contest then begins. The Gods, as was their wont, take each 
his side. Jupitei', Apollo, Vulcan, and Minerva, declare for the 
Bassarids ; Juno, with Mars, Ceres, and Neptune for Deriades and 
his Indians, and from no interested motives, for throughout Deriades 
stoutly disavows all allegiance to them. The fight is carried on 
with various fortune. Now, the Indians flee before Bacchus and 
his crew aided by the gods ; and now, headed by Mars, Morrheus, 
and Deriades, or Deriades^ wife and daughters, and befriended by the 
stratagems of Juno,^ they drive him from the field. At length night 
intervenes (XXXVIL), and Greeks and Indians bury their dead : the 
Greeks with funeral piles and games, the Indians with tearless eyes, 
for for them death but frees the soul from earthly chains, and sends 
it back to its old starting point, to run afresh life’s chcle of change.® 

Six years have now passed away, and Ehea has long ago 
announced that the 7th year and a naval battle shall put an end to 
the war. The Rhadamanes arrive with their ships. Deriades collects 
his fleet, and goes forth to meet them.® The fight is long and doubtful, 

^ Juno drives Bacchus mad. Eustatius in his Commentary on Dionysius 
976 V., alludes to this madness, probably from the Bassaries ; Mai. 2 ^£r «2 Aiowcro^ 
*Jipag TrpovoK^, Geog. Min., IL, 386 p. It is also mentioned by Pseudo Plu- 
tarchus, de Pluv. et Mont. Nom,, Geog. Min. Grcec., IL, 663 p. 

3 ofifiacri^v aK\avrot(Jtv Bavoifrag 

Qia [^tov jSpoTeov yau}ia (pvyovrag 

ipvxf]Q TTSfiTro/jcsvrjg d9ev rjXvBe, icvicXadt creipp 
vvcro-av eg apxatrjy, xxxyix., 3 v.v. 

3 Deriades, xxxvi. B., speaks of the Khadamanes as ship-huilders : 

£i(7ai(i) ^adapLavag, oTt dpvrojxtp tlvl r&x^^V 
vijag 414 v.v* 

* but boasts of Indian skill on the sea : 

IvtJot yap eBrjfiovfg Hcn icvSoifjiov 
eivaXiov, icat fiaXXov apturevovat daXacrcry 
71 'vOovL Simtouivrec, 465 v.v. 
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til! at iengUi tlie Gabeiriaii Eiirymedoii sends a fire sMp into the 
midst of the Indians, and a general conflagration ensnes. Deriades 
(XL B., 75) escapes, renews the contest on land, and engages in a 
single combat with Bacchus; but, afeighted by the presence of 
Minervad he flies towards the Hydaspes, and, struck by the thyrsus 
of Bacchus, falls and dies in the river. The city and India submit 
to tlie conqueror ; and Bacchus, ha^dng raised a monument to those 
of his troops who have perished, distributes the spoils among the 
survivors, and then returns to Lydia. The remaining eight books 
tell of the loves, and wars, and vengeance of Bacchus, and the 
poem concludes with his apotheosis.® 

Notwithstanding 'the probability that through the Bactrian 
Gi'eeks some knowledge of the Hindu Epics may have reached 
Greece and our author, I am inclined to think that they wmre wholly 
unknown to him. 

L Because his poem speaks of an Indian Empire, and therefore 
presupposes Indian conquests, extending to the shores of the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas, while the Indian books show us the 
tide of Indian domination rolling ever South and East, and if West- 
ward,® never passing the Indus. 

IL Because, though the names of the Indian cities and peoples 
in the Dionysiacs, as edited by the Comte de Marceilus, pretty 
fairly coiTespond with those given by Ptolemy, Pliny, and Strabo, 
and are thus accounted for, the names of its Indian chiefs are, 
with but few exceptions, as Morrheus, Orontes, &c., purely Greek. 

HI. Because his Indian facts, manners, and customs are few, 
and are: 

1st. Such . as were, long before his time, well known to the 
Eoman world ; as when he tells of the tearless eyes with which the 
Indians bur}’' their dead, and sho ws them worsliipping earth, water, 
and the sun, and marshalling their elephants for war, and calling 
their Brahmans to counsel, or employing them as physicians.^ 

' 1 : ■ ABrivt! 

daLjjimn jSorpvsvrt Traptararo* dspicopevovds 
dsifiart OetyirtCKp \vro yovvara Atipiadtjc* XL., 74. 

^ Kai 9iOQ a jjLTrsXosig, rrarpmov aidipa^aivixiv 

Trarpt <jvv evfsjdivi HU]g S’^avfftTpaTre'CtlSf 
Kai (Sporetjv pBrn CcuTaj jiera 'jrportpijv xvmr otpotji 
ovpapiop Trie vsicrap apsiorepOKFi KVir&XXotg 

(jvifVpnvoc ATToXXojjfit (Tvv€(TTiog vm Maifig. XLTIIT. 

® But compare Gildemeister, vScrip. Arab, de Eebus Indicis, 2, 8, 9 p. 

And the Brahmans heal the wound with magic chaunt, just as in Homeiv 
when Morrheus is wounded ; 

*0^pa fiiv ipQtov tXicoQf b p.iv Xax£, daipoytj] 
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2ndiy. Sncli as were not so well known, but for wMeb aiitliority 
may be found in the Indian books ; as when Deriades, by depriving 
Habraatos of Ms hair, disgraces him — thus Yasichta punishes the 
Sacas by cutting off the half of their hair, and the Yavanas by 
shaving their heads d and chooses two soldiers of fortune^ for Ms 
sons-in-law— thus their fathers give Sita and Draupati, the one to the 
strongest, the other to the most skilful, bowman: and as when 
Morrheus neglects and deserts his wife, daughter of Deriades, for a 
Bacchante — and thus the Hindu Theatre® affords more than one 
example of kings and Brahmans in love with women other than 
their wives, as in the Toy-cart, the Necklace, the Statue,^ &c. But, 
however warranted by Indian custom, these several acts, as pre- 
sented by Nonnos, scarcely associate themselves with Hindu Hfe, 
certainly not more than the name of Deriades with that of 
Duryodhana, though they sufficiently remind us of the Greeks of 
the Lower Empire.® 

Srdly/Such as are unsupported by Hindu authority. Thus 
Deriades shows himself skilled in the niceties of Greek mythology, 
and his wife and daughter, Bacchanal-like, rush to the battle f and 
as if India were deficient in wonders, the fathers in Gereion 
suckle their children, and Gazos is impregnable wdth its cotton 
bulwarks. 

XvffiTrovov aK^ffcraro ^oifSadi rsxv^f 

6a(j7V£(ny fiayoif viivQv vTtorpvKovTog XXXIX., S69. 

1 Harivansa, L, 68 p, Langlois, tr., Or. Tr. Fund; and Wilson, Hindu 
Theatre, 332, II. 

2 Of Morrheus — 

vvficpioQ aicTr}iJHt>Vt apery ^*£KT7](Taro vvjx^7}p, ssxiT., 163. 

And -when he married his daughters, all gifts 

Aypiadtig aTrsetrre* j?, eypsfjLoOoKn jiaxyraig 

&vyarep(it)v e^ev^ev adwpoSoKOvg vjiispaiovg, ib,, 169 , 170 , 

3 Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, 326 and 364 pp,, II. 

See the several plays in Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, and some obsei rations of 
Wilson’s on the plurality of wives among the Hindus, 11., 359. 

5 I do not, however, know that this inappreciation of Indian life is an evi- 
dence of Xonnos’s ignorance of the Hindu hooks, but of his want of imagination. 
With some play of fancy and the faculty of verse, Nonnos is essentially without 
the poet’s power. His personages are all conventional, and I suspect that no 
knowledge of India, not even had he trudged through it on foot, would have 
made them more Indian, more real, and more lifelike. 

6 In the Hanuman Nataka, nevertheless, the wife of Eavana, to animate his 
drooping courage, offers 

'' If you command. By your side I march 
Fearless to fight, for I too am a Kshetrya.” Hind. Theat., IL, 371 p. 
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The Topographia Christiana (a.d. 535) next claims onr attention. 
Its author, Cosmasy who had been a merchant, and who as a 
merchant had travelled over the greater part of the then known 
world, betook himself in his latter years to a monastery, and there, 
though weak of sight and ailmginbody, and not regmlaiiy educated,^ 
set himself in this work to prove, that our world was no sphere, but a 
solid plane.® He describes it, and illustrates this and indeed all his 
descriptions by drawings,® as a parallelogram lying lengthways 
east and west, and sloping up very gradually from its base, but 
more gradually on its south and west, than on its north and east 
sides, into a huge conical mountain, round which sun and moon run 
their courses, and bring with them day and night.^ All about this 
great mass of earth® he places an impassable ocean, communicating 
with it by four gulfs, the Mediterranean, Arabic, Persian, and 
Caspian Seas,® but eternally separating it from a transoceanic land, 
where was and is Eden, the happy birthplace of our race, and whence 
rise sheer up those mighty walls which arch themselves into the 
firmament above us. Written with such a theme, enforced by 
many quotations from Scripture misunderstood, and the authority 
of fathers and philosophers, worthless on this point, the Topographia 
Christiana is but dull reading, and would long since have been 
forgotten, had it not here and there been lighted up by some sketch 
of Oosmas’s own travels, some notice of what had fallen either under 
his own observation or that of others trustAvorthy and competent 
witnesses, and always told with a simplicity and guarded truthful- 
ness which place him in the first rank of those who know how to 
speak of what they have seen, and repeat what they have heard, 
just as seen and heard, without exaggeration and without 
ornament. 

Oosmas had a personal knowledge of three of the four inland 
seas— the Caspian'^ he had not visited. As an occasional resident 

^ agOevmv rvy^avovTdiv r<p re ffitiiiaTi, raig te otpscrt .... 

-^aXXojg TE icat rt]g e^mOEv iyKVKXiov wai^iag XEirroiiEvuiv pTjrogiKTjQ 
afio{povvTii)v. Lib. II., 124 p. Montfancou, Nova Collectio Patnim. 

2 Vide Prolog., p. 114. 

3 Vide the Plates at the beginning of Montfancon’s Nora Collectio Patrum, 

Pi. I. 

Vide 133-4 pp., ib. 

® The length he computes to be of 400 mansions of SO miles each, its breadth 
of about 200, vide 138 p. 

® Lib. iv., 188 p., and 180-7 pp„ and 132 p, ; sicn ^e ev ravn^ ry yy EiupaX-^ 
XovTsg EK Tov Qkeuiwv .... KoXyrot TEHTCapEg* , . . . ovrot yap jnovoi oi koXttoi 
T cXEOvraC advvarov VTrapxovrog rav Qicsamv TrXeeaOat, 132 p. 

^ E/iTToptag yap ETrXsvcra rovg rpsig KaXirrovg rovrovgj tov te Kara ttjv 
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at Alexandria (124 p.), lie knew the Mediterranean well. He had 
sailed down the Eed Sea from (Ela and ^ilexandria to Adnle ;^ he 
had passed the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, and had been within sight - 
of, though he did not land at, the Island of Socotora;® and thence, 
if he ever visited India, had stretched across the main to Ceylon 
and the Malabar Coast, or, coasting and trading along' the eastern 
shores of Arabia, had made for the Persian Gulf and the emporia of 
the Indus. Once, too, the ship in which he sailed was on the very 
verge of the great ocean, and then the flocks of birds hovering 
about, the thick mists, and the swell of meeting currents® warned 
sailors and passengers of their danger, and their remonstrances 
induced the pilot to change his course.^ On the continent he had 
crossed the Desert of Sinai on foot;® he was well known at Adule;® 
he had visited Auxuine;'^ and indeed had travelled over the greater 
part of Egypt and Ethiopia and the countries bordering on the 

Vwjxajftav , . , , airo rwv oiKovvru)v Ss j] kcu TrXsovnov rovg tovovq aKpijSiaQ 
IxrjfjLaSrjKOJ^y 132 p. 

^ Adule T 7 JV efxirogiav iroioviitQa oiov otto AXe^avipeia^ airo E\a 

£fnrooEvo(jL8voi, 140 p. 

2 Dioscoiides y)v vricrov TrapsTrXsvffafjiev ov KciTijXQovh 8v avry^ 179 p. 

3 Masoudi, in his Meadows of Gold, says of the sea of Zanj have often been 
at sea, as in the Chinese Sea, the Caspian, the Red Sea. I have encountered many 
perils, but I have found the sea of Zanj the most dangerous of all.” 263 p. See 
also from Albyrouny, by Eeinaud, Journal Asiatique, Sept.-Oct., 1844, 237-8 pp. 
But as indicative of the superior experience and enterprise of his age, compare \Yith 
Cosmas the description of the same sea by the author of the Periplus; he points 
out its dangers at certain seasons because open to the south wind ; and also how the 
danger may be foreseen by the turbid colour of the sea, and how all then make for 
the shelter of the great promontory Tabor, 12§, L, 266 p., Geog. Min. Grsec. 

^ El/ biQ TTore TvX&vaavreg iTTi Ttjv suwrspav IvClciv (ej/ ry Ta(3go7ravy, 
iaitirtgq, IvCia to IvBikov TrsXayoQ fior/, 178 p.), Kat VTrspjScn/TEg fiiKptp irpog 
ryv Bap/Saptaif" 8vBa TrspaiTEpixt to Ziyyiov TvyxavEi* ovno yap KaXavai to ciTopa 
Tov Qiceavov" eksi sdscopovv pev ug ra HO£pxop8im2f ijpiov, TXijBog wETuvutf 

. , , , fi KaXovcn coucr^a . . . , tooTB BetAJav vraj'rac, Kai, iX^yov Ttp KV(5epvt}T7j, 
aTTiooE T7ji> vavv ETTi ra apiOTspa sig roj/ koXttoj/, 132*3 pp. And Bappapia 
KvicXovTaL VTTO TOV Okeuvov ek Be^lwv, 137 p. And OTTU) T 7 ]g A^wpEwg £wg ak'pwv 
Ti]g AifBavwTotpopQV injg T7}g KaXovp£V7]g BapjSapiagt 7 )tiq kcu TrapaKtiTai Ttp 
QK£avbp^ 138 p. The recommendation to the steersman would, therefore, it seems 
,have driven them further out to sea, unless we suppose that they were just doubling 
the promontorinm Aromata, w^hen it would bring them nearer to the Arabian 
coast. 

® Qq avTOQ Eyu) Tre^ovcrag rovg roTrovg paprvpot. Of the desert of Sinai, 
205 p. 

« Here Elesboas commissioned him to copy the inscription on the throne of 
Ptolemy, 141 p. 

^ £4' (OV TOIQ cipBaXpoLQ jjpuiv tBEaffopEBa t-Ki Ta pEpy} A^wpsiog ev r?/ 

AtOtowia, 264 p. 
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Arabian Gnlf ; and bad moreover written an account of tbem 
which unfortunately has not come down to us.^ 

But Cosmas, a merchant and a traveller, mixed much with other 
merchants and travellers : and while his simple and genial nature 
won their confidence, his curious and enquiring* mind drew from 
them all they had to tell of or had seen in other lands that was 
worthy of note. With their information he corrected or confirmed 
his own' impressions and enlarged and completed his knowledge. 
In this way he first heard from Patricias of the dangers of the 
Zingiaii Ocean,^ and in this way learned the adventures of Sopater; 
and in this wa^q by going among the slaves® of the merchants at 
Adule and questioning them about their people and country, he wms 
able to speak to the correctness of the inscription on Ptolemy’s 
chair. 

As a merchant engaged in the Eastern trade, Cosmas was 
interested in and well acquainted with everything relating to it. 
He has accordingly noticed the principal ports at wdiich it was 
carried on, together -with the kinds of goods which each port 
specially supplied. He speaks of China, the country of silk, as lying 
to the left as you enter the Indian Sea in the furthest East and on 
the very borders of the habitable world, and yet not so far but 
that in its cities might occasionally be seen some Western merchant 
lured thither by the hope of gain.'^ Adjoining China® to the West 
was the clove region; then came Caber and next Alaralio, famed, 
the one for its alabandenum, the other for its shells. With Marallo 
Ceylon seems to have been in communication, as it certainly as 
with the five pepper marts of Male, Pudopatana, Nalopatana and 

^ Vide Prologos II. I have noticed only those places which Cosmas posi- 
tively states he had visited, but he insinuates a much wider range of travel. Thus 
measuring the isarth’s breadth from the Hyperborean lands to Sasus, he says there 
are but 200 mansions : atcpijSojs yap ^ ov ttoXv dLajiapravovreg rt]g 

aXrjQaag, ra ptv 'irXtvaavrsg odevaavng ra datcpiPu}g fxsi.ia6i]Ki:jg Kareypail/aftsif^ 
144 p. 

" ravra ds wapaXajSwv ek tov 9esov avdpov .... 7]toi avrijg ttjq TVEipag 
Ecn]p7]vaj 1Z2 p, 

3 Captain Burton describes the trade at Zanzibar as in the hands of Arab 
merchants, who bring with them a train of native porters, some of them as many 
as 200. 

^ avTt} de r} xwpa tov pETatiov sariv ev ry mravrioi^ Kara ro 

apwTEpov pepog Ennovraiv rov lifducov rrEXayEog, and a little before, et yap riveg 
Sia p.ETa^r}v eiq ra fcr^ara ryg y^g E^rropiag oiKTpag ovk okvovol 

lST*p. 

® For this account of the countries and ports of the East trading with Ceylon, 
vide 337-8 pp. 
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Saiopatana, Mangaroiitli^ and Purtij and the other ports further 
Northward on the Western coast of the Indian Peninsnla, as Sibor 
and Cailiana^ a place of great trade where ships might load with 
copper, sesarnine wood, and clothing stuffs, Orrhotha® and Sindiis, 
which last exported musk and androstachys. These Indian marts 
forwarded their wares to a great emporium situated on the southern 
coast of Ge^don, where they exchanged them for the silk, cloves, 
aloes, tsandana, and other merchandise which came from China and 
the countries lying eastward, or for Roman gold^ and the manu- 
factures of the West. In its ports ^ you might see ships freighted 
for, or coming from, Persia, (Ethiopia, and every part of India, and 
in its markets you met with men of all nations, Indians, Persians, 
Hoinerites, and merchants of Adule. Answering to this gTeat 
commercial city of the East was Adnle in the W est, situated some 
two miles inland® on the southern shore and at no great distance 
from the mouth of the Arabian Gulf. It wars in direct and frequent 
communication with India, The merchants of (Ela and Alexandria 
thronged to its markets; for there they found, besides the rich 
productions of the East, slaves, spices, emeralds,’ and ivory, from 
Ethiopia and Barbaria. 

Besides tbe sea route from China to the Persian Gulf, Cosmas 
speaks also of another and a shorter road® wdnch led through 
Juvia,® India, and Bactria to the eastern confines of Persia, 
150 stations, and thence through Nisibis, 80 stations, to Seleucia, 
18 stations further on, and each station he computes at about 
30 miles. That this road wms much frequented may be gathered 

^ ‘^Mangarat, urbs inter Malabaricas maxima regi gentili obediens.’" Gelde- 
mcister de rebus Indie., 181 p. 

2 Calliana : Lassen, Kaljant ; Hippoenra on the mainland, somewhat to the 
north-west of Bombay. 

3 OiThotha, Soratba, Snrat, 

4 To the nniversal use of Roman gold Cosmas testifies: sv 

avT(i)v (Pwjua(wv) miropevovrat Travra ra a9vt} .... 9avf.ia}^o}xn>ov wapa Travrog 
avBpui'prov .... ovk v^rrapx^t' to rotovro, 148 p. 

Ibn Batontah similarly speaks of Calicut, the great emporium of his day. 

Un des grands ports du Malabar. Les gens de la Chine, de Java, de Ceylon, 
des Maldives, du Yaman, et du Ears s’y rendent, et les trafiquants de diverses 
regions s’y reunissent. Son port est au nombre des plus grands du monde,” 
ir., 89. Dufn'mery, tr. 

6 Vide 140 p. and 338 p. 

7 Vide 339 p. 

8 diarspvsi fovj/ rroXXa ^lacrrtjjuctra 6 Siql rrjQiodav fpxofxevog a^ro TOvir^ag 
£7rt IlJpcriSa, oQiv ^ 7rXt]9oc pera^tov aa em rrjv TlepaiSa evpitTKerai^ 138 p. B. 

9 ib. Yaticanus autem Ovj/vta secund^ manu/' Note. 
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from the quantities of silk always to be found in Persia and which 
it brought there; but that it was used only by Persian, and not 
by Roman merchants,'^' I presume from the exaggerated length 
attributed to it by Cosmas, and his generally vague account of it.^ 

He speaks of Ce^don as situated in the Indian Sea beyond the 
pepper country midway between China and the Persian Gulf and 
as lying in the midst of a cluster of islands which all are covered 
with cocoanut trees® and have springs of fresh water. On the 
authority of the natives he gives it a length and breadth of about 200 
miles each, and states that it is divided into two hostile kingdoms. 
Of these the country of the Hyacinth has many tem|)les, and one 
with a pinnacle which is surmounted by a hyacinth the size they 
say of a fir cone, of a blood red colour, and so bright that when the 
sun shines upon it, it is a wondrous sight.^ The other kingdom 
occupies the rest of the island, and is celebrated for its harbour and 
much frequented markets. The king is not of the same race as 
the people. 

In Cosmas’s time India seems to have been parcelled out into 
many petty sovereignties ; for besides these two kings of Ceylon he 
knows of a king of Malabar, and kings of Calliena, Sindus, &c., but 

* Ammianus Marcelliims seems to intimate that in his time this road was 
travelled by Roman merchants; Praeter quorum radices et vicum quern Lithinon 
pyrgon appellant iter longissimum mereatoribus petitum ad Seras subinde com- 
meantibus,” 335 p- 

1 Nisibis and Pekin are on the 37th and 40th parallels of north latitude respec- 
tively, and the one on the 41st, the other on the 117th parallels of longitude; 
there are consequently 76 degrees of longitude between them. But according to 
Cosmas there are 230 stations of 30 miles each, or 6,900 miles. In the same way 
between Seleucia and Nisi bis he places 13 stations, or 390 miles, whereas there are 
in fact but 4 degrees of latitude. Might then these fiovai airo fuXwv V be ctTro 
fjLikiop K of 20 miles, which would pretty fairly give the real distance? 

^ “ Llle de Ealah,” Point de Galle, qui est situde tt, mi-chemin entre Ics 
terres de la Chine et le pays des Arabes.” Relation Arabes, 93 p. It was then 
the centre of trafBc both from and for Arabia, 94 id. 

3 apysXXta (336 p., Cosmas). The narikala of the Hindus, and the nardgyl of 
the Arabs. LYII. Diseours Prel, Rel. Arabes ; and for an account of the islands, 
id., p, 4. 

^ Hiouen-Thsang (a.d. 648, some century after Cosmas) thus; cote du 
palais du roi s’eleve ie Yihara do la dent de Bouddha .... Sur le sominet dii 
Yihara on a clev6une ti^che surmontee d’une pierre dime grande valeur, appellte 
laibis. Cette pierre pivcieuse rdpand constamment un eclat resplendissant. Le 
jour et la nuit en regardant dans le lointain, on croit voir line etoile lumineiise,'' 
II., 141 p. Pa-hian, however, who was at Ceylon, a.d. 410 : Dans la ville on a 
encore construit un 6difice pour un'^ dent de Foe. II est enti^^reraent fait avec 
ies sept choses precieuses,” 333 p. 1 a*hian thus mentions this Yihara, and, as if 
only lately built, but says nothing of the hyacinth, probably placed there subse- 
auentlv to his time. v. Marco Polo, 449. Soci^t^ Geos:., cd. 
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all these rajahs seem to have aclmowledged the supremacy of, and 
paid tribute to, Golias, king of the White Huns,^ a white people 
settled ill the northern parts of India. Of this Golias he relates that 
besides a large force of cavalry he could bring into the field 2,000 
elephants, and that his armies were so large that once when 
besieging an inland town defended by a water fosse, his men, horse 
and elephants, first drank up the water, and then marched into the 
place dry shod.® 

He speaks of elephants as of part of the state of an Indian 
monarch, and of the petty rajahs of the sea-board as keeping some 
five, some six, hundred elephants, and of the King of Ceylon as 
having moreover a stud of horses which came from Persia and were 
admitted into his ports dutyfree.® His elephants he bought and 
paid for according to their size at from 50 to 100 golden pieces^ 
each, and sometimes even more. They were broken in for riding and 
were sometimes pitted to fight against one another ; but with their 
trunks only, a barrier raised breast high preventing them from 
coming to closer quarters. The Indian elephants he observes have 
no tusks and are tamable at any age, while those of Ethiopia to be 
tamed must be caught young.^ 

As a Christian he naturally observed, and as a monk willingly 
recorded, the state of Christianity in the East. In Ceylon there 
was a Christian church of Persian residents, with a priest and 
deacons and other ecclesiastical officers,® all from Persia. At Male, 
Calliena, a bishop’s see, and the Island of Dioscorides^ (Socotora), 

^ To Ovvvwv r(i)v E^9aXirtav e9vog, ovaTtep X^vicovq ovofia^ovdi, Procopius, 
do Boll. Pops., I. III., 15 p. EpGaXtrai de OvvvtKov jU6p sSj/og’ sicri i^/ovofia^oprat 

. , , , JLIOVOI Ss OVTOL Xsvicoi TE Ta (TiOfiata ^ OVK (jLpOpfol r<3£C O’ipElQ EimVf 16 p.,id. 

The valley of the Indus seems to have been occupied by a Tartar tribe, even in 
the first century of our £e,ra, Ptolemy calls the lower Indus Indo-Scyth, Eeinaud, 
Mem. sur i’lnde, SI p. and 104 p. 

- Cosmas Indicopleustes, Montfaucon, Kova Coll. Patrum, L, 338 p, 

3 Towt,' iTTircvg cutto ntpo-iooff (pEpovaiv avTip^ icj ayopa^si ^ ripa (XteXeiclp 
Tovg (pEpovTaCf 339 p. This importation of horses into India, and from Persia, 
continues to this day, and is frequently alluded to by Ibn Batoutah, those from 
Pars were preferred, 372-3 pp., II., but they were then subject to a duty of seven 
silver dinars each horse, ib., 374 p. 

^ voputypLQLTa, 339 p. The word used by Sopater in the preceding page, conse- 
quently a gold coin, see Embassy to Ceylom Procopius observes that neither the 
Persian king, nor indeed any barbarian sovereign, places his effigy on his coins, 
IL, 417. 

® 339 p., u. s., and compare 141 p., with regard to the Ethiopian elephants 
from the inscription at Adule. 

® /cat Tratr^i' t7}v EK^XiiaiaariK^v XEtrovpyiaVf 337 p., u. s. 

7 So also the Eelations Arabes of Socotera : La plupart de ses habitants sont 
Chretiens .... Alexandre y envoya une colonie de Grecs . , . . ils embrasserent 
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were Christian communities, also dependent on Persia for their 
ministers, and subject to the Persian metropolitan; and this, thougdi 
in the case of Socotora, the inhabitants, colonists from the time of 
the Ptolemies, were Greeks and spoke Greek. In Bactria too, 
and among the Huns and other Indians, and indeed throughout 
the known world, ^ were numberless churches, bishops, and multi- 
tudes of Christians, with many martyrs, monks, and hermits. 

He describes and gives drawings of some of the animals and 
plants of Ethiopia and India. In general he closes his descriptions® 
by stating, either that he has himself seen what he has been just 
describing and where and how he saw^ it, or if he have not seen 
it, what personal Iniowledge he has of it. Thus, to his notice 
of the rhinoceros he adds, that he sa\v one in Ethiopia and was 
pretty near it ; to tliat of the Charelephus, that he had both seen 
it and eaten its flesh ; to that of the hippopotamus, that he had not 
seen it, but had bought and sold its teeth: and to that of the 
unicorn, that he had only seen a statue of one in brass standing 
in the four-turretted palace in Ethiopia; but when he comes to 
speak of the bos agrestis, the moschos, and the pepper® and cocoanut 
trees, animals and plants belonging to India, he does not even hint 
at any personal knowledge of them, and I ask myself — Was Cosmas 
ever in India ? 

When his ship was nearly carried away into the Great Ocean, 
Cosmas was then bound for Inner India; and as he calls Taprobane 
an island of Inner India, by Inner India I presume that, unlike the 
ecclesiastical writers of his age, he intends not Ethiopia and Arabia 

la religion Clir^fcienne. Les restes de ces Greesse sont mainteniiesjusqii’anjoiird’hiib 
Men que dans nie il se soit conserve des hommes d’line autre race/' 139 p., and 
see also note, 217-59 pp., II. v., where Keinand refers to both Cosmas and the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea; see also Marco Polo, 702 p., Marsden's ed. 

1 Cosmas goes through the several nations in cletaii ; but having to do only 
with India I omit particulars. I observe, however, that he gives no Christians to 
China, though Masoudi says of Canton, in the 10th century: “the town is inha- 
bited by Moslims, Christians, Jews, and Magians, besides the Chinese.” Meadows 
of Gold, 324, I. In the space of three centuries then Mahomenadanism had pene- 
trated to China. At the same rate of progress Christianity should have been 
known there in the 6th century. 

2 Eor these descriptions vide 344-5 pp., and the dra'^vings at the beginning of 
11. V. Montfau con’s Nova Coll. Patrum. 

3 He describes the pepper tree as a sort of vine, very unlike the pepper trees 
I have seen at Palermo. He probably means the betel. “ The betel is a species 
of pepper, the fruit grows on a vine, and the leaves are employed to wrap up the 
areca-nut. ’ Hccren, Hist. Res., 11., 294. “ The betel is found in the two Indian 
peninsulas, Malabar and Arracan,” id., 295. 
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Felix, but the Indian Peninsula.^ Again, in another place, after 
haying spoken of Ceylon, and alluded to the principal marts of 
India, to the White Huns settled on its northern frontier and the 
lucratiye commerce the Ethiopians carry on with them in emeralds,® 
he adds and all these things I know partly of my own knowledge 
and partly from what I have learned by diligent inquiry made at 
no great distance from the places themselves.” But this surely is 
no evidence of India visited, at least not such evidence as is before 
us of his having been at Auxume, where at mid-day with his own 
eyes he saw the shadows falling south; at Aduie, where at the 
request of Elesboas, he copied the inscription on Ptolem 3 ’’s chair;® 
or in Sinai, which he trudged through on foot listening to the Jews 
as they read for him the Hebrew letters sculptured on its holders.^ 
So, notwithstanding that he passed the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
and lay off the Island of Socotora; notwithstanding his name of 
Indicopleustes and his vague assertions ; and, more than all, 
notwithstandiiig his narrative, which is sober as fact and common- 
place as reality, I cannot help doubting that he ever was in India. 

On a review of these notices of India, it seems : 1st. That for 
nearly a century after the fall of Palmyra no important mention 
of India was made by an}?’ Greek or Latin writer whatever. 
2ndly. That the accounts of India which then and afterwards 
appeared, whether in Travels, Geographies, Histories, or Poems, 
those in the Topographia Christiana excepted, were all in the main 
made up of extracts from the writings of previous ages and added 
nothing to onr knowledge of India. 3rdly. That of such writings, 
they in general preferred, not those wdiich recorded the best 
anthenticated facts,® but those which worked most on the imagina- 
tion; and they indeed heightened their effect by new matter of the 
same character. 4thiy. That they gradually took rank with, and 

i See supra, note 4, p, 22, 

® S39 p. Autrefois on portait dans I’lnde Temeraude qni yicnt d’Egypte” 
(Kel. Arabes'l), 153, L, 232, ir. 

3 For Auxume, 264 p. Aduie, 144 p.> id. 

^ 6Bs.v i<TTLv iduv iv eKUvy ry £p?jjLt<p rov '2ivaiov opovg £v Tracraig raig Kara- 
•Kavctai TvavTag rovg \i9ovg rmv avToOi, rovg £k tojv op£ct}v aTTOKXiopfxsrovg 
ysypajiifisvovg ypa/ipacrt .... 'E^paiKoif, a riva /cj nveg Jovcaioi avayvovrtg 
Sijjyovvro ypiv, Xsyovrsg yeypafBai .... ourwf, aTrepmg rov de, iK^vXng 
£T£t riph, p,rjvi rcpde, scaBa icat Trap i}fiiv rroXXaKig rivsg ev raig ^eviaig ypa^ovffiv, 
205 p. Does he allude to the Nabathsean inscriptions ; qui couvrent les parois 
des rochers de la presquiie du mont Sinai.” Reinaud, Mem. sur la Merbne, 12 p., 
tirage h, part ; and for these inscriptions. Journal Asiatique, Jan. and Feb., 1859. 

^ The description of India in Ammianus Marcel linus must be excepted fz’om 
this censure, v. 
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even displaced the more critical studies of Strabo, Arrian, Ptolemy, 
&.C. Thus the Periegesis of Dionysius, on which Eustatiiis wrote a 
commentary, and the Geography of the anonymous writer who, so 
far as I know, first gave locahty to Eden, were honoured by Latin 
translations, and, judging from the currency their fictions obtained, 
became the text books of after ages. Thus, too, the Bassarika of 
Dionysius, for Indian countries and towns, is more frequently referred 
to by Stephanos Byzantinus, than either Strabo or Arrian ; and thus 
the Apollonius of Philostratus becomes an authority for Suidas,^ 
and the Theban Scholasticus for both Suidas and Cedrenus, who 
borrow from him their accounts of the Brahmans,^ to which Cedrenus 
adds some particulars drawn, partly from the anonymous Geography 
probably, partly from the Pseudo-Callisthenes, and partly from 
some other writer whom I am unable to identify.. 5thly. That of 
Eastern travellers in the 4th or 5th centuries many were priests: as 
we may surmise from the number of Christian churches in India, 
which were all subject to the Persian metropolitan,^ and all received 
their ecclesiastical ministers from Persia, or sent them there for 
education and ordination: and as we gather from the frequent 
mention of priests in the travels of those ages. Thus the author of 
the Tract inscribed to Palladius,^ and the Theban Scholasticus visit 
India in company, the one of the Bishop of Adule, the other of a 
priest. And Cosmas travels on one occasion wuth Thomas of Edessa, 
afterwards metropolitan of Persia, and Patricius of the Abrahamitic 
order; and himself in his latter years becomes a monk, as also 
Monas,^ who assisted him in copying the Inscription on the throne of 
Ptolemy. 6thly. That notwithstanding the religious spirit -winch 
evidently animated the travel writers of these times, their accounts 
of other and far countries are, contrary to what one might have 
expected, singularly silent on the subject of the religions of the 
people they visited. I have already expressed my surprise, that 

J Tide sub vocibus Poros, et Brabmans. Suidas. 

2 Hist. Comp., 267-8, L v., Bonn. Here the description of tbe Brahmans is 
from Palladius; of the Macrobioi from tbe Geography ; the story of Candace from 
the Pseudo-Oallisthenis, ITL, 23 j but whence Alexander s visit to Britain ? 

3 Jesujabus of Adiabeiie, Patriarch a.d. 650 (Assemann, III., 313 p.), thus re- 
monstrates with Simeon, Primate of Persia : '^At in vestra regione ex quo ah 
Eccles. canon, defecistis interrupta est ab Indim populis Saeerdotalis snccessio ; 
nec India solum qua a maritimis reg. Pers. finibus usque ad Colon spatio 1200 

parasangs extenditur, sed et ipsa Pers. regio in tenebris jacet.” Assemann, 

Bib. Or., III., 131. 

4 Palladius was himself a great traveller, vide Hist. Lausiaca, 1027 p., as 
indeed were the monks and priests of these ages, ih. passim, 

3 He entered the monastery of Eaithu, Elim. Cosmas, 195 p. 
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the earlier Ohristiaii fatliers, who, to win tlie attention of the 
sleeping nationsj called np from their tombs the forgotten creeds of 
GhaldsBa and Phoenicia, Assyria and Egypt, should never have 
appealed to the living faith of Buddha. Its ritual wms not unlike 
the Ghristian. Like Ghristianity, it rejected the claims of race and 
country, and in itself found another and stronger bond of brother- 
hood. Like Ghristianity, it was a religion Catholic and apostolic, 
and to attest its truth, not a few had died the martyr’s death. It 
was, besides, the creed of an ancient race ; around and about it 
was a mystery which startled the self-sufficiency of the Greek, and 
awakened to curiosity even Roman indifference. It was emi- 
nently fitted to elucidate Ghristian doctrines, and therefore to draw 
to itself the attention of Christian writers,^ and 3?^et the name of 
Buddha stands a^phantom in their pages. But then few were the 
Hindus who visited the Roman world, and all as merchants lived 
buying and selling, though not all were Buddhists. And if, here 
and there, one more earnestly religious than his fellows was eager 
to preach his law, whom could he address, and where find an 
interpreter for thoughts so far out of the range of the ordinary 
Greek intellect ? Allow, however, that he had studied and mastered 
the Greek language. Among his auditoiy, the merchants with 
whom he traded, the few men of letters, if any, who sought his 
society, that a Christian, one of a small communit}^, should have 
been found, is an accident scai'cely to be expected, and the silence 
of the fathers is in some measure intelligible. But now that we 
have a Christian church at Ceylon, and Christians who are daily 
witnesses of the ceremonial of Buddhist worsliip, xvho have licard 
of Buddha’s life, and miracles, and mission, and have visited the 
monasteries where his followers retire to a life of prayer and self- 
denial, I cannot understand how it is that no word relating to this 
wide-spread faith has reached the ears of Cosmas, or has attracted 
the notice of Syrian bishops, and that these ages are worse informed 
on Buddhism than was that of Clemens Alexandrinus. 

^ Buddhism and Buddhist practises attracted the attention of the earliest 
travellers of our age. Vide Carpinus, in Hakluyt, 64, 1. Kubruquius, 118, 127-8 
ib., Marco Polo, 47 p., S. G. ed., and a summary of what was known of Buddhism 
in his own time in Maffei, Hist. Indie., 169 p., 12mo. Marco Polo too has given 
an account of Buddha, 449-50 pp., u. s., with some errors, no doubt, but wonder- 
fully correct and detailed when compared with the short notices in Greek writers. 
But still none of these early travellers, I am bound to say, connect, or see any 
similarity between the Buddhist and Christian services. Marco Polo only 
observes of Buddha '“^si fuisset Christianus fuisset apud Beum maximus factus,’- 
ibid, .. ' . 
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' We will now trace tlie changes which took place in the com- 
mercial relations of Eome and India. When Pahiiyra f ell, Alexandria 
did not, as might have been expected, inherit its Indian trade, and 
the wealth and power that trade brought with it. For when 
Palmyra fell, Alexandria was suffering from civil waiy recent siege 
and capture. Its citizens had been given up to plunder and put to 
the sword, and Bruchium, its noblest quarter, razed to the groundd 
It was overwhelmed by its own disasters, and in no condition to 
engage in distant and costly ventures. But when Palmyra fellj 
the fleets, Arab and Indian, which fed its markets, did not perish in 
its fall. The ships and crews lived still, the populations to whose 
wants they ministered^ had not disappeared. The old demand 
existed. For a moment the course of trade is disturbed. A great 
mart has been destroyed, and others must be found or created to 
take its place. At first, probably, the merchant fleets, as was their 
wont, made for Yologioerta, and there delivered their cargoes, which 
perhaps found a way up the right bank of the Euphrates to 
Apamea, and thence to Antioch and the cities of Syria. But the 
cost of transit and the want of a back freight must very soon have 
closed up this route, in so far at least as it was the route to the 
Syrian sea-board, though, doubtless, the river remained always the 
great highway for the supply of Mesopotamia and the neighbouring 
states. And now it was that the Arabs and Indians probably began 
to frequent the ports which, unknown to Strabo and Pliny, studded, 
according to Ammianus Marcellinus, the Persian Gulf f hither they 
brought the products of the East, and hence shipped horses, for 
which they found a ready sale among the kings and nobles of India 
and Ceylon. And now, too, it wms that the Arabs turned tbeir 
attention to the Eed Sea route, ^ once in the hands of the 
Alexandrian merchants, but now neglected. In a deep bay on the 
western shores of the Arabian Gulf,® the first, after having entered 
the straits, which afforded shelter and a safe anchorage, they 

^ See from Ammianus Marcel, and Eusebius^ notes, 297 p., xix. v., lour. Bl. 
As. Soc. 

2 Appian thus describes tlie Palmyrenes : Fcxifxmwv % TJapOvaccov ovteq 

s^opttxi, £g emrepovg ^ Kofntovm pesv f/c 

UepcFOJP ra Ivdtica kpajSiKaj dtartHsvrai c* ri? Pwjwatwi*, de Bel. Civil., v. ix. 

3 sinus per oras omnesoppidorumest densitas efe vicoriim, naviiimque 
crebri decursus/’ xxiii., 6, 11. 

^ It had been known from old time. Agatharcides (2nd cent. B.c.) speaks of 
the native boats which from the Fortunate Islands (probably Socotora) traded 
with Pattaia, on the Indus. Be Mari Eryth./103 §. Muller, Geog. Min., I., 191 p, 

^ sjjLTroptov vofiipov KHftiifOP £v KoXTTtp .... awo arad£(op etKoai. rijg 

6a\a(T<n]g e<Trtv rf A^ovXig ico)p7] cvfLfjLsrpog, Periplus, 40§, or 4§, 
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found Adule, the chief port of Ethiopia^ though in the time of the 
Peripliis only a village. They saw that access to it both from East 
and West was easyj that it lay beyond the confines, and was not 
subject to the fiscal regulations of the Roman Emphe ; that its 
mixed population, of which the Arab race formed no inconsiderable 
part, was friendly and eager to forward their views. On Adule, 
then, they fixed as the depot for their trade, and soon raised it from 
a village and petty port, to be one of the world’s great centres of 
commerce. 

But under the immediate successors of Aurelian (died a.b. 275), 
the Roman Empire was in so disturbed a state, and under Diocletian 
(a.jD. 283-B04) Alexandria suffered so fearful!}^ for its recognition of 
Achilleus, that its merchants were probably compelled, and not 
disinclined, to leave the whole Indian trade in the hands of the 
Arabs, who had always been, not only carriers hj land and sea, 
but traders also, as the story of Scythianns pro res ; and who, as 
they travelled from city to city, carried their wares^ wdth them, and 
wherever they stopped exposed them for sale and thus supplied the 
immediate wants of the neighbourhood and the tradesmen of the 
district. But with the restoration of. order, during the long reign 
of Constantine, the Roman merchant grew wealthy and enterprising; 
he extended the sphere of his operations, and though, partly from 
inability to compete with the cheaply built but well maimed craft of 
the Arabs, and partly from long disuse and consequent ignorance 
of the Indian seas, he does not seem to have ag-ain ventured his 
ships upon them, yet he gradually recovered his old position in the 
Arabian Gulf, and at least shared in its trade from Adule home- 
ward.® To Adule he himself resorted, and at Adule, through his 
agents,^ managed his dealing's with the East, leaving to the Arabs, 
and perhaps the Indians, all the risks and profits of the ocean voyage. 

^ Tlie wealth of Seytliiamis^ when it came into the hands of Manes, consisted 
)^ov(Tov apyvpov tfpLofAarwv aWtov (Epiphanius a, Manichse, 617, I.) show- 
ing that Scythiamis’s journey to Jerusalem, if undertaken primarily in the 
interest of truth, was not without some commercial object. 

3 Both hy his ships on the Eed Sea and his fleets of boats on the ISTile. Of 
Roman ships on the Red Sea we know from Cosmas and Procopius (de Bello 
Pers., L, 19, 101 p.) Of the traffic on the Rile we may get some notion from the 
ruse employed hy Athanasius to escape from his pursuers (Photius, Hoeschiel, 
1448 p.). and more directly from the wealth Palladius gives an Alexandrian 
merchant, avdpa avXajSijv ({>iXoxpiCFroVf ^vo fivpiaSag Trpayparf vofievov 

li^ra harov nrXoibyv £k rrig avtanpag Bri^aidog tcariovra, LXT., Hist. Lausiaca. 

3 X conclude this from a passage in Procopius, already cited in part. Telling 
of the slaves and adventurers left behind him by Hellestheaus, on his return from 
the conquest of the Homerites, he says ovtoq 6 Xswg a-v)' irspoig riatv 'EcFip.L^aLq} 
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But that Eoman intercourse with India was indirect and kept up 
by Arab vessels is so contrary to received opinion, that I will now 
cite and examine the few events and notices bearing on the Indian 
trade which are to be met with in ancient writers. And, 

1. The embassy to Julian^ (a.d. 861) is scarcely conceivable, 
unless during his reign, or rather that of Constantine, some and 
probably a commercial intercourse existed between India and the 
Roman Empire.® But as for such an embassy, the presence at the 
Singhalese Court of any enterprising Roman mei’chant, a Bopater, 
and who like Sopater may have reached Ceylon in an Adulitan 
sliip, would fulty account, — and indeed its Serendivi so much more 
akin to the Serendib of the Arabs than the Salike of Ptolemy 
smacks of Arab companionship, and must have filtered through Arab 
lips— I cannot look upon it as indicative of an intercourse either 
dii*ect or frequent. 

IT. Epiphanius (about a.b. 375) gives some few details relating 
to this trade. In his story of Scythianus he speaks of the Roman 
ports of entry in the Red Sea, (Ela, the Alah of Solomon, Castron 
Clysmatos,® and Berenice, and observes that through Berenice 
Indian wares are distributed over the Thebaid, and by the Nile ai'e 
carried down to Alexandria and the land of Egypt, and to Pelusium, 
and thus passing by sea into different cities, TrarpiSa^^^ the merchants 

rta jSaffiXei eTravatTravrsQ avroif pev ev rtvt ra>v SKSivy ^povpioiv KaOstp^av, 
STEpovde ^OpEpiTaiQ paffiXsa KarE(TT7]<Tavro Appapov pev ovopa* 6 ds Appapoc 
ovToc p^v Tjv^ SovXoQ ds ViapaLOV avdpog, ttoXsi AiOioTrm/^ A^ovXiSt 

siri ry Kara OaXau-eyav epyacxt^ ^larpipijv £%05/ror, Id. I. 20, p. 105. And 
that commercial agents were of old date may be shown from Relations Arabes, 
L, 68. 

1 Tide Journ. .As. Soe., xix., 274 p. 

2 In a Geographical Tract, Totius Orhis Becriptio, translated from the Greek 
and i^ritten A.D, 350-3, Geog. Minor., 11., 520, it is said of Alexandria: Hsec 
cum Indis et Barbaris negotia gerit merito ,* aromata et diversas species pretiosas 
omnibus regionibus mittit.” But another version, ib., “ supra caput enim habens 
Thebaidis Indorum genus et accipiens omnia prsestat omnibus ” — thus showing 
that although dealing in Indian wares its Indians were only Ethiopians. 

3 So called because here the Israelites crossed over the Red Sea. Cosmas, 
Montfaucon, Col. Non. Pat., 194 p. 

4 'Qppoi yap T7]Q 'EpvOpTjg QaXacrafig diafopoi, sttl ra aropia ryg Fcjpaviag 
BiaKEKpLperoij o pev eig bttl ri]v AiXav ... . o 56 ETfpog etti to Kaarpov ICAvcr- 
parog* aXXuyg Bs avioTaroi etti rrjv BEpvmriv KaXovpEvrjifj Bl' y)g 
KaXovpEvtig ETti Ttiv Q}][3aiBa (pepovrai ^ ra awo Tr}Q XvBLK:7]g apxopsva elBt} ekeice 
ry BypatBi BtaxvvETaif etti ttjv AXE^avBpEiav Bia rov .... KftAot; sttl 
T raaav Tiav Aiyvirriav yyv, Ewt to IlEXovaiov ^EpErai, ^ ovrwg eig Tag aXXag 
iraTpiBag Bia OaXaaariQ BupxopEvoi hi awo TTjg IvBtKTjg eiti ttjv l^iopavtav 
EprropEvovTau Epiphanius, a. Hseres., XLTI., 618 p,, I. 
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from India import tlieir goods into the Eornan territory. From this 
passage, written at the close of tlie 4th ceiitmy, it appears : 

1st. That Epiphanius speaks of Indian g-oods as then imported 
by sea and throngh one port, Berenice, into the Eomaii Empire. 

2ndly. That he rises the same terms^ to designate both the 
imported goods and the importing merchants, and thus possibly 
intimates that like the goods the merchants also were Indian,’'* 
ie., Arabs of either Ethiopia or Eastern Arabia, the Indians of the 
ecelesiastical writers of tins age. Indeed one might ask ■whether 
it was not owing* to their association with Indian wares that these 
peoples came to be themselves known as Indians. 

8rdly. That he makes no mention of Adule. But Adiile, how- 
ever closely connected with the ocean trade between Kome and 
India, was really an Ethiopic city, and could therefore scarcely hnd a 
place in this itinerary which begins with the Eornan ports of entry. 

III. The presence at Alexandria (some time before a,i>. 470) of 
those Hindus whom Severus lodged in his hoiise.^ I have already 
remarked on the inexplicable proceedings of these travellers wliOy 
as they were neither merchants nor pnblic officers, could only have 
travelled for amusement or instruction, and who took every precau- 
tion against either.® I would now direct attention to the character 
as well of Severus who received^ as of Damasciins who has recorded 
their visit. Both clung to the old superstition: and the one was snp- ■ 
posed to favour its re-establishmcnt by his personal influence and 
the other by his writings, the very dotage of ^Tlatonic Paganism.”^ 
Both were credulous : and as Severus would without examination 
and only too eagerly have welcomed as guests any men calling them- 
selves Hindus with whom he became acquainted, so Damascius 
would have noticed a visit of any reputed Hindus, whether made or 
not, if said to be made to such a man. The visit is open to suspicion. 

lY. The Indian Embassy to Justinian. Malalas notices two 

^ Ta airo rrjQ JvCLia]g epxofisra iwt] aiul ot «5ro li>ci!C7}Q. The 

lighter and more precious mares are expressed by the word mv}}, as spiees^ pearls, 
&c. Tt corresponds with the notions” of American commerce. 

- Tide supra, p. 

Many an English traveller might be cited whose habits abroad very much 
resemble those of Damascms’ Hindus; But then we travel for hisbion’s sake a 
good deal, because we must j but a Hindu who leaves his country' travels because he 
has in him the spirit of travel; he travels as Mimgo Park did, Beizoni, Burkhardt, 
and many others, impelled by the strong desire to see strange men and strange 
lands. 

See Gibbon, Decline and Ifall, c. xxxvi., sub an. 468, and the extracts from 
Damascius, in Photius Bibliotheca, 1042 p. 
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jiicllan Embassies, either of wMcli may possibly be Hindu. The 
first reached Constantinople with its gifts the same year (a.d. 580) 
that John of Cappadocia was made Prmtorian Prefect ; the second 
with an elephant about the time (a.d. 552) that Narses was sent 
into Italy against the Gotlis.^ Now with regard to the first of these 
Inibassies, as in Malalas the Ethiopians and Eastern Arabs are 
called Indians,® the question arises whether this Embassy does not 
properly belong to some one or other of these peoples; and to 
answer it we must enter into some detail. Prom Malalas and 
Procopius® we gather: that there were seven Indian kingdoms, 
three Homerite, and four Ethiopian ; that the Ethiopians occupied 
the regions lying eastwards and extending to the ocean, and 
carried on a great trade from Auxume with Pome through the 
Homerite country ; that some time prior'*' to a.d. 529, Dimnos the 
Homerite king, who with many of his people was of the Jewish 
persuasion, seized upon some Roman merchants ■while traversing his 
dominions in pursuit of their business, confiscated their goods, and 
put them to death, in retaliation, as he pretended, for the continued 
persecutions to which Je’w^s wmre subjected in the Roman states; 
that the Auxiunitan trade with Rome was in consequence interrupted, 
and that the Auxumitan king*, aggrieved by the injury to himself 
and the wrongful death of his allies, invaded and subdued the 
Homerites, and in fulfilment of a vow contingent on his success 
declared himself a Christian. To this Ethiopian sovereign or rather 
his successor, called Elesboas by Malalas, Hellesthmus® by Proco- 
pius, on the breaking out of the Persian War (a.d. 529), Justinian 
sent an embassy, and adjured him by their common faith, to invade 
the Persian territory, and breaking off all commercial relations 
wnth the Persians to send ships to those Indian ports where 
silk was to be found, and there purchase it, and thence by wmy of 
the ITomerite country and dowm the Nile and through Egypt, to 

^ y. from MalalaS; note 4, 274 p., xix., Joiirn. As. Soc., and Malalas, 484 p. : 

XvhicTimwQ sy* Trpscrfisvr^jQ IpBwv KaTt7CifX(^Bri f-mra e\i(l)avTO(: KiitifcrTav : 

2 Malalas, n. s., and 457 p. ; also Asseman, Bib. Orient, lY., 452-3 pp. 

2 Malalas, 433 p. Procopius, de Bello Pers., 104 p. The diT?ision of the 
Indians into kingdoms belongs to Malalas; the slaughter of the Roman merchants 
and its cause and consequences to both. 

^ In A,D. 524, vide Asseman, u. s., I., 365# note. 

The converted king Malalas calls Andas; 434 p. Tlieopliaues Adad ; Aidog, 
Asseman, u. s., I., 359, notes 5 and 6. The king of the Embassy, Cosmas, like 
Malalas, knows as Elesboas. The ambassador I should have thought was Yon- 
nostis, who left an account of his embassy, and from the ambassador, whoever he 
was (Procopius calls him Juliamis), Malalas derived his information, 457-8 pp., ib. 

Y 2 
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import it into Alexandria ; and as an inducement to attempt this 
enterprize he held out to him the prospect of a monopoly and the 
hopes of great profits. But Procopius observes that, though the 
Ethiopians promised and exerted themselves, they failed to gain a 
footing in the silk trade : for they found the ground already occu- 
pied by Persian merchants who everyv^here forestalled them in the 
Indian markets^ And Malalas concludes his account of this 
negotiation by stating that Elesboas in return sent an Indian 
ambassador with letters, aaKpa?, and gifts to the Roman Emperor. 
Is then our Indian Embassy the same as this one from Elesboas 
and does its first mention i*efer to its departure from Auxume, its 
second to its arrival in Constantinoific ? Or is it to be referred to 
some one of the Pseudo-Indian king'doms ? Or though unrecorded 
by any other writer, is it really Hindu? Who shall tell? With 
regard to the second Embassy : it is noticed by both Theophanes 
and Oedrenus,® but noticed seemingly not because it was any strange 
sight in Constantinople, but because its elephant, a native of 
Africa as of India, broke loose and did much mischief. However 
this may be, a Hindu Embassy in Constantinople was no improbable 
event, for after Elesboas had, at the instance of Justinian, ineffec- 
tually attempted to open up the trade with India, would he not 
naturally bring over and forward to the Roman Court some native 
Indians, ambassadors or others, as the surest evidence he could 

^ roLQ T£ ALOio'ipi Ttjv pera^av m>€iff9ai Trpor rtov Ivoujv a^vvarov 7}v, ettsl asi 
h bi Tleptrun; f/iTropot TrpoQ avroig rotg oppoig yEifopevoi {bv be Trpwra at rcov Ivbiov 
vr]eq Karaipovaiv, are xwpav TTpocTotKowreg rrjv o^topov) ccTrajfra (oimaOai ra 
^opTia eia}9affi. Procopius, u. s., 106 p. 

2 Elesboas having received and entertained Justinian’s Embassy, KareTrsfi-sl^e 
ctaKpag bia Ivbov Trpecrpvrepov ^ bu)pa rip (SacriXsi ’Piofiaiuv. Malalas, 459 p., 

and afterwards 477 p-, incidentally mentions the Embassy we have been examin- 
ing : ev avTip be rip xpovtp rrpeapvrrjg Ivbtjv pera bioputv KareTrepipBr} av Kwj'- 
ffravrivoviroXsiy avrip rip xpoj/<p Icjavvijg b KarrTraco^ eyevero aTtap^og 
rrpatrutpLwjf, 

3 The chronology of these times is loose and uncertain. According to Theo- 
phanes (Chron, I., 346-7), the Christianization of Auxume, and the events which 
led to it, occurred a.d. 535, and the Embassy with the elephant, a.d. 542. 
Cedrenus refers it to a.d. 550. Taking then the dates assigned by Malalas, 
A.D. 530 for our first, a.u. 552 for the second. Embassy, and it is clear that the 
first Embassy follows too closely on the alliance and engagements of Elesboas, 
while between these and the second there is too great an interval, to admit of 
the reasons I have adduced for either one of these Embassies being Hindu. Of 
Theophanes’ dates (he lived early part of 9th century) I scarcely like to speak— 
the first is so manifestly wrong. But if we take A.n, 542 for the date of the 
Elephant Embassy, and a.d. 533, Gibbon’s, for that of Justinian’s to Auxume, 
then these reasons would be pertinent enough. 
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give of Ms good faitii and zeal m carrying ont Ms part of the treaty I 
One of these embassies may be Indian, but it is no proof of any dheet 
intercourse with India. Indeed the whole narrative rather inti* 
mates that Eoman enterprize extended no further than Auxume, and 
that all trade beyond was in the hands of some other people. 

Y. The introduction of the silk- worm into the Eoman Empire. 
According to Procopius, t it happened in this way. Aware of the 
interest Justinian took in the silk trade, some monks from India 
who had lived long in Serinda (Theophanes® says it was a Persian), 
brought over in a reed {ev vap0i]ici) silk- worm’s eggs, taught the 
Eomans how to treat them, and by acclimatizing the worm to make 
themselves in the article of silk independent of the Persians and 
other people. I incline to think that the monks were Persians ; 
for India was under the Persian metropolitan, and its churches, as 
we learn from Cosmas, were served by priests from Persia ; and a 
Persian Christian would be more Christian than Persian, and more 
likely to benefit his co-religionists than Ms countrymen. But let 
the monks be Eomans, and Eomans we know did occasionally visit 
and sojourn in India, and their introduction of the silk- worm is no 
evidence of any ocean trade with India. 

YI. A passage in Procopius which intimates that Eoman ships 
frequented the seas in which were found the loadstone rocks. 
This passage I will quote at length and examine. After having 
described the Arabian G-ulf from OEla, and told of its islands and the 
Saracens and Homerites on its Eastern coast, and alluded to the 
many other peoples living inland up to the veiy borders of the cannibal 
Saracens, beyond whom he places the Indians, “ but of the Indians 
leaves others to speak at their discretion,”® Procopius retmms to 
Boulika of the Homerites, and notices the calm sea and easy transit 
thence to Adule. He then proceeds to treat of Ethiopia, but first 
touches on the peculiarly constructed boats used by the Indians, 
€ 1 / Iz/go£?, and on tliis sea. “They are not,” he observes, “painted 

^ Ttto rovrov rov %poi;ov tivbq lvd<siv tjicovreg yvovreg re wg 

lovariviavtp Sta ffTrovdrjg eir) pTjicert TTpogUeptnov rijv pera^av (oveiuOai Tiofiaiovgf 
&c. Be Bel. Gotk, 546 p. 

2 T7JV Twv cricctiXTjKiav yevecriv avrip Uepixyg . . . , ev Bv^avrup VTreSei^ev* 
ovrog €K , ro crreppa rwv CKmXjjKm' ev vapBfjKt XafStniv pexpi 

Bv'Cavriov ^leciatjaroj &c. Excerpta Theoph. Hist., 484 p., lived close of 6th 
century. The seed was brought overland, as the French, to avoid the tropical 
heats, are now sending it. — Times, May 12, 1863. 

^ 01 Se *Og?;ptra£ ovtol ev '^V ioictjivrai Tcpog ry r^g QaXaooFjig 

yovif vrrep re avrovg aXXa tOvri TroXXa, /x€%pt eg rovg av$pw7ro^ayovg 2apa«:j|vowf, 
ti^pyoBat peB* ovg ra yevij twv lv^(t>v ecfriv, aXXa rovruiv piv rrepi 

Xeyero) sKaffrog wg rrn avrcp 0ovXo/iuvqj eara\ Be Bello Pers., 100 p. 
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over with tar or anything elsCv nor are tte planks madc^ fast to 
one another by iron nails, bxit with knotted ropes, /^/)oxo£s-, and this 
not as is generally supposed, because there are in these seas roeks 
which attract iron {for tluEoricm ships from (Ela^ though irvn-fast^^^^^ 
suffer nothmg of the sortf but because the Indians and Ethiopiaiis 
neither have any iron nor are able to buy any from the Eoinans 
who are forbidden to sell it them on pain of deatin Such is the 
state of things about the so-called Eed Sea and the coasts on each 
side of it.”^ On this passage I will observe — 

1st. That as long as it treats of the shores of the Arabian Gulf, 
where the Eoinans traded, its language is clear and doiiiiite enoiigli, 
but as vague wheii it comes to speak of the inland peoples, of 
whom very evidently Procopius had been able to obtain veiy 
imperfect information. 

2ndly. That the Iiidoi with whom the Ethiopians and the Persians 
seem to have had commercial dealings must have been the inhab- 
itants of a country without iron? and not therefore of India celebrated 
of old time^ for its steel, but very possibly of Arabia,® into which 
in the age of the Periplus iron, and sometimes from India, was 
regularly imported, and the boats of which^ cpiite answered to the 
description of Procopius. And 

3rdiy. That tlie last paragraph indicates that Procopius coniines 
his observations to that part of the Red Sea which is inclosed by 
coasts on either side, the Arabian Gulf, and tliat conse^pieiitiy the 
loadstone rocks referred to are not those on the Singhalese coast, 
but loadstone rocks in or near the Ai’abiaii Gulf. 

VIL We have Chinese authority tiiat a great trade lietweeii 
Rome and India existed in the 6th century of our era. Ma-touan- 

^ ra fiEv oin-' afKpL t7j OaXaaay <9 X^Pi^ U irarspa scrri ravr/j 

TTij ib., 102 p, 

2 Ctesias, p. 80, 4- 

^ Of Arabia or Arabians settled in Ethiopia. Elsewhere Procopius speaks of 
Ethiopia as India : NstXoc jtuv . . . . stv AiyvTrrov <pepofuvoc, &e. I)e 

^Edificiis, vi. L, 331 p,, III. 

^ “Les raisseaux Arahes n’approehaient pas pour la force des yaisseaux 
Chinois (Ibn Batutah mans each junk with 1,000 men, GOO sailors and 400 
soldiers, iv., 91, Preiich tr.) .... construits en general en hois et sans mtdange 
de fer, ils tiraient tr^s-peii d’eau .... Les Arabes employaient .... dans 
leurs constructions navales des planches de cocotiers, et ces planches etaieiit liees 
entre elles avec des chevilles de bois.’* And Eel. Arabes, Bis. Prel., 56 p. 11 n’y a 
qiie les navires de Siraf dontlespibcessont cousues ensembles/’ ib., I., 91 p.; but 
Ibn. Batutah : “C’est avec des coi’des de ce genre que sont cousues les navires 
de VInde et du Yaman,” and he adduces as a reason why iron is not used, the 
rocky bottom of the Indian sea against which iron-bound vessels break to pieces. 
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liiij/Lom A.D. 1317, in' his Researches into Antiquity, ^ briefly ' affirms 
that India (a,d. 500-16) carries on a considerable commerce by 
sea with , Ta-Tsin, the Roman- Empire, and the Ansi or Asm, the 
Syrians and the Koii-kin-tou-clloii (Ancient and Modern Times), 
having alluded to the commerce of India with the West, states 
that the Roman trade with India is principally by sea, and that by 
sea the Romans carry off the valuable products of India, as coral, 
amber, gold, sapphires, mother of pearl, pearls, and other inferior 
stones, odoriferous plants, and compounds by concoction and dis - 
tillation of odoriferous plants, and then adds that from these com- 
pounds they extract the finest qualities for cosmetics, and after- 
wards sell the residue to the merchants of other countries.^ We 
observe — 

1st. That silk is not included in the list of Indian merchandize 
(the of Epiphanius) sent to the Roman Empire by sea. 

2ndiy. That this trade by sea necessarily presumes that the 
goods exported from India were known to be so exported either on 
Roman account or for the Roman market, but not that they 
were eX|:)orted in Roman ships. We have seen that Roman iner- 
chants sometimes %^isited India, that in India Roman money was 
current, and the Roman Empire known and respected, and we may 
fairly suppose that that Empire, its trade, and its wants and their 
supply, were often subject of talk in the Indian® ports, and would 

^ Tide Chinese account of India, from Ma-touan>Iin, tr. by Pauthier, Asiatic 
Joiirnab May to Angnst, 1836, 213-7 pp. Por the date of Ma-touan-lin’s biith, 
V. his Life, EemnsaL Nouv. Melanges Asiat., IL, 168, where Echnusat compares 
Ma-tonan-liii’s great work to the Mem. de F Academ. des Inscriptions, and observes 
that De Guignes in his Hist, des Hnns, and the Jesuit missionaries in their several 
works, owe to it much of their knowledge of China and Chinese literature. 

2 Also tr. by Pautiiier, Journal Asiatique, Get. and Nov., 1839, 27S, 389-93 pp. 
This account seemingly refers to India in the early part of the 6th century 
(ib., 274 p.) ; but it then goes back to speak of the relations which had before 
■existed between Eome and China ; how that (a.d. 166) Antin, Antoninus, sent 
an embassy through Tonquin with presents, and how the Eomans in the interest 
of their commerce travelled as far as Pegu, Cochin China, and Tonqnin ; and how 
a Eoniaii merchant, one Luii (a.d. 222--278), came to Tonquin, and was sent on 
by its Governor to the Emperor, and in answer to the Emperor's questions told of 
the ways and manners of his country. As Lun and his doings close this short 
summary of Eoman relations with China, I conclude that he was one of the mer- 
chants mentioned above, and that they, like him, belong to the period ending 
A.I). 278, when Roman commerce with the East most flourished, — and as -with 
one unimportant exception no further notice is taken of the Eoman Empire, I 
presume that after this time its commerce with these distant regions entirely 
oeased. 

*' When in Bochara (a.d. 1250), Marco Polo meets the ambassadors of Kublai 
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<5ertaiiily become known to tbe Cliinese traders tliere, and would as 
certainly be spoken of by them on their return home, and would 
thus find their way into the works of Chinese geographers and 
historians, * ■ 

Bnt in order that we may not reason on to a foregone concln- 
sion, hmTying over or explaining away the events and anthorities 
which make against ns, we will for a moment suppose that they 
snfficiently establish the fact of an ocean trade between Eome and 
India — ^and then as from the age of the Ptolemies (ending b.c. 46) 
to that of Pirmns (a.b, 273), we know through Strabo, Pliny, the 
Periplns, Ptolemy, and Yopiscns, that Alexandrian ships sailed for 
India ; we have to show why it is that after that time, though we 
read of Eomans, lawyers, priests, and merchants, who travelled 
thither, and all seemingly throngh Adnle, and one of them certainly 
in an Adulitan craft, we read of none who went in a Eoman ship. 
How, too, is it, we will be asked, if Eoman ships thus crossed the 
Indian Ocean, that neither they nor their crews are seen among 
the vessels and peoples which, according to Cosmas, crowd the port 
and thoroughfares of the great Singhalese mart ? How, that the 
Christians of Socotora, an island of Greek colonists,^ and right in 
the course of Alexandrian ships en route for India, were subject 
not to the Greek bnt the Persian metropolitan? And when 
Jnstiiiian, as Procopius relates, sought to re-establish the silk 
trade and to wrest it from the hands of the Persians, how is it that 
he applied, not to his own merchants of Alexandiia, whose services 
he might have commanded, and whom, had they had ships in those 
seas, he would have wished to encoinage, hut to the Ethiopian 
Arabs, whom to the detriment of his own subjects he tempted 
with the hopes of a monopoly? Again on this supposition, how 
account for it, that the loadstone rocks, those myths of Eoman 
geography, which in Ptolemy’s time, the fionrishing days of Eoman' 
commerce, lay some degrees eastward of Ceylon, appear a.d. 400 
barring its western approach, and a.d. 560 have advanced up to 

.Khan ; they press him to visit their master: eo quod nnlliim laiinum usqiiam 
viderat, quamvis videre multum affeetarat/' c. IL And Maffei (Hist. Tnd., 
L. iy.) observes of the Byzantine Turks that in the 15th century the Indian 
kings called them corrupts, GrsecS, voce Eumos quasi Ptomanos.” But while 
this indicates that the memory of Eome survived among the Hindus, it is no 
evidence of any commerce between the peoples, no more evidence than is the 
mention of an Indian princess in the romance of (Peredur3) of a knowledge of 
India among the Cambrian bards. 

* Speaking of the inhabitants, the Periplus : uai de tcj tTnfxtfcroi 

Ivcoiv ^ £rt rwv wpog spyamav eKTrX^ovroJv, 30§, 281 p. 
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tLe very mouth of the Arabian Gulf Surely an ocean trade with 
India is, all things considered, all but impossible. 

But to return to the loadstone rocks. As in an age little 
observant of the laws and phenomena of nature, lands unknown 
save by report and unexplored are ever, according to their surround- 
ings, invested either with mythic terrors or mythic beauties ; and 
conversely, as all lands in the conception of which the mythic pre- 
dominates are lands which lie outside the sphere of knowledge, 
and consequently of intercourse, of the people who so conceive of 
them; it follows that these rocks at the very least indicate the 
extreme limits of Roman enterprize, and the several changes in 
their position, changes ever bringing them nearer to the Roman 
Empire, the ever narrowing range of Roman enterprize in their 
direction. Their changes of xDosition, therefore, confirm our view 
of the Roman maritime trade. 

But though there is no evidence to show that at this period 
Roman ships navigated the Indian seas, we know that Indian 
goods still found their way to Constantinople, and from both Greek 
and Arab writers, that Arab vessels were employed in the Indian 
trade. So early as the age of the Ptolemies, AgatharcMdes® 
(b.c. 146) notices a trade between Aden and the Indus, and carried 
on in native boats, efiTropiica^ rmv Trpo^x^P^^^ The Periplus 

(a.i). 89-90) speaks (26 §) of Arabia Eudmmon, Aden, as the great 
entrepot of Indian commerce in the olden time, before Alex- 
andrian ships ventured across the ocean; and describes Muza, 
Mokha, as a busy sea-port full of sea-faring men, shipmasters, and 
sailors, and as trading with Barygaza in its own craft.® And lastly, 
Cosmas (a.d. 535), among the merchant ships to be seen at Ceylon, 
mentions those of Adule and the Homerites. Arab writers also 
allude to this branch of Arabian enterprize. Thus Haji Khalfa,^ in 

1 See supra, p., and the Pseudo-CalHsthenes, III., vu., 103 p.. Bidot, and 
Procopius, sup., 38 p. Por Ptolemy’s Maniolai Geog. Lib. vii., c. IL, p. 

2 j)e Mari Erythrgeo, 103 c., 191 p., 11., Geog. GrJBci Min., ed. Miiller. 

3 TO iisv 6\ov vavicXrjpiKmv avOptoiriDV ^ vavriKiav TcXiovaZu ^ roiQ 

arr Sfiiropiag Ttpaypaai Kivarac Gvyxpixivrat yap ry tov Tcspav epyaaig, 
"BapvyaZoiv icioig s^apricpoig, 21§, 271 p.j I^ ib. 

^ Ad qualemcq. historise Arabum et Persarum inquit Hemdani notitiam 
sibi parandam nemo nisi per Arabes pervenire potest .... Peragrabant enim 
terras mercatus caus^, ita ut cognitionem populorum sibi compararent. Pari 
modo qui Hizam incolebant Persarum historiam, Homeritantmq. belia et eorum 
per terras expeditiones cognoscebant. Alii qui in Syria, versabantur, res Roman. 
Israel, et Grsec. tradiderunt. Ab iis qiii in insulis Bahrain et terram Omma,n 
consederant historiam Sindorum, Hindoriim et Persarum accepimus. Qui 
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Ms sketch of the ante-IslaiMc tiraes, tells of the old Arabs: how they 
travelled over the world as merchants and brought home with them 
a large knowledg'e of the peoples they had visited; and how to the 
Islanders of Bahrain, and to the inhabitants of Oniman, his age 
ovvmd its histories of Sinds, Hindus, and Persians. And thus, though 
Masoiidi^ implies that in the early part of the 7th ceiitury the 
Indian and Chinese trade with Babylon was principally in the hands 
of the Indians and Chinese, yet have we every reason to believe 
from the Relation des Yoyages Arabes, of the 9th century, that it 
was shared in by the Arabs whose entrepdt was Khanf ou.^ 

But what in the meanwhile had become of the overland trade 
-with India ? When in the second half of the 3rd century, and after 
nearly 300 years of Parthian rule, the Sassanid^e reasserted the 
Persian supremacy over the peoples of Central Asia, taught by 
the misfortunes and fall of their predecessors, wdiich they might not 
unfairly trace to a partiality for western civilization,® they eschewed 
Greek and Roman manners, literature, and philosophy. They^ besides 
restored and reformed the national faith, the religion of Orrnuzd. 
They cherished old national traditions. They boasted themselves 
lineal descendants of the old Persian kings, ^ and stood forward as 
the champions of the national greatness. Their first communication 
with Rome was a threatening demand for all those countries which, » 
long incorporated with the Roman Empire, had in old time been 
subject to the Persian dominion.® For a moment it seemed as though 

denique, in Yemana iiabitabant cognitionem honim popnl, omnium consocuti 
sunt, utpote regum erronum (SajyaT'et) umbra tecti.” Haji Klialfa, tr. Flligel, 

I., 70, Or. Tr. Fund. 

1 The Euphrates fell at that time (the time of Omar, died, a.d. 644) into the 
Abyssinian Sea, at a place .... now called en-Najaf ; for the sea comes up to 
this place, and thither resorted the ships of China and India, destined for the 
kings of El-Hirah,” 246 p,, Sprenger’s tr. But Eeinaud, who by the way has no 
great confidence in Sprenger’s accuracy, refers these observations to the 5tli 
century. The passage is alluded to in a previous note, 295 p., Yol. xix., Jour. 

El As. Soc., but iacorrectly. 

- Eelations Arabes, 12 p., which gives an interesting account of the dangers 
and mishaps to wkich the merchant was liable, and which, p. 68, shows the 
commerce with China falling away, and W'hy. In Ibn Batutah s time, in so far 
as the Chinese seas were concerned, On n’y voyage qu’avoc des vaisseaux 
Chinois,’^ iv., 91 ; but of these the sailors were often Arabs —thus the intendant 
of the junk in which Ibn sailed was Suleiman Assafady, id., 94 ; and one of the 
men was from Hormuz, 96 ; and I think the marines were from Abyssinia. 

® Y. Tacims, Annal., L. IL, c. 2. 

^ Beinaud, sur la Mesfene, 13 p., tirage h part. 

^ yap TS UepaTj^ rovg Ts IiapQovQ . , . , viKticrag .... <Trpare7i- 

fxari Tt TCoXXip , , , • K} ry Slvpi^ airuXiiiv avaKTijcrm&at (ps 
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by force of arms tliey would have made good their claim, but their 
barbaric pride proved their overthrow ; and after they had spurned 
Ms friendship^ they were compelled to abate their pretensions in 
the presence of the victorious Odenatus, and subsequently to buy 
a peace of Diocletian by a cession of Mesopotamia and the 
eastern borders of the Tigris, Thus stayed in their career of con- 
quest and even despoiled of their fairest provinces, they directed 
their attention to the consolidation of their power and the develop- 
ment of the resources of their Iringdom. They anticipated and 
enforced that cruel policj?^ which in later years was advocated by 
and has since borne the name of Machiavelii. Under one pretext 
and another, and sometimes by force of arms, they got within their 
hands and pitilessly ordered to death the petty kings who owned 
indeed their supremacy, but whose sway was really despotic and 
allegiance merely nominal.^ To the hitherto divided members 
of their Empire they gave unity of will and purpose. They 
made it one State, of which they were the presiding and ruling 
mind. To educate and enlarge the views of their subjects, they 
did not, like their predecessors, study Greek and speak Greek, but 
they collected and translated the masterpieces of Hindu literature 
and Greek philosophy,® and thus nationalized them. They encoiir- 
aged commerce. So early as the 4th century of our era, they 
entered into commex'cial relations with Cliina, which they cultivated 
in the early part of the 6th by frequent embassies.^ We hear, too, 
of their ambassadors in Ceylon, and with Ceylon and the East they 

icj 7rpO(j‘t]Kovra 6t etc TTpoyoimv, baa ttots bi TcaXat Ilfporai '^^Q ^EiWriviicriQ 

0a\a(T(y7]Q eaxot^f &c, Dio Cassius : 4 80, 3 c, 

1 Sapor, xvlio followed out tlie policy of his fathex', and forbade the use of the 
Greek letters in Armenia, and promised to make Merugan its king if he would 
bring it to the worship of Ormuzd (Moses Khorene, II., 83-4 pp., tr.), ordered Ms 
servants to throw into the river the rich gifts, fieyaXoTrpsTr}] ctopa^ of Odenatus, 
and tore up his siipplicatoi-y letters, ypaiifiara ceriaeu>Q cvva}.av exa^ra, and trod 
them under foot, and asked, ^Afho and what he was who dared thus address his 
Lord.” Let him come and with bound hands prostrate himself before me unless 
he is prepared to die, and all his race with him.” Petri Patricii Hist., 134 p., 
Byzaiit. liisfc. 

2 y. Keinaiid, ii. s., 46~7 pp. 

3 E. G. of Hindu literature, the Pancha-Tantra. — Assemann, T3ib. Orient., III., 
222. Plato and Aristotle, of Greek philosophers, &c., — as w’e may gather from 
Agathias, II., 2S c., 126 p. 

“ On a eu des rapports avec la Perse au temps de la seeonde dynastie des 
Wei” (S- la fin du 4Eme siecle). Bemusat, hT. Bel. As., I., 248. Ce royaume, 
A.D. 518-19, payait un tribut eonsistant eh marchandises du pays,” 251 p., ib. 
“ Lc Boi, A.D. 555, fit offrir de nouveaux presents,” 252 p. 
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carried on a large ocean traffic, as the many flourisliing emporia in 
the Persian Gulf sufficiently indicate, and as Oosmas distinctly 
affirms.; The old overland route to India, also, comparatively 
neglected in the great days of Palmyra and during the troubled 
reigns of the last Parthian kings, regained under their fostering care 
its old importance, and became the great high-road over which 
silk was brought to Europe. And such was the jxistice of their 
rule,^ and such the protection and facilities they afforded the 
merchant, that silk worth in Aureliaffis time its weight in gold, 
and a luxury of the rich and noble, was in the reign of Julian sold 
at a price which brought it within eveiy man’s reach.® By their 
treaties with Jovian (a.o. 863) and with the second Theodosius, they 
not only recovered the prownces they had lost, but acquired also, 
with a not unimportant cantle of the Konian territory, a portion of 
the much coveted kingdom of Armenia.® The overland route was 
now wholly in their hands, the Persian Guff also wuis theirs, and 
when towards the close of Justinian’s reign Khosroes Nushirwan^ 
overran Arabia, and gave a king to the Homerites, they may be 
said to have held the Bed Sea and the keys of all the roads from 
India to the West. • 

1 AgatMas, 11. L., 30 c., 131 p., though he speaks of the high opimon held of 
the Persian rule to refute it. 

2 Of Aurelian’s time, yopiscus :/nibra enim auri tunc libra serica fuit.” Hist. 
Aug., IL, 187. Ammianus Marceliinus observes of the Seres : conficiunt 
sericum, ad usus ante hac nobilium, nunc etiam infimorum sine ull^ discretione 
proficiens/’ Hist., xxiii., 6. 

3 The hundred years truce between Theodosius and Bahram concluded 
A,D. 422. Gibbon, iv., 310 p. The final incorporation of Armenia as Pers- 
Armenia with the Persian Empire took place at the commencement of the 
4th century, ib., 212. 

^ V. d’Herbelot, Bib. Orientale, s. v., but Theophanes (Hist,, 485 p.) seems to 
place this event in the reign of Justin, Excerp. Hist.^ 485 p. Corpus Byz. Hist. 



Art. XI . — The Linguistic Affinities of the Ancient Egyptian 
Language. By Reginald Stuart Poole^ Esq. 

[Read Mh July ^ 1^62.] 

[This paper was prefaced by some observations, of which the 
substance is here given.] 

The importance of the relation of the ancient Eg3rptian language 
to the Semitic group will be acknowledged, if it is remembered 
that the late Baron Bunsen based upon this relation his theOiy of 
the derivation of the latter from the former or a closely-similar 
variety of speech. 

It is necessary here to state briefly the reasons for the correct- 
ness of the method of interpreting hieroglypliics discovered by 
Dr. Young and developed by Champollion. The Rosetta Stone is 
the key. It is in three inscriptions, called in the third (which is 
Greek), sacred letters (hieroglypliics), enchorial letters, and Greek 
letters. Dr. Young’s first step was the guess that certain signs 
enclosed in rings in the hieroglyphic inscription corresponded to 
the names of royal persons in the Greek. The alphabet he thus 
formed may, however, be independently obtained without any 
recourse to a guess. There is an enchorial papyrus in the Leyden 
Museum, in which certain words are transcribed in Greek characters. 
From these transcriptions an enchorial alphabet can be formed, by 
which the words enclosed in signs like parentheses in the enchorial 
inscription of the Rosetta Stone will be found to furnish the same 
names as the corresponding words enclosed in rings in the hiero- 
glyphic inscription. We thus obtain the means of reading the two 
characters of ancient Egyptian. In order to interpret the language 
conveyed by these characters it is necessary to know that language. 
It has been always held that Coptic is substantially the same as 
ancient Egyptian. From the date of the Rosetta Stone to that of 
the oldest Coptic work, the translation of the Bible, not more than 
four or five centuries intervened, and there were no political causes 
that could account for any real change in the language during* this 
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period. Coptic in. this, its latest form, is essentially Mit jittle 
advanced beyond pure monosyllabism. But we have not to depend 
upon any such inferential reasoning. Ancient Greek and Latin 
writers have preserved to us a number of transGriptioiis of Egyp- 
tian words, with their meanings, which Parthey has collected 
in the appendices to his Vocahidarimn Copttco-LaMmmz, cj'-c. The 
greater part of these words, if we exclude the names of plants 
given by Dioscorides, are easily recognisable in the Coptic dic- 
tionary, essentially unchanged in form and meaning. There can, 
therefore, be no doubt, that ancient Egyptian, in its two dialects, 
the sacred and the vulgar — ^which cannot have differed miiclt, if we 
compare the hieroglyphic and enchorial inscriptions of the Eosetta 
Stone — ^is essentially the same as Coptic. If, therefore, we can 
transcribe ancient Egyptian words (as has l.-^een pi'oved possible), 
we have nothing further to do but to refer to tlie Co])tic dicti(vnary 
for their signihcations. This has been the course followod by the 
Egyptologists, and it has led to the recovery of enough of the 
ancient language to enable them to discover the general sc^nso of 
any document. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory confirmation of this system of 
interpretation is to be found in the minute and congruous nature 
of the information it affords as to the character of the ancient 
Egyptian language. A systematic grammar lias never been 
chtained by a mere guessing interpretation, and, it maybe asserted, 
will never be so obtained. 

Before attempting to discover the characteristics of a single 
language, or to institute any comparison between languages, it is 
necessary to lay down a systematic classification of the varieties 
of human speech. 

If we adopt what appears to he the only reasonable s^'steiin 
and class the languages of the simplest character lowest, and next, 
those more complex, gradually ascending, we obtain the following 
main divisions 

a. Monosyllabic languages, such as the ancient Chinese. (Many 
laiiguages, now polysyllabic, show evident traces of original mono- 
syllabism: tlms, in Turkish the accentuation and etymology of 
every syllable point to such an original condition.) 

5. Agglutinate, as the modern Chinese. (The characteristic of 
agglutination may be illustrated from the formation of words in 
our own language, such as eamng. It is observable that the 
absolute agglutination is often a slow operation, and in English, the 
hyphen remains in all new words of this class, as nose-ring. We 
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have no instances in English of the yet-earlier condition in which 
eacliof the two words retains its separate declension, as the Latin 
respnhiica, cornncopisB. 

e. Amalgamate, as all the Semitic and Indo-Emopean languages. 
The words beseech,” beseeching,” and ‘^ besought,” present 
excellent instances of amalgamation. 

The great question of comparative philology, always to be kept 
in view, is Can we infer a consecntive growth of languages 1 in 
other words, were they all originally monosyllabic, whether from 
one origin or not I 


1. For the purpose of comparison, it is necessary to separate a 
language into radical and formative elements. The radical ele- 
ments are the simple roots ; the formative elements, not only the 
additions and modifications of declension and conjugation, but all 
those which are employed in the formation of derivatives. The 
division may be illustrated by the separation of vocabulary from 
grammar, though the vocabulary of a language includes more tha.n 
its roots, and the grammar more than its formative elements. 

The mere comparison of words as we find them, whether roots^ 
or derivatives, can lead to no clear results. A languag'e may conr 
tain an abundance of words, borrowed from another language of an 
essentially-different nature. Thus Persian is in roots and forms 
essentially-different from Arabic, yet it contains a multitude of 
Arabic words. An unscientific comparison of Persian words with 
Arabic words might lead to the theory that the two languages 
were nearly connected, and the consequence would be the same 
connection with Arabic, of German, or English, which are demon- 
strably kindred to Persian. Few persons are aware of the extra- 
ordinary agreements, which must be generally accidental, of indi- 
vidual words in languages which have no real points of contact 
either in radical or formative elements. Thus in hieroglyphics, 
BET is bad, HEP a bird (comp, to hop), SEP a chief, SIIAF a ram. 
Sixty years ago such agreements would have afforded matter for 
grave speexfiation. 

But it does not follow that a scientific comparison of roots witlx 
roots is not of very different value to such a chance-method as 
that to which I have referred. If we find the roots of two lan- 
guages, for the most part, to agree in foimi and in sig-nification, we 
may be sure of their close relationship, as of Greek and Sanskrit. 
We must, however, be careful, if such a comparison does not give 
us a very great number of correspondents, closely to examine such 



words as may be merely imitative of sounds, as names of animals 
derived from them cries, which abound in some languages, as in 
Coptic, hrour a frog ; oukor^ a dog ; emou, a cat, and the like ; yet 
while excluding such words, we must note their presence as a class 
as characteristic of the language. W e must also lay little stress upon 
certain words which may reasonably be traced to some mstinctive 
expression of admiration, fear, or any like feeling, and to the sense 
of pei'sonality, and of non-personality. Thus the identity of the 
name of the moon in Egyptian (AAH), in several modern languages, 
and probably in some early dialect in Greece, Iw, may perhaps be 
accounted for by the supposition that it is a natural ex|>ressiDn of 
wonder, and the similarity of personal pronouns in languages 
otherwise utterly opposed, may, perhaps, be explained — ^it seems 
otherwise inexplicable — ^by the supposition that they express some 
instinctive sense of personality or non-personality. In the first 
and second cases we must look for a general identity of the names 
of objects of the doubtful classes, in the thkd we must require a 
very close resemblance. 

2. The comparison of the Egyptian with any other language, 
therefore, cannot be attempted without a correct knowledge of its 
radical and formative elements. 

The radical elements or roots of, Egyptian are very easily 
discovered. They have not, as often in our language, to be 
faintly traced in the common character of a multitude of descend- 
ants which preserve the traits of a long-lost ancestor. They are 
incontrovertibly clear. 

In form Egyptian roots are all monosyllabic. I am quite pre- 
pared to meet with opposition on this point, but T feel justified in 
maintaining it very strongly. In the whole of the Egyptian 
vocabulaiy there are even very few words which are not obviously 
monosyllabie roots or derivatives readily reducible to such roots : 
the exceptions are too few to affect the rule. In Coptic there is a 
departoe from monosyUabism, but it is so obvious that it should 
occasion no difficulty. 

We must not suppose that the Egyptian roots as transcribed by 
us are limited to the number of the corresponding' sounds that we 
write. It is usual to take Bunsen^s vocabulary of 685 so-called 
roots as representing all the roots of the old language known to 
us. But it will be observed that these roots are written in Roman 
characters, and frequently con'espond to more than one hiero- 
glypMc group. Thus SHA, a diadem,’’ and SHA, “ a book,” are 
written with different characters; and no process of ingenuity 
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could satisfactorily trace them to a common source. Further, there 
are roots written same characters, but distinguished by 

ideographic signs, placed after them to determine their sense, as HA, 
a day ;” and HA, an abode/’ There can be no reasonable 
doubt that these words of seemingly-identical sound, represent, at 
least originally, differences of pronmrciation, and that, as in Chinese, 
so in the most primitive Egyptian, a large variety of vowel-sounds 
increased the utility of a consonant or consonants. I am therefore 
disposed to think that Bunsen’s list, after the exclusion of many 
words carelessly repeated in slightly-different forms, and of a few 
derivatives, whether of known or lost roots, must be held to con- 
tain upwards of a thousand distinct roots. 

Egyptian monosyllabism is generally either biliteral or trihteraL 
The most common form is biliteral, the root being expressed by a 
consonant and a vowel; the next in order, triliteral, by a vowel 
between two consonants ; the third, by a vowml and consonant ; the 
fourth, by a vowel and two consonants ; and so on. It is, perhaps, 
scarcely possible to say whether the biliteral or triliteral roots 
predominate. The place of the vowel also is often difficult to 
determine, for it is frequently omitted altogether, and it is very 
frequently written after two consonants, between which it must 
certainly in some cases have been pronounced. 

The Egyptian formative syllables and words are immediately 
recognised as strikingly similar to the Semitic. The personal pro- 
nouns in their separate and enclitic forms and the use of the 
latter for the purpose of inflecting' verbs and adding the possessive 
idea to nouns, are almost identical. It is not necessary to prove 
this well-recognised fact. In like manner the most common form 
of the substantive verb is the same as the Hebrew. The prepo- 
sitions and adverbs are important as possessing the forms, and in 
their use as nouns the significations, of the primitive nouns from 
which they originated, thus warning' us not to place the earliest 
known Egyptian very far from the first condition of the language. 
Egyptian has the power of forming derivatives, but these do not 
follow one single fixed system. They are framed in such a mul- 
titude of different ways that we cannot trace any dominant idea, 
as we can, for instance, in the Hebrew and Arabic verbs. There 
is but one very common derived form of the verb, that with S 
prefixed, which is causative, but there is a reduplicated form which 
has a frequentative or augmentative sense, and there are traces of 
three other forms, respectively with T, II, and N prefixed. The 
compmxnds are mere agglutinations of two words, never more, as 
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HAS-SBAj a fiute-player/’ from HAS, “ to play,’^ and SBA, 
Ante.” The amalgamate stage of compounds is never reached. 

3. The changes which the Egyptian language underwent in the 
four thousand years of which we have its records, from the day 
when the inscriptions in the tombs of the subjects of Cheops were 
engraved till the death, ninety years ago, of the last speaker of 
Coptic, are chiefly valuable as showing the essential character of 
the language. It remained during this vast period an essentially- 
inonosy liable form of speech, never prolific of derivatives, and to 
the last unable to form compounds save b}^ the rude process of 
agglutination, which loosely binds words together instead of fusing 
them into one mass. The approaches to amalgamation are mere 
colloquialisms. There is probably an important change in the trans- 
position of certain verbal formatives which are prefixes in the Coptic 
but suffixes in the hieroglyphic, unless indeed their being 'written 
finally in the latter is on account of their subordinate character. 

4. The Egyptian language may be compared with the Semitic 
languages on the one hand, and the African on the other; any 
comparison with the Iranian family is a point of less interest and 
probable result. On this occasion I intend to confine myself to the 
first comparison, hinting only at some results of the second, which 
I hope more fully to discuss on a future occasion. 

The comparison will be first" of roots, then of formatives. As 
the Egyptian language is monosyllabic, the first step is to endeavour 
to ascertain whether the theory that Semitic was biliteral before 
it reached its historical triliteral condition affords any aid in the 
comparison. Semitic roots, as ^ve know them, are mainly triliteral, 
that is to sa^q there are three principal letters besides vowels. 
Thus in Hebrew we have the verb KaTaL, “ he or it Mlled,’' in 
xlrabic KaTaLa, where, in each case, the root is of three chief 
letters, no more hawng been anciently written. 

These triliteral roots are, however, frequently monosyllabic, 
and it has therefore been conjectured by those who consider that 
every language must have gone through a long course of growth 
that the rest w^ere originally monosyllabic also. Fiirst and Delitzsch, 
by a supposed philosophical law of ianguag*e, derive all the Semitic 
triliteral roots from biliterals with prefixes or suffixes, but they do 
not explain how these formatives lost their power after their 
first use. Hupfeld supposes that the triliteral stage was developed 
from the biliteral. Dietrich and Boetticher hold that this process 
was analogous to that by which derivatives are formed from the 
triliteral roots, and this theory certaiidj' has some strrmg* internal 
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evideiice of correetiiess. But it may be a question whether these 
theories do not depend upon the strength of certain radicals and 
the weakness of others rather than upon any fixed system of 
development. It is obvious, when we see how easil^^ the weak 
letters, such as the gutturals, are eliminated, and how hard it is to 
reduce a root consisting of three strong letters, that there may here 
be a confusion between change and development. Such a word as 
the Hebrew “ yasad,’’ “ he placed,” may be reasonably compared 
with the Sanskrit sad., our ‘^sit,” as the “y” is a weak letter, but 
is this loss of a wmak letter, supposing the roots to be the same, 
enough to prove that the Hebrew form was originally without 
that letter ? I should not strongly oppose theories so generally 
received were I not supported by the opinion of M, Renan, who, 
as plainly as possible, excludes them from the province of severely- 
correct philological inquiries. At the same time he admits that 
the biliteral roots of Hebrew show the greatest analogy to the 
roots of Indo-European languages, so that possibly the two races 
may have separated when their radicals were not completely 
developed and especially before the appearance of their grammar. 
But he wisely hesitates to proceed far on this dangerous path.— 
(‘^Histoire des Langues Semitiques,” L, pp, 418, seqq.) 

But supposing that we can reduce the Semitic languages to a 
primitive monosyllabism of biliteral roots, is this the same as 
Egyptian monosyllabism? The Egyptian monosyllables are not 
always biliteral ; and even if we consider the expressed vowels not 
to be equivalent (though they really are) to certain of the Hebrew 
gutturals, wm have still triliteral roots of three consonants. The 
probability that the supposed biliteral stage of Semitic is not to be 
considered the only condition in which it can be compared with 
Egyptian, is, however, rendered a certainty by the occurrence in 
the ancient form of the latter language of two triliteral roots 
absolutely the same as Hebrew ones of the same signification. 
These roots are in Egyptian PTEH to open,” and SHTEM or 
KHTEM, the first sign corresponding to SH and KH, to 
shut;” in Hebrew n/lB Patah, and DJin Hatam. There can be 

- ir ■ , ■ - 'T ■ 

no doubt whatever as to the meanings of the Egyptian words, 
and their relation to the Hebrew is rendered certain by their belong- 
ing to the same class in their significations. Both are found on 
early monuments, and PTEH is the name of the god of Memphis, 
and as such probably as old as the Egyptian language in its present 
form, certainly as old as its most ancient inscribed records. It is 
thus certain that, at the earliest date at which we know Eo-yptiam 
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at least 4000 years ago, it had triliterar roots, iiiimistakeably 
Semitic. We mast, therefore, if we follow the safer coarse, com- 
pare the Semitic langaages in their triliteral form, not in any 
supposed earlier form, with the Egyptian. It may be remarked 
that these two roots in the Hebrew seem especialljr to offer them- 
selves to the operation of reduction. In Patah, the final letter is 
feeble, and we accordingly find it twice changed without a change 
of meaning in Hebrew itself ; r\D% HUB? and j;nB mnised ; so that 
Fiirst imhesitatingiy reduces it to a root JIB with a suffix H. 
Hatam is still more easily reducible ; it begins and ends with a 
feeble letter, but the guttural was the most likely to be additional, 
and therefore Fiirst makes the root Di1 with a prefix n. Both 
these ingenious chemical operations become very doubtful when we 
find the words as monosyllables without any radical being dropped. 

The presence in Egyptian of some Avords also found in Semitic 
must not lead us to conclude that their contact was at a time of 
which we have any monuments yet remaining. The Egyptian of 
4000 years ago is the same as the Egyptian of the last century; 
and the latest Hebrew will be considered by sound criticism but 
little changed from the Hebrew of the patriarchal age. We cannot 
therefore suppose, on positive evidence, any gradual approach of the 
two languages. It is to be remarked that in the old Egyptian 
foreign Semitic words are usually written with a vowel expressed 
to each syllable, contrary to the usage with native words : thus, 
MAKATARA for Migdol, MARKABATA for merkabah (t); and 
that somewhat in the same manner Egyptian words cited in 
Hebrew are given in a Semiticized form : thus, Alen-nufr (Mem- 
phis) becomes Moph and Noph; Shebek, Seva (So, A.V.). There 
is therefore no mutual assimilation of the two languages in the 
historical period. 

In examining the Egyptian roots, no one can fail to notice some 
of hiliteral form and others of triliteral with a medial vowel, which 
show a correspondence to Semitic roots that can scarcely be 
accidental. Bunsen has pointed out a few of these in the 4th 
volume of his Egypt’s Place, but he left his fuller list unpublislied. 
Some of these may, however, be equally traced in the Iranian 
languages to which other like roots also seem to point. But it 
does not appear to us that in either case there is a sufficient simi- 
larity to lead to any definite conclusion. Certainly the Arabic roots 
in Persian and Turkish are more important than the Semitic and 
Iranian possible coxTespondenees to be traced in Egyptian. 
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In the formative part of Egyptian the case is wholly otherwise. 
In the isolated pronouns and . those employed as verbal formatives 
as well as to give the possessive sense to nounSy there is not a 
similarity to Semitic, but a close relation to it. So remarkable is 
this relation, that in describing the Egyptian pronouns it would 
scarcely be incorrect to speak of them as Semitic, to use the easiest 
mode of explaining their character, just as it may be said of a 
Phoenician inscription that it is mitten in a Semitic character. In 
the derivative verbs we trace, however, a far less stable Semitic 
element. We can clearly determine a hiphil form and probably a 
niphal, respectively with H and N prefixed, but there are no other 
certain conjugations, save the reduplicated, common to Egyptian, 
and Semitic. The reduplicated form has so non-Semitic an aspect 
that I scarcely venture to lay stress upon it. The other two forms, 
though traceable, seem to have lost their vitality before the time of 
the earliest records of Egyptian that we have. The particles have 
a resemblance to Semitic, but they are more primitive in being 
nouns still in use, or easily recognisable. 

5. It must be admitted that Egyptian presents strong resem- 
blances to Semitic, but that those resemhlances are very unequal. 
Their discovery by Benfey, whose labours have been since carried 
on by Bunsen and Ewaid, but more successfully by the former, 
has led to two theories of the place of Egyptian in relation to the 
Semitic family of languages. 

Biuisen, firmly convinced of the single origin of language, and 
holding that its oldest form was pui'ely monosyllabic, is forced to 
put the Egyptian further back in point of development than the 
Semitic. The presence of a strong Semitic element in the language 
makes it necessaiy, on his theory, that it should be an older stage 
of Semitic, a result which is clogged with this dilemma. The 
Asiatic descendant of Egyptian possesses one of its two elements, 
the Semitic ; the African neigiibours show the other, a foreign 
element. Why have the two thus had a separate existence for so 
many centuries ? We can understand the co|^tinued existence of 
a dwarfed and unproductive offshoot of a language, as Egyptian 
might be thought to he of Semitic, but how are we to account for 
the division of a language into its two elements and the separate 
existence of these two elements, and of the language as a whole '? 
Why, if Egyptian stand between pure monosyllabism and Semitism, 
have we no traces of Semitism in the monosyllabism of Nigritia, or 
in the Semitic languages of pure monosyllabism ? 

The cuneiform discoveries throw fresh light upon lliis curious 
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question. Sir Henry Rawlinson bas shown that a monosyllabic or 
Turanian language, which he derives from Ethiopia, was spoken in 
Babylonia until supplanted by the neighbouring Semitic. Here, 
if anywhere, we must expect at least a trace of the supposed 
earlier stage of Semitic. On the contrary, the two languages, the 
Assyrian Chaldee and the Turanian of Babylonia, are wholly 
distinct, as, I believe, Semitic and Turanian always are. But upon 
this subject I trust Sir Henry Rawlinson will afford us clearer 
information than I am able to give. 

I now come to the second theory, which supposes the two 
elements of Egyptian to be opposed, meeting like two different 
races in Egypt, and there intermixing. In support of this theory, 
which was first stated in a work edited by me, The Genesis of the 
Earth and of I must remark that no Semitic scholar of any 

weight has been found fully to accept the only other theory that 
seems possible, and, in particular, that M. Renan has brought all 
his ability to hear upon its refutation, I venture to think, with 
no little success. Semitic scholars hold that the two elements 
are never fused in Egyptian ; that its pure monosyllabism is only 
mixed with the Semitic pronouns, and never could be more per- 
fectly united. Their opponents challenge them to produce a parallel 
instance of a language which takes its roots from one source and 
its formative element in part from another. In reply, instances 
may be shown where the roots have wholly changed and the 
grammar remains the same, although no instance has been brought 
forward in which by boiTowing, the complete set of roots of one 
language has been substituted for that of another. 

This question is one of much broader import than would at 
first appear. If it be answered by the second theory I have 
endeavoured to state, a severe blow will have been dealt to the 
idea that all languages were gradually developed from the rudest 
beginnings. If we lose the imagined earlier stage of Semitism 
which Egyptian has been held to afford, we may well feel disposed 
to maintain the ancient theory, that civilized language, like civiliza- 
tion itself, was a gift of God to man, and to suppose that bar- 
barous language sprang from a separate, perhaps a natural, source, 
rather than to hold that it indicates the first steps of a progress of 
which history affords not one corroborative instance. 

^ Second edition. WilhamB and Norgate, 1860 , 
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Ab^t. ' 'XIL—Tram^^ of the Hieroglyphic Writing on an. 

Inscribed Linen Cloth brought from Egypt. Bv Sir C. 

Nicholson/Bart. 

[Read hth July ^ 

In the year 1857 Sir Charles Nicholson returned to London after 
a visit to Upper Egypt, where he had made a large collection of 
objects of antiquarian interest, including several stelse, sepulchral 
inscriptions, papyri, and inscribed linen cloth. Amongst the latter 
was one containing, in hieroglyphic writing, a part of the 129th 
chapter of the Book of the Bead. The document is itself of no 
particular interest. It presents a few new homophons. From 
the style of writing it is of an early date, and is probably of a 
period contemporaneous with the XYIIIth dynasty. 

Sir Charles first showed this inscription to Mr. Birch of the 
British Museum, and was much struck with the facility with which 
that gentleman read its contents. Mr. Birch having given to 
Sir Charles a translation in writing, Sir Charles next forwarded the 
original document to his friend, the Eev. J. Bunbar Heath, of the 
Isle of Wight, requesting that he would favour him with Ms version 
of it also, and without intimating to him that the document had 
previously been submitted to the inspection of Mr. Birch ; so that 
the Eev. J. P. Heath was, in point of fact, in entire ignorance of 
any previous effort having been made towards deciphering the 
document in question. In the course of a day or two the Eev. J. 
B. Heath favoured Sir Charles with his translation, and the respec- 
tive versions of these two eminent Egyptologists are now published 
side by side. It will be perceived, that although there are some 
discrepancies, there is a remarkable general conformity in the sense 
conveyed by the twm translations ; and the experiment must be 
regarded as satisfactory and conclusive, in the highest degree, of 
the correctness of the data employed. It is inconceivable that any 
merely arbitrary and unfounded system could produce such a 
result as that here exemplified, which is given as a small illustra- 
tion of the perfect reliability of the mode of interpretation of 
hieroglyphics now generally received and adopted. (C.N.) 

Translation hy Mr. Birch, .. Translation by Rev, J, D, Heath, 
(The vignette represents the (The figures represent Isis, 
deities Isis, Horns, Khepera, Thoth, Kheper, and Mu, fob 
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Gamii, followed by the deceased 
female, Tani, for whom the 
Eitmal has been written. The 
text contains chapter 129 of the 
Eitnal [Lepsiiis Todt. Taf. lii., 
c. 129]. It is preceded by a 
paragraph not in the Eitnal.) 

(ParagTaph.) Say. the gods 
who belong to the sun, Let Tani 
stand at the boat of the sun, 
coming out jnstihed before 
Horns, who is in his disk ; she 
is justified against all his ene- 
mies, 

(Enbric.) The book of pre- 
paring a person so that he may 
stand at the boat of the sun 
with the gods who belong to 
him. 

The Heron (Bennu) has gone 
to the East, Osiris to Tattu. 
I haye opened the doors of the 
Nile ; I have cleared the path 
of the sun ; I have led (or 
drawn) Sochavis on his sledge ; 
I have placed the crown (or asp) 
in its place; I have followed 
(Osiris) ; I have adored the sun ; 
I have joined them who adore 
him; I am one of them; I was 
made second after Isis ; I over- 
came their power; I knotted the 
cord ; I turned back the Apophis ; 
I made him to recoil. The sun 
gave me his hands. His satel- 
lites did not stop me. I pre- 
vail; the eye prevails also; Tani 
has separated, it is separated 
the egg and the fish. 

(Eubiic). This chapter is said 
over the representation which is 


lowed by the deceased woman, 
Tani.) 

Hail ye Gods who accompany 
the Sun; Grant that the de- 
ceased Tani may embark in the 
sun’s boat, may issue justified 
before Plorus in his disk, and 
may be justified against Ms 
enemies. 

(Then follows a portion of the 
129th chapter of the Book of 
the Bead.) 

The chapter on the strengthen- 
ing' of the soul, and the allowing 
it to embark in the boat of the 
sun with his companions. 

I have ferried over the Phoenix 
to the East, and Osiris to Dadii; 
I have crossed the channels of 
the Nile ; I have surmounted the 
route of the sun’s disk ; I have 
hauled Sokari into his barque, 
and paddled Ourti without delay; 
I have served, I have adored the 
disk ; I am collected among his 
worshippers ; I am one among 
them; I form the second with 
Isis ; I paddle their souls across ; 
I handle the oar ; I have smitten 
the serpent ; I have turned back 
his legs. The Sun has given me 
his arms, his opponents have not 
hindered me; and when I am 
engaged in scuUing', his Sacred 
Eye sculls also; when the de- 
ceased Tani feasts, she feasts on 
eggs and the Abon fish. 

This chapter is addressed to 
the wanderer in the picture, it 
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in tlie pictures; let it be written 
on a clean book, with the point 
of an emerald graver. Wash it 
in scented water, lay it on the 
knee of the dead, let it accom- 
pany his flesh. She is nottinmed 
away at the bask of the snn. 
Thoth clothes her when she 
comes forth. She is aiTayed in 
pure linen. 


is written upon a roll tinted 
with solution of colouring matter 
in liquid of Anti, which the soul 
has received upon its knees ; it 
will never stumble with its limbs ; 
she appears in the boat of the 
Sim; Thoth adores her on her 
appearance, walking in the gar- 
ment of righteousness. 
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Art. XIII . — Note on the Reh Effiorescence of North-^Wedem 
India ^ and on the Waters of some of the Rivers and Canals. 
—By Henry B. Medlicott^ B.A., F.G.S./ Professor of 
Geology, Thomason College, Eoorkee. 

IBead 15th Eecemher, 18^2,'} 

The following notes, very nearly as they stand, were forwarded in 
July, 1861, hy post to the late Colonel Baird Smith, for communica- 
tion to the Eoyal Asiatic Society. The address got defaced in the 
mail-hags; and the parcel, after lying for several months in the 
Dead Letter OfSce, found its way back to Eoorkee. My observa- 
tions have thus forfeited the advantage of correction and criticism 
from one so experienced in the subject to which they relate. 
Meanwhile, I have had some hurried opportunities of seeing and 
hearing more, and can thus make some alterations and additions.— 
H.B.M. 


I have recently made several examinations of waters and soils 
for the information of the navigation departments of the north- 
western provinces and of the Punjab. Though undertaken for a 
purely practical object, the question contains matter of geneial 
interest, and may thus deserve record in The Journal of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society. 

It will be seen that the following investigation is far from 
being so full as the importance of the subject might warrant. I 
have not had an opportunity myself of studying directly the 
phenomenon discussed, and have thus had to depend, for that part 
of the question, upon the somewhat scanty and unsyKstematic 
observations of others. As, however, I may not be able for some 
time to add to the information thus obtained, I give it as it is ; the 
facts at least will be valuable, and their publication may elicit 
further investigation. 

Beh is an efflorescence that occm\s extensively in the less 
elevated districts of the doahs. Of two samples examined by me 
from the district of the W. Jumna canals, one gave 76 per cent, 
of sulphate of soda, and 24 per cent, of chloride of sodium ; the 
other gave only 4 per cent, of the latter salt to 96 of the former. 
The reki therefore, seems to be chiefly glauber salt with a varying 
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proportion of common salt. No doubt more numerous analyses 
would discover the occasional presence of other alkaline and earthy 
salts; indeed Dr. O’Shaug'hnessy gives a case in which the 
prevailing salt is carbonate of soda. 

It would require very delicate experiments to determine at what 
precise proportion these salts begin to be prejudicial to vegetation. 
In the first of the samples alluded to the soil contained 30 per cent., 
and, in the second, 40 per cent, of reh. But both these were col- 
lected off the very surface as samples of rM, not of soil, and so 
they give no evidence on this point. The usual limit to the word 
SOZ7, is the depth of ground worked up in cultivation. Among the 
specimens sent to Dr. O’Shaughnessy, we find the means of closer 
approximation. Two of those soils are given as containing' but 
5 and 8 per cent, of re/^, which, supposing it all sulphate of soda, 
would correspond to 2*8 and 4*5 per cent, of sulphuric acid. In 
both cases the ground was ruined for cultivation. 

On the other hand it is well known that a certain amount of 
these salts forms a necessary element in all good soils. In com- 
bination with organic matter, the sulphates furnish some of the 
most nutritious classes of plants with their most nutritious elements. 

I find from published analyses,^ that a noted fertile soil may 
contain as much as 1 per cent, of sulphuric acid, a quantity far 
above that contained in the irrig'ation waters, the greatest pro- 
portion I found in these amounting to *002436 per cent. 

What brought this reh into prominent notice was the fact that 
it was found to increase slowly but surely in the vicinity of the 
canals, under certain conditions. The extent of the destruction of 
good lands was so great that, in 1850, the subject was seriously 
considered by Government. Through the kindness of Colonel 
Turnbull, Superintendent of Irrigation, N. W. P., I am enabled to 
append extracts from the official coiTespondence on the subject. 

In forwarding some samples to Calcutta for analysis, the Official 
General Superintendent of the Western Jumna Canal writes thus : 
October 1st, 1850. — “ The attention of the civil and canal authorities 
in tlie>se parts has for a considerable period been directed to a 
change which is taking place in the soil in various parts of the 
country irrigated by these canals. A white efflorescence has made 
and is making its appearance in various places, destroying all 
vegetation with which it comes in contact. The barren space 
gradually increases in area, and speedily the ground thus afiected 
is deserted by the cultivators, who forthwith assail the civil officers 
^ Art. Agrieidhiral Chemistrj. *'Enc. Brit,,” 8th edition. 
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of 

with, petitions for remission of revenne . . . . I trust I have sup- 
plied you with sufficient data for the elucidation of the following 
points : 

‘‘L Whether the reh, or natron, is entirely inherent in the soil^ 
and evolved merely by the excessive use of water practised by 
cultivators irrigating from the canal; or whether the chemical 
properties of the water tend to create the noxious substance. 

The nature and quantity of substances hostile to 
vegetation existing in the various specimens of soil, and their 
comparative intensity in the several surface' and corresponding 
subsoil specimens. 

‘‘ III. Whether the waters taken from the Sorreput and Bhotuk 
districts has become impregnated with this poison during its course 
from the Jumna, and to an extent calculated to create the deposit 
of natron, and to deteriorate the produce of lands to which it may 
be delivered. 

IV. The nature of the repellant which destroys or neutralises 
the noxious elements contained in the soil, or held in solution in the 
water ; and whether you can suggest any substance easily obtain- 
able, and of so low a price as to be within the reach of cultivatoi's ; 
in other words, a practical remedy, partial or complete. 

“ V. Your opinion as to the probable increase or otherwise of 
the deterioration of soil under the following circumstances ; 

“ n. As at present, unlimited water and scanty manure. 

‘^5, Limited use of water and liberal nourishment to land. 

“e. Abstinence from irrigation and manure. 

“ The subject is one of great interest in these times; when a 
great increase of canal irrigation is on the point of being given to 
the country.’^ 

The following is from Dr. O'Shaughnessy's memorandum in 
reply: 15 December, 1850. — “I give the results in rough, reserving’ 
details for a future communication if required. 

Waters: 

^^No. 1. Below Dadoopoor Bridge: is remarkably pure. It does 
not contain more than 1 part in 16,000 of solid matters and this 
chiefly a calcai’eous salt with traces of sulphate of soda. 

‘^No. 2. Canal waters, Paneput district: still more pure than 
No. 1. 

No. 3. Contains of solid matter, partly organic, partly 
saline, the salts being of lime and soda. 

There is nothing whatever in these waters which could prove 
prejudicial to crops of any kind. 
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Subsoils: ■ ^ 

^‘No. 1. Kliotuk district : 2 feet below surface, yields saline 
matter 1 part in 500, This saline matter is composed of muriate 
and sulphate of soda and lime. No nitre or carbonate of soda. 

^^No. 2. Jagu, Paneput district: 2 feet deep; yields bareljo a 
trace of saline matter in 500 parts. 

^^No. B. Boola, Kurnaul district: 1 foot below surface; not 
1 part in 1,000 of saline matter. 

^^No. 4. Jooah, Paneput: 2 feet below surface; same as No. 2; 
little, or no salt. ■ . , 

^^From the above facts it is clear that there is nothing in the 
under-soil in question which could prove injurious to vegetation. 

Soils : 

‘iNo. 1. Rohtuk district. Saline matter 4*90 per cent. ; chiefly 
common salt, sulphate of soda, and muriate of lime, a trace of 
nitrate of lime and soda. 

‘‘No, 2. Jagu, Paneput: saline matter 20 per cent.; carbonate 
of soda in abundance, with sulphate and muriate of soda and 
lime. 

“No. 3. Boola, Kurnaul: saline matter 8*9 per cent.; chiefly 
sulphate of soda and common salt. 

“ No. 4. Jooah, Panepnt: saline matter 22*80 per cent. ; 
sulphate and muriate of soda and lime; little or no carbonate or 
nitrate of soda. 

“ Soil so strongly contaminated with saline matter, as the 
above results show to be the case, are unfit for cultivation. 

“ There is no chemical substance procurable, within the means 
of cultivators of any class, capable of neutralizing the deleterious 
effects of these saline matters. 

“ But, wherever drainage can be accomplished, the thorough 
working up of the surface soil, with abundance of water from the 
canal, will, if continued for a couple of seasons, dissolve and caixy 
away the noxious salts. But the drainage must be efficient and 
rapid, otherwise the salt will merely dissolve, and be again 
deposited in the same place/^ 

In these remarks Dr. O’Shaughnessy very clearly expresses, for 
all practical purposes, the very same facts that I have now arrived 
at, that the salt does not exist to an injurious extent in the irri- 
gation water, nor in the sub-soil, and that it only exists at the 
surface. He, moreover, unhesitatingly pronounces that a special 
system of irrigation and drainage would cure the affected lands. 
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The data furnished to him did not admit of his saying more, and 
others did not follow up his statements to their legitimate conclu- 
sions. The question is still as much in debate among the canal 
officers as it was in 1850. I have now referred to me from the 
Ba,ree Doab Canal the veiy same question that we have just seen 
answered by Dr. O’Shaughnessy for the case of the Western Jumna 
Canal ; accompanying a sample from Mazby, the tail of the Lahore 
branch. It is dated, 6th July, 1861. “As the canal passes 
through a tract of land full of Imllur, it is desirable to ascertain 
the quantity of this salt the water takes up.” The notion expressed 
in this request is extensively believed among natives, and through 
them has found acceptance with a few Englishmen, who are blind 
enough to object to canal irrigation. It was to refute the suppo- 
sition with facts that the analysis was asked for. There can be no 
better reason for offering the case for publication. Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s analysis never got into prmt, and was unknown to the 
engineers of the Baree Doab Canal. 

In endeavouring to account for the indecision I have pointed 
out, I think I have detected the one small link that was wanting 
to give full acceptance to Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s recommendations. 
It is a link that, as I have said, he had not the means of supply- 
ing; and I may even add, that it is only apparently essential to 
the practical question at issue. It is this : — Where does the reh 
come from? This is the question that I now find stopping the wayi 
The one fact, that was eagerly accepted from Dr. O’Shaughnessy's 
report was, that the canal water was harmless a fact, however, 
qualified by the figures of the same document, showing the presence 
of sulphate of soda (the prominent element of reh) in canal water. 
Thus, I find the Superintendent of the Western Jumna Canals, in 
stating the case to the civil authorities, writes, 30th January, 1851 : 
— “The communication referred to distinctly settles this most 
important question. Mr. O^Shaughnessy not only states that the 
canal water in the Paneput districts, where the efflorescence is 
most abundant, is remarkably pure, and contains no matter in any 
way prejudicial to the crops which it irrigates, but actually recom- 
mends its use, in conjunction with a regular system of drainage, to 
free the country from the noxious salts which at present cover its 
surface.” 

Had Dr. O’Shaughnessy been able (or, perhaps, thought it 
necessary) to state, that drainage would prevent as well as curey— 
that even a small decimal per centage would surely, and in no very 
long time, accumulate to 3 or 4 per cent., or more, according to the 
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circumstances of the ground in relation to evaporation and drainage 
—a definite opinion on the point would surely have long since been 
adopted and put in practice. This small want has for so long 
shaken confidence in the case and kept it in abeyance. It is still 
questioned whether the re/i cannot be mysteriously elaborated from 
the soil, or be brought from some unfailing store below ground. 

Considering the many hundred miles of canal (principal and 
secondary) that have been constructed since ISaO, it is a matter 
for most serious regret that so important a point should have been 
left in doubt. 

The evilj however, went on increasing. In 1856-1857, 
Mr* Sherer, a civil officer, was deputed to report upon the affected 
districtSj with a view to the reduction of the assessment. He gives 
a veiy distressing account of the poverty and disease produced by 
the noxious effects of the rehj with its cause, upon the cultivation 
and upon the inhabitants ; and he gives a long list of estates which 
are gradually advancing to a like state with the worst. 

It is from Mr. Sherer’s MS* Eeport (lent to me by Colonel 
Turnbull) that I have gathered some facts connected with the 
appearance of the reh. The unexceptional fact that appears from 
these notes is the invariable association of canal, and swamp ; 
at least this is the case with the lands that have recently been 
impregnated^ and which were the object of Mr. Sherer’s inquiries. 
Under the general name of sivamp, 1 include not only ground 
actually under water, but also ground that is saturated immediately 
below the surface ; what Mr. Sherer speaks of as ^^choyul or dry 
swamp.” 

For example: — Bal Jatan. In land that is accessible to 
irrigation only by the process of (raising the water), the soil 
looked tolerably well in the central part, but as the slight elevation 
closed off towards the low lands again, the crops looked sickly and 

the colour of the soil indicated the presence of reh.” 

I draw attention to the fact, that the lands where there is a slight 
rise above the general level of the estate are the only ones that 
enjoy anything like immunity from injury.” 

Uidwai^ee. Beautiful crops crown the high lands that rise 
from the sides of the canal, but as soon as the banks rise the land 
falls,, and all appearance of cultivation passes gradually away.” 

Such is the uniform tenor of Mr. Sherer’s observations. But 
he, too, seems to have been at the mercy of pure conjecture regard- 
ing the origin of the reh ; thus, after noticing some Z: 2 ^ZZiir-iand 
(land that had of old been abandoned to the reh), he exclaims, 
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Where is the theory that this rM is produced by excessive 
irrigation and farming? Here is land which has never 

been ploughed and never been imgated, producing the noxious 
salts in far greater quantity and virulence than the cultivated iaiids 
of the same estate.’’ I must not stop to notice the fallacy of this 
argument. I will presently consider the case of kullur-land. 

Thus, then, the canal is the abundant cause of the swamping, 
either by the copious irrigation it affords, or by the unavoidable 
percolation through its bed raising the level of saturation for a 
considerable distance on each side; or, at least occasionally, by 
obstructing the natoal drainage of the country. Mr. Sherer calls 
attention to two cases of this, thus Boorshaum : this flood is 
also caused by the Mmiameh Eajbuha, which, running along the 
south of the estate, holds up all the water.” “Muiider; much 
swamp, particularly just round the village, by water held up by the 
Kusandhu Eajbuha,” and with this swamping comes the rek. 

Now, then, we have got a proximate canse of the evil. It is a 
direct inference, that if the swamping is prevented, if the drainage 
is provided for, the reh will not appear. It is only at the surface 
that we can control the water, so there is no choice of remedies. 
The only other remedy would be to remove the cause of swamping, 
L e., the stopping and clearing away of the canal, a remedy which 
of course no one will dream of. 

If this point be fully established — and, as far as I have had the 
means of judging, it is inevitable — the investigation need not, for 
practical purposes, be carried further. The question that has for 
years kept the matter in abeyance seems to me, in a great measure, 
futile. It does not signify in the least whether the substance is 
In the water originally, or whether the water finds it in the ground 
below the surface, or even the imaginary case of its being evolved 
from the soil. The evident facts of the case go to prove, that the 
injurious accumulation of it is the slow result of prolonged concen- 
tration, of which the essential concomitant is swamping. A small 
amount of consideration further shows that the accumulation is 
due to evaporation from a surface which is, for a gTeat portion of 
the year, more or less saturated with water, or w^hich is almost or 
entirely dependant on evaporation for relief from drainage-wmter. 
Such is the state of the reh land described by Mr. Sherer, upon 
whose observations I have chiefly to depend; they seem to have 
the merit of being unprejudiced in any way. The latter condition 
alone would be sufficient in time and without excessive flooding. 
It may, indeed, be said, that , if the reh comes from the canal water, 
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it would be desirable to reduce irrigation to a miiiimuBi. This 
would, no doubt, in many cases postpone the evil day, but no 
more. The other remedy, which is the very opposite of this oncj 
would have to be adopted at last; so why not start with it? 

As a matter of interest the question of the origin of the reliis 
worth attention. As far as the facts before me are a guide, I 
am inclined to the opinion that the canal water is the chief source 
of the salt. I am now vspeaking of the lands newly affected. 

The canal water is a known cause ; it must act to its full extent ; 
it affords inexhaustible^ an ever-renewed supply, and it may be 
adequate to the result. Let us put the case in its strongest light. 
It IB undeniable that, supposing the soil, the subsoil, and the rock 
to be perfectly free from these salts, the very result before us 
would eventuate under the conditions described, and from the canal 
water alone. We have seen that a soil containing 30 parts of 
sulphuric acid in a 1,000 of soil produces barren rMi land. We 
may take 30 parts of sulphuric acid in 1,000,000 of water, by 
weight, as the quoted proportion contained in the canal water. 

Taking 2 as the specific gravity of sulphuric acid, it would 
require an evaporation of 5,000 inches deep of water to convert 
10 inches cube of soil into reh soil. I have no authority for giving' 
an approximate figure to the annual evaporation for this part of 
India; any one who has spent a hot season in upper India will 
allow that it must be very great. I am not, however, now aiming 
at exactness, but rather at a free illustration of the case ; if, then, 
we take 10 feet, or 120 inches, as the annual evaporation, we 
should get rid of our 5,000 inches in about 40 years. Fifteen feet 
is the amount estimated by Massey for the tropical seas Physical 
Geography of the Sea,” edition 1860, p. 37), where, be it remem- 
bered, the atmosphere is but little below the point of saturation. 
To this computation, moreover, a very large correction has to be 
applied in our case; a correction that will at least compensate for 
any exaggeration of the evaporation; we have been supposing 
the area to become impregnated by evaporation from its own 
surface only, a case that probably never occurs; it is almost a 
necessary condition of these low, swampy lands, that they should 
receive the washings of the surrounding area, it may be many 
times greater than that of the land actually destroyed. Mr.. Sherer 
more than once calls attention to this fact of drainage water 
bringing reA with it. 

Something such as I have just described being a necessary 
process under certain conditions, it must be accepted as at least an 
von. XX. 2 A 
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auxiliary cause when these conditions are seen to exist. The 
Ollier cause assignable is the existence of a supply of these saltsy 
more or less concentrated, at some depth below the surface, and 
from which the reli is derived by the change produced by the canal 
in the water-circulation near the surface. In some parts of the 
country there seems to be little doubt of the presence of such a 
source : I will presently refer to it. When it exists to my great 
extent, it could not fail to be detected by proper observation. 

The supposition vaguely put forward by some, that the elements 
of these salts exist, to the full extent, latent in the sofZ, and are 
developed by irrigation, is quite inadmissible. The assertion must 
be proved. No chemical operation could be simpler than to show 
the presence or absence of the ultimate components of these salts. 

The very few facts we possess from the districts affected show 
a rapid decrease in the proportion of salt with increase of depth. 
At two feet below a surface containing 40 per cent, of salt, the 
subsoil contained but 0*167, and at four feet, only *144 per cent; 
corresponding to *094 and *081 of sulphuric acid ; — a quantity less 
than might be expected in any clay, — a proportion, however, greater 
than that in the canal water. This latter fact, surrounded by the 
opinion that the necessary action of the water in percolating 
through the ground would be to reduce the salt in it to an equal 
proportion with that in the water, may be put forward as evidence 
that the quantity in the subsoil had formerly been greater than 
what has been found in the samples examined, and that it has in 
the process of percolation furnished the reli at the surface. To 
such an argument I can only answer, that unless in cases where 
facts are brought to support the supposition, it is irrational to 
accept it in opposition to what I have shown to be, necessarily, at 
least a partial source. It is well known how retentive clays are 
of minute portions of these salts ; it does not at all follow, because 
a clay gives up all its soluble ingredients when it is well powdered 
mid freely washed in a beaker glass, that it w-ould do so under the 
natural conditions we are discussing. Moreover, w”e know that 
the percolation of water through strata is veiy irregular, according 
to slight variations in the texture and composition of the rock- 

What gives the most plausible encouragement to the notion 
that the reh originates in the ground below tlie surface, and has 
only an indirect relation with the canal water, is the well-known 
fact that in many parts of the country, more particularly I believe, 
if not exclusively, along or near to the southern limits of the 
quondam alluvial deposits of the G-angetic plaiiis, wmlls are fre» 
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qiiently Biifficiently b™ afford an available supply of salt. 
Wiiere siicli is the case, it would be natural to expect that any 
cause such as the canal (see diagram) which would bring this 



briny water nearer and sufficiently near the surface, would result 
in saline effloresence. Here, too, we may demand of those who 
put this forward as a general cause, to the exclusion of the canal 
water, that they should bring some evidence of this being a g’eneral 
phenomenon. If it were so, evidence could not fail ; a necessary 
concomitant would be, that in the canal reh districts the welhwater 
should be decidedly and universally more saline than the canal 
water. If such were the rule, or even frecpient and to any maiHced 
extent^ it could hardly fail to have been noticed in connection with 
the rM. It may, however, be so slight as to be only discoverable 
by chemical means, as in the case at Koorkee, to be presently 
noticed. Were this cause very decided, we should also, I think, 
find the amount in the subsoil to be above the normal proportion 
instead of below it, as we have seen m the cases examined. 
Indeed, this cause would seem to be inadmissible, or but very sub- 
ordinate, in many of the cases most insisted on by Mr. Sherer, 
when within a few dozen yards or less from the canal the lower 
ground is reh land. Within this limit the water direct from the 
canal must largely predominate over any water contaminated from 
below. 

I have but one tolerably satisfactory observation to bear upon the 
question under discussion. Within the station of Roorkee reh has 
made its appearance. This pretty and salubrious station is situate 
between the Ganges canal and the Solani river, at the southern angle 
of their intersection. It is built upon the ground that rises rapidly 
from the broad valley of the Solani. Some of the houses stand 
upon the very edge of this rise ; in one case the garden is on the 
lower level, in the khadur of the Solani ; it is the garden belonging* 
to the Director of Irrigation, N.W.P. Eight years ago, and sub- 
sequently, the garden was not noted as less productive than others. 
Now, and latterly, it is markedly so, and the cultivation of it has 
been in some measure abandoned, Beh shows plentifully on the sur- 
face ; and at present, in the end of March, 1862, the water lies 
at a depth of only four feet. The actual amount of this reh on and 
near the surface of the ground necessarily fluctuates greatly with 
the state of the weather; a smart shower, would take awmy 
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of it down to the water level below, to be drawn up again by 
continued evaporation. Samples taken on the 8tli April, 1862, gave 
in the soil scraped from the surface 2 per cent, of r M : in 4 inches 
cube taken from and including the surface, there was but 0*4 per 
cent. ; and in the subsoil at the water level but 0*2 per cent, of the 
dried sample. The water in the garden-well (J, pi. V) gave but 
0*007 per cent. To compare with this, I examined the water of 
three other wells : the relative position of each is exhibited on the 
accompanying plan ; showing also the levels of the ground and of 
the water in each, reduced to the level of the masonry floor of the 
Solani, under the aqueduct. The level of the canal-floor and of 
some other points are also given. The level of the water in the 
wells is more or less affected by the constant drawing of water; 
this is very marked in the well c. The usual depth of water in the 
canal is from six to eight feet. The results are shown together 
in Table A. The wells \ and c, are distant from the canal 
600 , 4,000 and 3,500 feet ; in each the water is well removed from 
any sensible influence of surface evaporation ; and in each the 
amount of reh is but slightly different from that in the canal water; 
rather less than more ; but the difference is within the limit of 
variation in the canal water itself. The well d is between the 
canal and c, at 1,400 feet from the canal. In it the amount is more 
than trebled ; it stands in reh land : this amount would no doubt 
be greater were there free communication with the ground imme- 
diately around ; it is a pucka well, the masonry walls going several 
feet below the water level. 


Table A.— Parts in 10,000, by weight. 



Ganges 

Canal. 

Well a. 

Well 6. 

Welle. 

Welld 

Sur- 
face d. 

Soil 4. 

soil'd.' 

Sulphates . . 
Chlorides , . 

o-ms 

0-0357 

0-2441 

0 -0122 

0-0174 
0 -0953 

0-0417 
0 0837 

0-347 

0 -349 

165-0 
146 -0 : 



Totals . . j 

0 *2102 

0 -2563 

0-1127 

0-1254 

0*696 

200-00 

40 -OO 

20-00 


The evidence of this case seems to me very strongly in favour 
of the supposition I have advanced. It cannot be reasonably main- 
tained that the subterranean conditions at d are different from 
those at a, 5, and c. The superficial features are due to a totally 
different class of causes from those by which the strata were formed. 
It would be beyond the limits of probability that a saline deposit 
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should occur below d, and not at the other places. Even in super- 
ficial conditions the w^ell c is but slightly different from being 
but 200 feet from the edge of the Solani khadur. The water levels 
in a, and c, as well as in d^ are affected by the rise and fall in the 
canal, so that any saline deposit below should contaminate all 
equally, yet it is only in d that any such action is marked. I 
cannot avoid concluding that the reh at d has been accumulated 
from canal water, or at least from a solution of no greater strength, 
which is the chief point in debate. Although there is no increase 
apparent in the total soluble matter in the well-water as compared 
with that of the canal, this table shows a very marked but perhaps 
local change in the constitution of these salts : the chlorides seem 
to increase at the expense of the sulphates. In the reh itself this 
is most marked ; the common salt in this reh is three times as much 
as the glauber salt. This chemical reaction must be due to the 
salts in the ground ; but it is only a change of kind, not of 
quantity, and is as marked at h and c as at d. 

This example corroborates those already given as to the mode 
of action of the soil; that it is at the very surface that the accumu- 
lation takes place, and that the mischief is done. A fair sample of 
the soil, only to the depth of fom- inches even, shows an amount of 
reh well below the normal useful proportion for a soil, and still less 
in the subsoil; it seems to be the undue activity, mobility, and 
concentration given to these energetic salts by the constant damp 
condition of the ground, assisted by the intensity of atmospheric 
action, that makes them so injurious. It may, mdeed, be questioned 
if the injury done in this case is not due to the water alone, and not 
to the poisonous influence of the salts. However, it is reh land. 

In a former part of this paper, when computing the possible 
period of growth of reh land from canal water, I took 10 inches 
cube of soil with 3 per cent, of sulphuric acid, as the standard of 
reh soil, but in the case just given we have all the symptoms of 
reh land, produced by a quantity of reJi below what we know may 
exist with advantage in a soil. This complicates the question of 
cure not a little. It seemed possible to reduce a large excess of 
soluble salts by free irrigation, with rapid removal of the water; 
it would not be at all so easy to deal with so small a proportion as 
we have just shown may act with serious effect ; the first water 
that touches it carries it into the soil, and its proportion there is so 
small that the water has very little power to remove it. At the 
same time these results give us strong hopes of the effects of per- 
severing drainage, without the troublesome and wasteful process 
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of flooding. In tlie well if, wMch, as I said^ is protected from tlie 
ground near tlie surface by impervious walls, we still find tlie water 
considerably charged with reh; if this water were compelled to 
move on, the circulation must, even without the assistance of 
irrigation, i^educe the rM within harmless limits, but this action 
will be somewhat slow ; an obvious fact which makes its adoption 
as a preventive the more urgent. The further investigation of the 
question ought to show the depth from the surface at which the 
wateFs level begins to influence the surface in this way, with due 
attention to the circumstances of soil, exposure, and contour. 

I do not at all wish to ]3^^t forward this mode of origin of the 
Tell as universal. There can be little doubt but that iii many parts of 
the country the ground is, to some extent, overcharg'ed with salts, 
but I am pretty well convinced that in many cases the cause is 
what I have described. It would be a matter of inucli importance 
to be able to distinguish the sevei'al causes; for the remedy, 
though the same for all, should be adopted according^. A¥hen the 
cause is purely superficial, it might be sufficient to maiiitain a very 
moderate amount of circulation in the drainage water, at but little 
below its natural level, especially if the remedy were adopted in 
time; whereas in the case of a subsoil charged with salts, it would 
be necessary to keep the water level well below that depth at 
which it comes within the influence of atmospheric changes. If this 
cause existed in a marked degree, it would evidently be hopeless to 
attempt to keep it down by ensuring the moderate washing of the 
few upper inches of soil. I believe tliat the examination of the 
subterranean water will always enable ns to detect this cause. 
The whole subject is one that calls for judicious experiment. 

The existence of hullur land long before the canals were con- 
structed, and in places where the canal water can never reach, has 
greatlj^ contributed to maintain the doubts as to the formation of 
reh, I have scarcely any analyses or field observations to guide me 
in discussing this point, but there are some general considerations 
that seem to me of much weight. In localities whore the river 
and the well water is sweet, as is the case in some kullur districts, 
and where in consequence the gromid cannot be largely’- impregnated 
with salts, is it not a physical impossibility that the surface, wliicli 
once or twice a year gets well drenched with rain water, should 
remain charged with highly soliible alkaline salts if the drainage be 
efficient? May we not then conjecture that these 'kullur lands are 
natural areas of inefficient drainage — ^lands more or less dependent 
upon evaporation for the removal of surface waters ? For this it is 
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not necessary tliat they sliGiild always be the lowest parts of the 
country; upland hollows present the same conditions. Under these 
conditions reh would slowly acciunulate, whether from an original 
small excess in the soil itself, or aided by contributions from the 
higher gToiind around. The difference between ZmZkr land and 
canal reh land is, that in this there will be no limit to the accumu- 
lation, unless carried off by drainage. 

I wmuld again remark, that this attempt to find the origin of 
the rehj is of little dhect consequence to the question of its pre^ 
Tention or cure. In every case noticed, which are, I confess, but 
fewq wm have seen that, immediately below a surface copiously 
charged wdth it, the amount present was below what may be 
considered desirable in a good soil. Wherever the reh comes from, 
drainage is the only and the efficient cure. 

I wush, also, to repeat, that my views as to the common origin 
of the reh have been adopted from small evidence (as the reader 
may judge), and in opposition to the universal opinion of those 
connected with the canals. Some of the objections offered present, 
I confess, grave difficulties to my theory. For instance, an- 
experienced canal officer writes — have seen wdiat appeared to 
me to be reh on the edge of high baugur land, with a drop of 
some 30 feet to the khaclur below.” It wmuld require very 
peculiar conditions to make this a case of inefficient drainage, but 
it is not impossible. We have seen what a very small total pro- 
portion of salt in a soil is sufficient to produce a ?*M-surface. 
Again, I am told that, on the very edge of a drainage cut, there 
may sometimes be seen a line of reh efflorescence stratum of 
This fact may be but an illustration of my argument ; this 
line may have been a more porous band of subsoil, in wdiich 
percolation was just sufficient to keep the exposed sectional 
surface damp, and along which, therefore, evaporation would con- 
centrate any soluble element. Everyone may have noticed such 
bands of percolation in natural and artificial sections. At ail 
events, these examples illustrate the uselessness (? mischief) of 
observations isolated in time and from surrounding circumstances, 
and without the object of testing some particular hypothesis. 

When passing through Lahore in February last, I made some 
incomplete observations upon the reh land about Anurkullee ; some 
of the facts arc puzzling. I cannot say what the relations of the 
ground are with regard to thorough drainage, but reh showed freely 
on plains where the surface drainage was complete, as, for instance 
along the sides of the road, where it runs in embankment several 
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feet Wgh by the ground selected for the new Horticultural Gardens, 
In the low ground close by, I picked up some facts that may 
illustrate this and other difficulties. In the lowest parts of the 
hollow area, there was a rich crop of young wheat gromng. It 
was irrigated from a well in the centre. In several parts of the 
field there were small patches white with reh^ and with nothing 
growing on them, though they had evidently been tilled and sown ; 
they were a few inches higher than the surrounding surface, and 
were thus removed from the irrigation. Three inches cube of soil 
(including the surface) taken from one of these patches, gave the 
very high proportion of 3*8 per cent, of reh in the air-dried soil. 
A few yards off, among the wheat, a similar quantity of soil gave 
the very low proportion of 0*2 per cent. Having no other facts to 
guide me, I can only make the following surmises : from the very 
small proportion of salt in the irrigated ground, I conclude the 
water to be tolerably pure, evidently sufficiently so for advantageous 
irrigation. The amount of reh due to the whole area, cannot be 
anythmg like that found on the isolated patches ; the same process 
' that removes the reh from the general surface to distribute it 
temporarily through the subsoil, effects its special accumulation on 
these spots ; they remain dry from day to day, and the results of 
evaporation can thus accumulate, the supply being constantly 
renewed at the expense of the common stock, which, on the whole 
is not probably an abundant one. The appearance of reh on higher 
places, as on the roadside, may be due to the same action. The 
phenomenon reminded me of that often seen when a saline solution 
is allowed to dry up in a vessel, the salt seems as it were to creep 
up the sides. 

This reh contained 88 per cent, of sulphates, 7 per cent, of 
chlorides, and 5 of other salts. 

On the whole, we cannot but look forward to canal irrigation as 
the cure for all this. It places a powerful agency within our 
control. It would be especially applicable when it can be brought 
to bear upon the more elevated hullur lands. In those more 
parched districts of Upper India, it seems to me doubtful if such 
lands ever get a thorough soaking from the surface to the water 
level below; there is no such thing as natural subsoil drainage. 
The first few drops of rain dissolve all the surface salts, and are 
soaked into the ground ; the dash comes ; as much as can runs off, 
nearly as pure as it falls, as far as soluble ingredients are con- 
cerned ; and the rest is dissipated before enough has been absorbed 
to establish a free connection with the water-stratimi below. Thus, 
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time after time, tlie sanie Wk?* makes its appearance. Free 
irrigation, with drainage, would very soon catch it and dispose 
of 'it.' ■ 

Such, at least, are the opinions suggested to me by the cursory 
and indirect examination I have been able to give to the subject. 
I subjoin tables, showing the results of some experiments on the 
contents, in solution and suspension, of the water of these rivers 
and canals. 


Table B.—Sbowing the principal soluble ingredients in 10,000 parts of water. 


Locality.. .. 

1 . 

Ganges, 

Hurdwar. 

2. 

Ganges 
i Canal, 
Koorkee. 

3. 

Ganges 

Canal, 

Eoorkee. 

I :4. 

Jumna, 

Fyzabad. 

■■ 5. ■ 

E. J. Canal, 
96th mile. 

Time of collection ^ 

: 13 June, 
1861. 1 

22 May, 
1861. 

4 July, 
1861. 

1 June, 
1861. 

1 June, 
1861. 

Carbonate of lime . 
Sulphates . . 
Chlorides . . 

0 -4731 

0 -10293 

0 -00539 

0-57 

0-1747 

0 -0357 

© 0 -57 
0*12507 1 
0-00232 

0*1600 
0-2428 
0*0174 1 

0*4285 

0*0914 

0 -1500 

Totals 

0 *58042 

0-7804 

0-69739 

0 *4202 

0 -6699 


Locality.. .. | 

6. 

E. J. Canal, 
96th mile. 

7. 

Ravee, 

Madhopore. 

8. 

Eavee,' 

Madhopore. 

9. 

Baree Doah 
Canal, 
Neazbeg. 

10. 

Thames, 

Twickenham. 

Time of collection 

1 June, 
1861. 

See note* 

See note* 

5 July, 
1861. 


Carbonate of lime . 

0*2142 

0*4514 

©0*4514 

0*4357 

1*97 

Sulphates.. 

1 *1462 

0 *2042 

0*4325 

0*14244 

0*38 

Chlorides .. 

0*8440 

0*0285 

0*0348 

0*01832 

0*25 

Totals 

2*2044 

0*6841 

0*9187 

0 *59646 

2-60 


Note. — A gallon of water was operated on in each instance. 
The sulphates and the chlorides are estimated as soda salts, 
which they were proved to be almost entirely in some cases by 
more complete analysis. No. 6 is given as a warning in collecting; 
two gurrahs of the water were sent, filled at the same time and in 
the presence of the canal officer ; in checking the analysis from the 
second vessel, I found this enormous discrepancy. I repeated the 
analysis to make sure of the fact ; the second gurrah must have 
been independently charged with salts. The sample No. 7 was 
collected in bottles on the 1st and 18th September, 3rd and 15th 
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October, 15tli November, and 1st and 15th December ; No. 8 om 
the 15th January, 1st and 15th Pebrnary, 15th March, and 15th 
April. I have given an analysis of Thames water for comparison. 
I made a more complete analysis of one example as a clue to the 
others. The water from Neazbeg, the tail of the Lahore branch of 
the Baree Doab Canal, gave in 10,000. 


Silica .. .. 


. . *0114 

Carbonate of lime 


. . *3700 

Carbonate of magnesia . , 


. . *0657 

Chlorine • . . . 


. . *0113 

Sulphuric acid . . 


. . .0801 

Lime . , 


. . *0368 

Magnesia 


. . trace 

Soda .. 

<. • 

. . *0310 


The water from the College well " (5, Table A) also showed a 
trace of lime and magnesia in the portion dissolved in water after 
evaporation. 

The analyses in this table are not nnmerons enough, nor accom- 
panied by sufficient collateral observations, to exhibit any rule in the 
variations indicated in the proportions of the soluble ingredients of 
water taken at the same place at different times, or at about the 
same time, from different places on the same stream. These 
variations most probably depend upon the prevailing changes of 
the weather as causing rainfall or evaporation, and consequent 
dilution or concentration of the water. The canals receiving little 
or no drainage water below the heads would probably exhibit this 
very markedly ; thus, the decided decrease in No. 9 as compared 
with Nos. 7 and 8, may be due to rainfall on or before the 5th of July, 
for the highly soluble salts, the sulphates and the chlorides, any 
means of supply that might have originally been present in the 
ground cut by the canal would have been rapidly washed away, 
giving an example on a large scale of what may be done with it in 
detail. An increase in the carbonates, as seems indicated by 4 and 5, 
might continue for an indefinite time, if the stream passed over 
much ImnJcur^ the process of solution being very slow. 
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TABXil C.~Sili Estimates, parts in 10,000. 


Ro. 

Date 

Hurdwar 

xlsufgurh 

Eoorkee 


1 

4 May, 1856 .. 

2-03 

•33 

3-37 


2 

1 May, 1857 .. 

*09 


1*28 


3 

1 May, 1858 .. 

. • 


, . 


4 

22 May, , 1861 .. 

. . 


3*82 


& 

5 June, 1856 .. 

6*05 

7-34 

5*19 

4 feet of water at Roorkee 

6 

10 June, 1857 . . 

6-88 


2*75 

4 feet of water at Roorkee 

7 ' 

1 June, 1858 

3*41 


3*85 


8 

IS June, 1861 . . 

13*65 

» * 

4 • ' 


,9. 

4 July, 1856 

14*50 

8-00 

11-79 


10 

4 July, 1857 .. 

10 *45 


5*17 


11 

2 August, 1856 

23*10 

13 -30 

26*10 


12 

2 August, 1857 

17-98 


5*83 


13 

2 Sept., 1856 . . 

6-89 

81 *00 

7-66 


,'14 ! 

1 Sept., 1857 .. 

5*39 




15 

4 0ot., 1856 .. 

clear 


•85 


16 

1 Oot, 1857 .. 

1*98 


1*00 


17 i 

5 Nov., 1856 .. 

•61 

8*30 

2*20 

6*5 feet of water at Roorkee 

18 1 

1 Nov., 1857 . . 

•44 




19 

1 Deo., 1856 . . 

•20 

1*43 

•55 


20 

1 Dec., 1857 .. 

clear 


1'32 


21 

IJan., 1857 .. 


‘•45 

1*67 


22 

1 Jan., 1868 .. 

clear 


1-32 


23 

1. Feb., 1857 .. 

1-02 1 

”•12 

1*26 


24 

1 Feb., 1858 . . 



. . 


25 

1 March, 1857.. 

• • 

i‘-27 

•99 


26 

1 March, 1858. . 



, , 


27, 

1 April, 1867 . . 

”•37 i 

•45 

•82 


28 

1 April, 1S68 . . 

•• 


•* 



Table 0. — Hiirdwar is wliere tlie Ganges leaves the Simalik hills 
to enter upon the plains ; the stream is much more rapid there than 
lower down. Asnfgnrh is on the Ganges, about eighteen miles 
below Hnrdwar, Roorkee is eighteen miles below Hiirdwar, on the 
Ganges Canal. Those estimates are of course exclusive of the 
soluble ingredients. If the single series of estimates from Asiif- 
gurh for 1856 — 1857 can be trusted, they seem to indicate approxi- 
mate equality with Hnrdwar during the period of low water ? a very 
decided diminution during the period of greatest flood, involving a 
very considerable deposition alongthe bed and low branches of the 
river below Hnrdwar, and a marked increase about the rise (from 
snow-water) and fall, before and after the rains in the mouiitams 
liavo charged the river with sediment, the lower reach of the river 
thus preying on its muddy banks. No. 13, from Asufgurh, may be 
questii^nable, for all the samples from there I had to depend upon a 
native messenger. 

The proportion of silt in the canal water at Roorkee, as compared 
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with the head, seems to depend upon the depth of water, producing 
either siltiiig-up or erosion. 

Some cases in Table D show how very indefinite such silt-esti- 
mates must sometimes be; samples collected by myself at same 
time, in same way, and with equal care, showing a difference of 
a third. — See 6 and 7. 


Table B. — Occasional Silt Estimates^ parts in 10,000. 



Date. 





1 

4 July, 1856 .. 

Solani at Koorkee, 

a 3 feet Oood . , 

47 -30 

2 

16 July, 1856 .. 

}> 

33 

3*6 feet flood 

93-90 

3 

19 July, 1856 . . 

n 

39 

6 feet flood 

80 -00 

4 

19 July, 1866 . . 

i> 

93 

same time as No. 3 

87-10 

5 

22 Sept,, 1866 . . 

39 

93 

5*5 feet flood . , 

68 '50 

6 

! 31 July, 1857 . . 

39 

33 

9 feet flood 

f 228 -80 

7 

1 31 July, 1867 . . 

S3 

33 

same time as No. 6 

148 '50 

8 

1 June, 1861 .. 

Jumna, at Canal head . . .... 

1-04 

9 

10 June, 1861 . . 

33 

33 

.. .. .. .. 

3*05 

10 

1 June, 1861 .. 

E, Jumna Canal, 96th mile . . 

10-50 


2nd May, 1862. H. B. MEBLIOOTT. 
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Abt. XIV.— 0% the Sir y a Biddhdnta^ md the Hindd Method of 

Calculating Eclipses. By William SpoTmwooBi^ M 
: , F.R.S./&C. • 

[Bead l^th January^ 

Some years ago it was suggested to me to midertake an edition 
and translation of the Surya Siddhanta | but a long and careful 
study of the work convinced me that it would be impossible satis- 
factorily to accomplish the object without more assistance than 
was to be found in Europe. The MSS. were few and insufficient 
in accuracy; the lexicon was deficient in most of the technical 
terms ; and the only works that threw any light upon the subject 
were those of Colebrooke, invaluable as far as they went, and the 
Abbe Guerin’s A.stronomie Indienne. The other writers who had 
touched upon the subject merely reproduced what was to be found 
in Colebrooke. 

Mr. Hall’s edition in the Bibliotheca Indica, and Mr. Burgess’ 
elaborate translation and notes, published by the American Oriental 
Society,^ now seem to leave little wanting upon the subject. But 
for those who wish to comprehend the nature, and estimate the 
real value, of the Hindu astronomical methods, without entering 
more deeply than necessary into the complexities of either text or 
commentary, it may still be useful to present the processes in as 
compendious a form as possible. I have therefore attempted to 
translate into modern mathematical language and formulae the 
rules of the work in question.^ The text, like all Sanskrit works, 
gives no account whatever of its rules or methods; and as the 
explanations of the commentators, being of comparatively recent 
date, have little or no intei^est for the history of the science, it 
appeared to me foreign to the present purpose to retain them. 
Under these circumstances I have contented myself m the case of 
exact formuliB, with occasionally adding a few of the steps necessaiy 
for verification ; and in the case of approximate, with pointing out 
what assumptions are involved in the rules which they express. 
It should be added that, the assumptions so indicated are not 

^ Journal of the American Oriental Society, yol, vi, pp. 145— -498. 

2 These rules are contained in Chaps, I— YL To the remaining chapters the 
process is not applicable. 
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necessarily identical with, although in some sense equivalent to, 
those originally made by the author of the treatise. 

From such observations as they were able to make, the Hindus 
deduced values for the mean motions of the sun, moon, and planets, 
sui^posed to revolve about the earth, and of their apsides and nodes. 
By means of these values they calculated back to remote epochs, 
when, according to their data, there would have been a general 
conjunction of parts or of the enthe system. 

The following is an outline of the process of calculating a lunar 
eclipse. First find the number of days elapsed from the commence- 
ment of the age, or period, to the mean midnight next before the 
full moon for which an eclipse was to be calculated. The original 
determination of the mean motions had of course given the current 
year of the period. This being done, an easy arithmetical process 
gave the mean longitude of the sun, the moon, and the moon's 
.■■:apsis.,, ■ ■ ■ ... . 

The process of correction, whereby the true longitudes were 
thence deduced, is cmious and peculiar. It had been noticed that 
the apsides, or points of slowest movement, and the positions of con- 
junction with the sun had proper motions. These were attributed 
to infiuences residing in the apsides and conjunctions respectively ; 
and corrections due to each were accordingly devised. The un- 
disturbed orbit was considered a circle with the earth (E) in the 
centre ; and upon it the centre of a smaller circle or epicycle moved 
with a uniform angular velocity, equal, but oi3posite in direction, to 
that of the undisturbed planet ; so that M being the centre, and m 
any given point on the epicycle, M m always remained parallel to 
itself. If then at the apsis, or conjunction (according as the correc- 
tion of one or of the other was being calculated), M m was in a 
straight line -with E the true position of the planet was conceived 
to be at the point where E m cut the undisturbed orbit. The 
radius moreover of the epicycle was variable ; and its magnitudes 
at the odd and even quadrants being determined so as to satisfy 
observation, its intermediate variation was considered proportional 
to the sine of the mean anomaly. 

The true longitudes and daily motions of the sun and moon 
having been foimd, the interval between mean midnight and the 
end of the half month, or moment of opposition in longitude, or 
middle of the eclipse is then determined. But since the Hindii 
time is reckoned from true sunrise to true sunrise, it is next required 
to determine the interval between mean michiight and true sunrise. 
This is effected by means of (1) the equation of time, found by a 
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simple but rather rough method ; (2) the precessions of which more 
below; and (3) the ascensional difference. 

The diameters of the sun, moon, and shadow, are found on the 
principle that their true are to their mean diameters, as their true 
are to their mean motions. 

Lastly are determined the mooiTs latitude at the middle of the 
eclipse ; the amount of greatest obscuration; the duration of the 
eclipse; of total obscuration (if it be total); and the times of first 
and last contact of immersion and emergence ; by methods which do 
not require particular notice apart from the details themselves. 


SU.EYA SIDDHANTA. 


Chapter I. 

On the Mean Motions of the Planets. 

The divisions of time are as follow (vv. 11, 12) 

10 long syllables = 1 respiration (= 4 seconds), 

6 respirations = 1 vinadi, 

60 vinadi = 1 nadi, 

60 nadis = 1 day. 

Those of the circle are the same as ours (v. 28). 

The civil day is reckoned from sunrise to sunrise, and for astro- 
logical purposes a month consists of 30 such days, and a year of 12 
such months. 

The astronomical day is the interval from midnight to midnight. 

The lunar month is the interval from one new, or full, moon to 
the nest. It is divided into 30 lunar days, which of course do not 
correspond with civil days. The lunar month is named after the 
solar month in which it commences. When two lunar months 
begin in the same solar month, the former is called an intercalary 
month, and both bear the same name. The civil day is named 
after the lunar day in which it ends ; when two lunar days end in 
the same civil day, the former is omitted,” and both hear the 
same name (see also vv, 34-40). 

The solar year is sidereal, and the zodiac is divided into 12 
signs, to each of which corresponds a solar month (vv, 12, 13). 
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The following is the composition of the “Great Age,” an 
imaginary period (vv. 15-17) :— 



Solar Tears. 

Solar Years. 

Dawn . , 

144,000 


Krita Yuga . . 

. . 1,440,000 


Twilight 

144,000 


Total 


1,728,000 

Dawn . . 

108,000 


Treta Yuga . . 

.. 1,080,000 


Twilight 

108,000 


Total 


1,296,000 

Dawn . . 

72,000 


Dyapara Yuga 

720,000 


Twilight 

72,000 


Total 


864,000 

Dawn . . 

36,000 


Kali Yuga . . 

360,000 


Twilight 

36,000 


Total 


432,000 


Total of Great Age 


4,320,000 


Furthermore, the Kalpa is thus composed (v. 18, 19);- 


Dawn , . • . 

71 Great Ages 
1 Twilight . , 

1 Manvantara 

14 Manvantaras 
1 Kalpa 


Solar Years. Solar Years. 

1,728,000 

306,720,000 

1,728,000 


308,448,000 


4,318,272,000 

4,320,000,000 


The Kalpa is a day of Brahma. His night is of the same length ; 
and his age consists of 100 years, each of 360 such days and 
nights. The total duration is 311,040,000,000,000 solar years 
(yv. 20, 21). 

The following is a computation of the time from the commence- 
ment of the Kalpa to the end of the present Treta Yiiga 
(vy. 21-23) 
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Dawn of cnrrent Kalpa 
6 Manvantaras . , . . 
27 Great Ages 
Treta Yuga . . 


But from the elapsed portion of the 
present Kalpa there must be deducted 
the time occupied in creation (v. 24, 
see also w. 45-47) . • . . . . 


. Solar Tears, v 
1,728,000 

1.850.688.000 
116,640,000 

• ■ ■ 1,728,000' 

1.970.784.000 
17,064,000 


1,953,720,000 


In their daily westward motion the planets lag behind the fixed 
stars each by the same absolute mean distance, viz., 11,858,717 

yojanas ) ; and then* angular motion is inversely as the 

radius of the orbit. The initial point of the sphere is the end of 
the constellation Revatx (vv. 25-27). 

[The principal star of Revati is said to be 10' lY. of the above- 
mentioned point, and is supposed to be f Piscium.] 

The numbers of revolutions of the planets, &c., are as follow 
(vv. 29-34, 41-44) 


In a Great Age. 
Revolutions of the Planets, 


Sun . . . • 

. , 4,820,000 

387 


Mercury . . 

.. 17,937,060 

368 

488 

Yenus 

. . 7,022,376 

535 

903 

Mars . . . , 

2,296,832 .. 

204 

214 

Jupiter . . . . 

364,220 .. 

980 

174 

Saturn . , 

. . 146,568 . . 

39 

662 

Moon:— 




Sidereal rev. . . 

. . 37,753,336 



Apsis . . 

488,203 



Node . . 

232,338 




In a Kalpa. 
Apsides. Holes. 


Prom the foregoing data the following results are deduced 
(vv. 34-40) . 


Sidereal days 
Deduct solar, revolutions 

Civil days . . 
von. XX. 


In a Great Age. 
1,582,2*67,828 
4,320,000 

1,577,917,828 


2 B 
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Sidereal solar yeai’s . . . . 

4,320,000 

12 

Solar months . . . . 

51,840,000 

Moon’s sidereal revolutions 

57,753,336 

Deduct solar revolutions .. 

.. 4,320,000 

Synodical revolutions (lunar months) 

53,433,336 

Deduct solar months 

51,840,000 

Intercalary months . . 

1,593,336 

Lunar months x 30 = lunar days 

. . 1,603,000,080 

Deduct civil days * , 

.. 1,577,917,828 

Omitted lunar days . . . . . . 

25,082,252 


In order to find the number of civil days that have elapsed 
since the creation, or any other given epoch, to a given date, 
proceed first asin vv. 28, 24. Then (vv. 48-51) let — 

Y = No. of years to end of last Krita Yuga, 
y = „ since Y, 

m = complete solar months since y, 
d = lunar days elapsed of cuiTent month. 


Then the required number of lunar days 


= 80(12 (Y+s) + -)(l + jj^„) + i 

Ac. /xr \ \ 2226889 

-Q2(Y +y) + mJ-Y^ +d. 


And the corresponding number of civil days 



|(l2(Y+^)+m) 


2226389 

72000 



25082252,/;x, 

16030000807 


= I (^12 (T + 2^) + «j) 


2226389 , 

72000 + ^ 


394479457 

400750040' 


Suppose the planets were arranged in the order of their supposed 
distance from the Barth, -viz., Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Venus, 
Mercury, Moon. The first hour of the first day of the first month 
of the first year was assigned to the Sun ; and so on for all the 
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other hours in the order given above. The succession for the 
days, months, and years will consequently fall as follows : — 

Hours. Days. 

1 1 = 7 X 0 + 1 

2 25 = 7 x 3 + 4 

S 49 = 7x7 

4 73 = 7 X 10 + 3 

5 97 = 7 X 13 + 6 

6 121 = 7 X 17 + 2 

7 145 = 7 X 20 + 5 


Months. 

I = 7x0+1 
31 = 7x4 + 8 
61 = 7 X 8 + 5 
91 = 7 X 13 
121 = 7 X 17 + 2 
151 = 7 X 21 + 4 
181 = 7 X 25 + 6 


Tears. 

1=7 X 0+1 
361 = 7 X 51 + 4 
721 = 7 X 103 
1081 = 7 X 154 + 3 
1441 = 7 X 205 + 6 
1801 = 7 X 257 + 2 
2161 = 7 X 308 + 5 


Hence the following scheme of arrangement of planets, days, 
months, and years 



Hours. 

Days. 

Months. 

Years. 

1 

Sun 

Sun 

Sun 

Sun 

2., 

Venus 

Moon 

Mars 

Mercury 

8 

Mercury 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

4 

Moon 

Mercury 

Saturn 

Mars 

5 

Saturn 

Jupiter 

Moon 

Venus 

6 

Jupiter 

Venus 

Mercury 

Moon 

7 

Mars 

Saturn 

Venus 

Jupiter 


Hence, to find the planet of the day we have only to find the 
remainder of D (or the number of days) +■ 7, and the planet opposite 
the corresponding place in the days column will be the planet 
required. Now the positions of the planets in the day column 
being of the form D, those in the month column are of the fomr 
2 D + 1, and those in the year column of the form 3 D + 1. Hence, 
q implying quotient, and r remainder, the formulas for finding the 
planet corresponding to a given — 

Day will be 


Month 


Year 


/2r-^ 

i \m)q 


7 


) 


The mean place of the planets at any given time (No. of days 

' " DR ' " 

elapsed = D) is given by the formula where— 

R = No. of revolutions in an age (vv. 5B-4), 

C = No. of civil days in an age. 

2 B2 
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To find the current year of the cycle of Jupiter (60 years); if 
J he the number of past revolutions and signs of Jupiter — 

Current year = 

The above method gives the mean places of the planets, &c,, 
for the prime meridian (through Ujjayini) ; we now proceed to find 
them for any other meridian (vv. 59, 60) — 


Let /) : 
Z: 


: radius of Earth : 
: latitude. 


1600 yojanas, 


Then p circumference of equator, 

y Vio cos. I = circumference of pai^allel, whose latitude is L 

Let Z, t' be the calculated and observed lines of immersion and 
emersion of a total lunar eclipse, then the correction for longitude 
(and latitude) expressed in yojanas (w. 63-65) 

= = cos. 

60 ^ ^ 3 

And if n be the planet’s mean daily motion, the mean position 
for the meridian of the place will be — 


DR ^ n r VlQ cos. I 

0 60r Vio cos. I 


DR Z/ 


A’ 


60 


And, if t"' := time before or after midnight expressed in nadfs, 
then the planet’s mean position at that time will be expressed 
by (v. 67) — 

DR . Ilf 


G - 60 


The orbits are however inclined to the eliijatic as follow 
(vv. 68-70):-- 


Moon 

Mars 

Mercury 

Jupiter 

Venus 

Saturn 


4 30 

1 30 

2 0 
1 0 
2 0 
2 0 
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Chapter IL 

On THE Tr0e Motions OP THE Planets. . ' - 

The planets are advanced or retarded, or diverted in latitude, in 
•various degrees, from their mean positions, by agencies situated in 
their apsides, nodes, &c. (w. 1-14). To determine their true 
positions, a Table of Sines is necessary. The intervals of arc for 
wMch the sines are calculated are 225' ; then, if 5 , 5 ', s'\ be the 
sines of 225', 2x225', 3x225', we have the following rule for 
calculation ; — 

=r 225' 
s' = s -f s 

s" = 4- S 


And the Table given as the result of these formulae (although 
from the 7th to the end some modifications have been made) 
is (vv. 15-27) : — 


Arc. 

Sine. 

Arc, 

Sine. 

Arc. 

Sine. 

0 t 

1 

0 

/ 

1 

0 

f 


3 45 

225 

33 

45 

1910 

63 

45 

3084 

7 30 

449 

37 

30 

2093 

67 

30 

3177 

11 15 

671 

41 

15 

2267 

71 

15 1 

3256 

15 0 

890 

45 

0 

2431 

75 

0 

8321 

18 45 

1105 

48 

45 

2585 

78 

45 

3372 

22 80 

1315 

52 

30 

2728 

82 

30 

3409 

26 15 

1520 

56 

15 

2859 

86 

15 

3431 

30 0 

. ■ " i 

1719 

60 

0 

2978 

90 

H 

3438 



It must be remembered that the sine is a line, not a ratio, and 

.consequently that sin. 90'^ = radius. 
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The sine of any arc not an exact multiple of 225' is given by 
the formula (vv. 31-33) — 


sin. (n 225' + 


e (sin, (n + 1) 225' — sin, n 225’) 


225' 


Similarly the arc might be found from the sine. 

If S be the Sun, N its node, and NSH a spherical triangle 
right angled at H, the Stints declination D (= SH) is given by the 
equation (v. 28) 

E sin. I) = sin. S N sin, S N H. 


The coiTections of the mean longitudes are made by means of 
epicycles, the magnitudes of which vary in different parts of the 
orbit. The dimensions are expressed in arcs of the orbits to which 
they belong, as follow (vv. 34-38) 


Circumference of Epicycle 


Planet. 

Of Apsis 

Of Oonjunction 

At even 
Quadrant, 

At odd 
Quadrant. 

At even 
Quadrant. 

At odd 
Quadrant. 


o 

o 

t 

o 

0 

Sun . . 

14 

13 

40 

• w 


Moon 

32 

81 

40 

• • 

• « 

Mercury 

30 

28 

0 

133 

132 

Yenus 

12 

11 

0 

262 

260 

Mars 

75 

72 

0 

235 

232 

Jupiter 

33 

32 

0 

70 

72 

Saturn 

49 

48 

0 

39 

40 


Let Cj, be the magnitudes of the epicycle at the even and odd 
quadrants respectively, expressed as above, Be the correction to be 
applied to % for any point whose mean anomaly is nt ; let R := 
radius of circular orbit ; then — 

Be ^ sin, nt 

,v R,, '■ 


and the circumference of the epicycle e at that point is — 



sin. 

R 


(«! — eo). 
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The following* is the calculation of the correction for the apsis 
(v. 39). Let E be the Earthy and APS the undisturbed circular 
orbit ; A a the radius of the 
epicycle at Aj P p the radius 
of the epicycle at P ; draw 
n 7 n, Q, q, to E p. The 
movement is represented by 
supposing the epicycle to 
move with its centre on the 
circle APB, without revolv- 
ing about its centre. Conse- 
quently, the radius A or 
its equivalent P n, is paraHel 
to E A; in other words, z p P s= Z P E A = The point Q, 
in which 1 ^ cuts the circle APB, is the true position of the 
planet; and P Q is the correction sought. 

Since the circumferences of circles are as their radii, — 

360"^ _ sin. Q 
e ““ sin. p F 

And when, as in the case of the epicycles of the apsis, e is small, 
we have approximately— - 

. m n q Q, m arc P Q. 

Hence the correction for the apsis — ' 

B0 z= —Is sin. &. 

360 “ 

But if, as ill the case of the conjunction, the epicycle is not small, 
we have (vv. 40-42) — 

.il* = Im* + mn’* = 

71 7 n (4 q 

Hence, if Si B be the correction for the conjunction, — 



sin. Si 0 = Q g 


m 771 

VE + 911 # 


R. 


The correction for the apsis is the only one required for the Sun 
and Moonl For the other planets, calculate (1) the correction of 
conjunction, and apply half of it to the mean place ; thence (2) calcu- 
late that of the apsis, and apply haK of it to the place already 
corrected ; thence (3) calculate that of the apsis afresh, and apply 
it to the original mean place of the planet ; and lastly, thence (4> 
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calculate tliat of tlie conjunction, and apply it to the last place 
(w. 43“45). 

The part of the equation of time, depending” upon the difference 
between the Sun’s mean and true places, is given in minutes by 
the formula (v* 46) — 

O’s equation x n 
■ 3600'' , 

To calculate the correction 6 of the mean daily motion % of a 
planet due to the influence of the apsis ; let p be the mean motion 
of the apsis, then — 

^tabular sin. $ 

; 

Also, if be the arc of the epicycle (a), corresponding to 0 in the 
orbit, — 

360"^ _ B sin. __ 6 sin, 0 ^ 
e B sin. & B n ’ 

Whence— ^ « 0^ -- v) a tab. sin <9 

360 225 

To calculate the corresponding- 
correction Bi n, due to the influence 
of conjunction (vv. 50, 51). In 
the following figure — 

Let E be the Earth, 

M' M the correct daily 
motion of the centre of 
the epicycle at M', 
m'm points in the epicycle 
corresponding to m' m. 
Make E E m j 
Join M and M j 

Then in the As M m #, z M t m = r i z , . * . M m ^ =: 90° m t 
me’ m', z m o ’ = rt Z = m m’ o, 

. * . the As are similar. 

And since the epicycle is small compared with the orbit, we have 
approximately t s = o’ m’. 
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The text, however, substitutes E m for EM iu the above expression 
without explanation ; so that— 

E m 

When the commutation in the final process of 43-45 is between 
the following limits, the motion becomes retrograde (vv. 52-55)':— 


Mercury 

. • 144^ 

to 

215 

Venus . . 

. . 163° 

?? 

197 

Mars . . 

.. 164° 

?? 

426 

Jupiter . . 

. . 130° 

5? 

230 

Saturn . . 

.. 115° 

5 , 

245 


To find the latitude of a planet (w. 56-58). Subtract from the 
mean place of the planet, corrected for the apsis only, that of its 
node ; then, if — 

V = distance of planet from its node, 

L = extreme, or greatest latitude, 
r = latitude at mean distance R, 
i = „ true „ r ; 

We have for the Moon — 

7 _ 71 — R sin. V 
, 

And for the other planets — 

^ = L, whence I = kJF-J. 

This is to be added to or subtracted from the declination, neglecting 
the difierence between arcs measured on secondaries to the equator 
and ecliptic. 

The day and night of a planet, or the interval of its passing 
twice over the same meridian, differs from a sidereal day and night 
by a quantity thus found. Each sign contains 1800' ; then, if ^ = 
number of respirations occupied by the passage of the sign, in 
which the planet is, across the meridian (determined in chapter iii), 
the quantity required (v. 59) — 

isW. 

The radms of the hour circle (v. 60) 

?=: R COS. 'D' = R R vers. E. 
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To find the length of the day of a planet, or the time during 
which it is above the horizon (vv. 61-‘63), In the following figure — 

Let N P Z S represent the meridian 
of an observer at 0, 

P P' the and S. poles, 

E W the points of the meridian 
cut by the equator. 

E D the declination of the planet. 
Draw DBA parallel to E 0, 

EH A" to NS, 

PAG the arc of a great circle 
through P and A. 

Then the A s, A B G, 0 H E, are 
similar. 

. EH_GJ_£ 

* • HO BA s* 

And— 0B = DP=:sm.D. 

Hence — A B = 



But the arc, of which A B is the sine, is the same part of the 
diurnal circle that the arc, of which C 0 is the sine, is of the 
equator. 

. AB _ ^ 

* ' ST) C E’ 

which determines G C. And the arc, of which G C is the sine, is the 
measure in time of the difference between a quadrant and the arc 
of a diurnal circle intercepted between the horizon and meridian. 

The ecliptic is divided into 27 lunar mansions, each of which 
consequently contains 800'. Hence, in order to find in what man- 
sion a planet is at any given time, let 0 = its longitude. 

No. of complete mansions traversed = ( 

Portion traversed by current mansion 
No. of days elapsed 

A lunar day is ^ of a lunar month, or of the interval in which 
the moon gains 360^ in longitude on the Sun. It is therefore 
measured = 12® = 720'. Hence we may find the number 

of lunar months and days elapsed by proceeding as above with a 
divisor 720\ 
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The joga (y) is the period during which the long- 

itudes of the Sun (0) and of the Moon ($i) together amount to the 
space of a lunar mansion (v. 65). 


806 ' 


No. of yogas passed + poiiion of current yoga 


= ^ + <3r suppose. 

Then if n, Wp be the daily motions — 

= nadis elapsed of current yoga. 

% + n ^ ^ 

Similaiiy for the lunar days (dj ) — 

e 


720 

QOz 


qdi -h Zy 

z nadis elapsed of current lunar day. 


Each lunar day is divided into two halves which 

have particular names and portions assigned to them. But they 
appear to have no practical use. 


Chapter III. 

On Direction, Place, and Time. 

To constimct the dial (vv. 1-7). 

Describe a circle ; at its centre erect a gnomon 12 digits high. 
Mark the two points where in the forenoon and afternoon the extre- 
mity of the shadow meets the circle. 

From each point as a centre, with 
the distance between them as a 
radius, describe two circles; the 
line joining their points of section q|^ 
will be a N and S line. By similar 
processes draw E and W, NE and 
SW, NW and SE lines. Draw a 
circumscribing square, and mark off 
the sides passing through the E 
and W poiats in digits. Let e be 
the extremity of the shadow at ® 

noon, when the Sun is on the equinox ; through e draw Q ll to 
B W. 


f\^ 

e X \ 

\ 


\ 
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Tlien(v. 8) if ^ = Height of gnomon, 

h = length of hypothenuse, 
s = „ equinoctial shadow, 

+ 5®. 

In a ynga the sidereal circle 
lags behind on the zodiac 600 revo- 
lutio as. And the position x of the 
initial point of the sphere at any 
period is consequently given by the 
following proportion 

When d = No. of days elapsed, 
di:=:' „ inayuga, 

600 rev, 
d X 

But it is an oscillatory movement and has periods and changes 

of sign like a sine ; only the range instead of being 90° is 

90° X 80 _ 070 
— . 

The annual precession consequently 

_ 365 X 860° X 360 3 _ ^ 

4320000 X 365 10 

In the accompanying figure let (vv. 12-25) 

G I represent the gnomon = 


h e 

?5 

equinoctial shadow = s, 

id 

5? 

any other 5, == 

Ce 

J> 

equinoctial hypothenuse = A, 

Gd 

55 

any other „ = h!^ 

OE 

55 

radius = E, 

d e 

55 

measure of amplitude = dSi, 

Z 

55 

zenith, 

S 

55' 

south point. 


Then if the Sim be upon the equator— 

sin. ? = B E = 4^, 

h .. 

cos. I = 0 B = 

■ h 

If it be not on the equator-— 

sin. Z = B E, 
sin. A = 0 B, 
and 90° — L = Z ± D. 
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from the above equations we may jBnd the shadow or 
hypothennse for a given latitude or decimation. 

The true and mean longitudes may be found, when the latitude 
and declination are known, by an inversion of the processes of 
ii 28-80.' .y : 

If a represent the Sun’s amplitude, then G A = sin. a 5 and from 

the similar As G 5 e, C P A, we have — • ' 

■ h sin. D' '■ 

• Sin,- < 36 =:— — — 

9 

Also from the similar. A® 0- d D O A, we have— 

h sin. D h' 

ai=r 


and s’ 


T" K " 

= s + ai. 


Eeturning to the figure- 


Z G will be the projection of the prime vertical, 

Y ,5 5 , point where the Sun passes it. 

Then Y C .= sin. A. 

And generally sin. A = 

Now since the A® 0 F, E G H are similar, 

K sin. D 


sin. A 


mn. e 


Hence if h” be the value of the hypothenuse when the sun is 
on' the prime; vertical— . 

sin. D _ ^ 

F* 


Also since- 


sm. e 


sin . I 


_ S' . 

cos. I ^ g 
. ^ s cos. I 

’ ^ sin. D‘ 

Again, since the A^ H ® 0, F 0 A are similar- 

R sin. D 


sm. a = 


Whence (v. 28) 


(h = 


cos. I 
sin. a 

g— 


To find, for a given declination and latitude, the sine of the 
Sun’s altitude at the moment when it crosses the SE or the SW 
vertical circle. 

Suppose that the plane of the above figure is turned about C Z 
as an axis through so that Z D E S represents an arc of SE, or 
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of a SW circle. Then. 5 is = ^/2 s, D E' = V 2 sin. a. The alti- 
tude is then given by the formula— 

A 2 ^ « 1 /(B^ — 2 sinJ* a) 4 ^ 

sm.il- ^ / + 2 5 " V “■(/ 

To verify this, form the quadratic equation in sin. A— 

(/ -f- 2 s*)sm.®A — 45 y sin.«sm. A +2g^ sin.^ix — E®y® = 0, 
or 

2 (s sin. A — y sin. a)® — y® (E® — sin,® A) = 0, 
or, referring to the figure— 

(5 e . D K - CA . D EO® - 0 0 K» =f 0 . 

But 

^ == or6e.DK-0 5.DE' = CK.C5, 


which renders the equation identical. 

If the declination be south, D E' falls in the opposite direction: 
hence the double sign. 

To find the sine of the Sun^s altitude at any hour, when its 
distance from the meridian, the declination, and the altitude are 
known (vv. 34-36). 

In the same figure as before, let 0 be the projection of the 
Sun’s place at any time, and P 0 Q that of an arc of a great circle ; 
PAG that of another. 

Then— 

C G = sine of ascensional difference =: sin. a. 

E Q = versine of hour angle = versin H. 

0E=sin. A. 

El = radius of diurnal circle. 

Then — 

sin. A = (E + sin. a— versin H) ^ 

_GQ.F D , E H 

“ "VP 


But — 


EH_0R , ^P_GQ 
0 E ~ on C E ~ A O 


GQ.FD.BH 


OR. 


In a given latitude to find the Sun’s declination, and thence its 
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true and mean longitude from the shadow at any hour (vy* 40-61). 
It was shown above that— 


E G _ E H 
a OA ^ F 0 


.•.PC = sin* D =: 


a cos. 
h 



To describe on the dial the path of the extremity of the shadow 
for any day, set off three bases in the forenoon, noon, and afternoon 
(y-co-ordinates); calculate the distances E. and W. (a?-co-ordinates)? 
and draw a circle through the three points. This represents the 
path required (w. 41, 42). 

To determine the time occupied by each sign in rising. First 
for a point on the equator. Let Rj, R^, R3 be the day radii of 
1, 2, 3 signs respectively. Then if be their time of rising, 

andsj'VV^ V number of seconds in 30^, GO"", 90° respectively; 
then— 


R, sin. s,* 
sin. L 


Ri 


sin. I 2 


Eg sin. Sc," 

E. ’ 


sin, U 


Eg sin. S 3 ’ 

R. 


For the two sets of quantities (§/', Ss’)f Oi, ^2? ^3), being 
measured, one on the ecliptic, and the other on the equator, form 
respectively the hypothenuses and bases of three rt. Z d ^s ; and 
by ordinary spherical trigonometry — 


sin. s" == cos. sin. 


R, . , 

R3 


For.the next three signs the expressions will be the same as 
these, only in an inverse order; and so on for the other six. 
For a point not on the equator we must add (or subtract) the 
ascensional difference. 

Given the Sun’s longitude and the local time, to find the points 
of the ecliptic on the horizon and on the meridian (vv. 46“-49), 

The preceding method gives the ascensional equivalents for the 
various signs; and for the portions of signs, in which either the Sun 

S s ” s” 

or the horizon is, we have — ^ =: — 

B to 

A similar process will give the local time at which any given 
point on the ecliptic will be upon the horizon (vv. 50, 51). 
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Chapter IV. 

On Eclipses. 

The diameter of the Sun = 6,500 yojanas (v. 1). 

„ Moon = 480 „ 

Letj as before, Wj, represent the mean, and the true 

daily motions of the Sun and Moon respectively; then — 

Corrected diameter of the Sun =: 6500—., 

■■ 

„ Moon = 430^. 

■ ■ , % ■ ■■ ' ' 

In order to find the apparent diameters in minutes of arc, the 
corrected diameter of the Sun is projected on a circle at the Moon’s 
mean distance, by multiplying the expression by the ratio of the 
Sun’s revolutions in an age to those of the Moon, or by that of the 
Moon’s to the Sun’s orbit. ‘ At the distance in question = 15 
yojanas (vv. 2-3). 

/ 

Corrected diameter of the Earth == 1600 

To find the diameter of the Earth’s shadow upon the Moon’s 
mean orbit. Project the difference of the Sim’s and the Earth’s 
corrected diameters on the Moon’s orbit, and subtract the result 
from the Earth’s corrected diameter (vv, 4, 5). The formula is— 

1600 !bL-( 6600 — - 1600 

ni V n n^y 6^00 

Calculate the longitudes of the Sun and Moon at midnight next 
preceding or following the opposition or conjunction ; then, if an 
eclipse be probable, calculate the interval to the instant of opposition 
or conjunction, by the methods of Chapter II (vv. 6-9). 

If ri, r, be the radii of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies, and Zj 
the latitude of the former, the amount of the obscuration is given 
by the formula (vv. 6-11) — 

ri + r — Zj. 

The times of duration of the eclipse, and of total obscuration 
will be expressed by (vv. 12, 13) — 

(nt r)» - > X 

60 being the number of nadis in a day. 
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This method asstimes that the latitude remams imchanged 
during the eclipse ; but if greater accuracy is required, with the 
above formula as a first appi'oximation recalculate both longitude 
and latitude of the Moon; and repeat the process as often as 
desired (vv. 14, 15). 

The instant of true opposition or conjunction is considered as 
the middle of the eclipse (vv. 16, 17). 

If from the formula of vv. 12, 13, corrected by vv. 14, 15, we ' 
subtract any interval of time (if), and reconvert the remainder into 
arc, we may regard the i'esult as the perpendicular, and the latitude 
as the base of aright-angled triangle; the hypothenuse will then 
represent the amount of obscuration at the time t. In the case of 
a solar eclipse, a correction for parallax during its continuance must 
be made. This is explained by Chapter Y, vv. 14-17 (vv. 18-21). 
Conversely we ma}^ require to know when the obscuration will 
attain to a given amount. The method, being similar to those 
given above, need not be given in detail (vv. 22, 23). 

In projecting an eclipse (a process which is explained in 
Chapter YI), the eclipsed body is represented in the centre of the 
figure with a N. and S. line, and an E. and W. line diawn through 
it as co-ordinates, or lines of reference. The N. and S. line repre- 
sents a great circle drawn through the N. and S. points of the 
horizon ; the E. and W. line a small circle parallel to the prime 
vertical. The position of the ecliptic is fixed by calculating, first, 
the angle {v) between the E. and W. line and the circle of diurnal 
motion ; and secondly, the angle (lo) between the latter circle and 
the ecliptic. 

For the first process let P be the pole of the equator, M 
the eclipsed body, N the north point of the horizon. Tlien 

P N = Z, M P N = 180° — hour angle 
=:180°-H. 

If M were on the horizon and at the E. or W. point, then P M and 
N M would be quadrants, and P M N = i?. It is, however, assumed 
that the same relations would remain approximately unchaiiged for 
other positions of M ; hence for the tiiangle P M N, we iiave — 

sin, M P N sin. P M' H _ sin. H sin. Z 

, sm. M N sim-Phi ■ E 

Secondly, it seems supposed that the diurnal circle and the equator 
meet at 90° from M ; hence moving M to a point M', 90° forward 

VOL,„ XX. '2 0' 
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on the ecliptic, the declination of M' will measure the angle between 
the ecliptic and the diurnal circle. 

The sine of the deflection (v'^w) so found is laid off on a straight 
line on the scale of radius = 49 digits; e.e., 3438 -^ '^9 ==70, or 
70' = 1 digit. 

To take account of the apparent increase of heavenly bodies 
near the horizon ; it is assumed that 3' at the horizon are equivalent 
to 4' at the zenith. Hence it is calculated (v. 26)-— 

i day _ altde. in time 
excess over 3' 

Whence the rule — 

Equivalent of digits in minutes of arc 


alt. in time -f 3i days 

, I Say-' 


Chapter V. 

On Parallax in a Solar Eclipse. 


When the Sun is on , the meridian, it is considered that there 
is no parallax in longitude. When the latitude is equal to the 
declination, there is none in latitude (v. 1). 

The first step towards finding the parallax at the moment of 
conjunction, is to determine the sine of amplitude of the point of 
the ecliptic on the eastern horizon (vv. 2, 3). For this purpose, let 
El = the greatest declination ; then, adopting the notation hitherto 
used, we have by ii, 28 — 

K sin. D = sin. $ in. sDi, 


And by hi, 22, 23— 


sin. a = 


E sin. D ^ 
cos. I ’ 


Whence — 


sin. a = 


sin, e sin. 
cos. I 


To find the sines of the Z D and altitude of the point of the 
ecliptic having the greatest altitude (vv. 4-6), — 
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^ ^ meridian Z D, 

Cl =s Z D of point in question, 

Aj = Altitude „ 

Then if, in the spherical triangle Z B L, Z be the zenith, Z L a 
meridian, Z L X to the ecliptic B L, andM ?i 
the arc of a great circle from M to the pole of 
the ecliptic, 

' ''Z:L:=z7/, 

ZB = Zi, 

Z L B =: 90° B Z L, approximately, 
m n == parallax in longitude, 

And— 



sm. Zj 
sin. z’ 

And — 

Whence — 


sin. ZLB sin. ZLB sin. (90°— os) ~ sin. ®a, 

•sin.ZBL— R ■ R = 


R 


sin. Zj 


sin.^Zj 4“ sin.^Ai = R ; 

= sin.’^z' 


sin. 2 z' sin. ^ a 
R^ " 


sin. Ai = VRa - sin. %. 

But (v. 7) we may approximately take Zj = z'. 

To find the parallax in longitude (w. 7»9). The Moon’s greatest 
horizontal parallax = 4 nadfs. Hence the proposition — 

sin. 2 m __ R 
Mm 4 * 

But — sin. Z m ^ sin. B??z _ sin. A, 


M m 

. sin. B m 


nm 

sin. Aj 
R 


R 


R 

4‘ 


E 


sin. B m 


But ^ = sin. 30° ; hence — 

Parallax in longitude = . . . 

^ sm. »a0°' 4-: sin. A/ 

[The term used in the text seems rather to imply L m, instead 

of B m.] 

The formula must be used to correct the time of conjunction 
previously found ; the parallax must then be calculated afresh, and 
the process repeated. 

2 0 2 
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To determine the parallax in latitude (v. 10), we have only to 
substitute, from the formulae-— 

Sun’s greatest parallax = 


Moon’s 


7ll 

15 ’ 


R 

4' 


whence 


the quantity for 4 in the equation ^ = 

Parallax in latitude = 

15 R 


This formula may be simplified for calculation by the following 
considerations (v, 1 1) : — 

== 781' 27" 

15 R = 51570', 

and— " 

51570' _ ^ 

731' 27" ^ 


49 


nearly. 


Hence, approximately — 

Parallax in latitude 


Sin.Zi _ 49Bin. Zi 


70 


R 


With the v.alue of the parallax so found, the time of conjunction is 
to be corrected. The parallaxes in longitude (/>i, |?o, for the 
beginning, middle, and end of the eclipse respectively having been 
calculated ; the quantities — 

p, ± Pii P2 ± Ih 

are to be added as corrections to the half durations previously 
determined. 


Chapter VI. 

On Planetary Conjunctions. 

To find when two planets will have the same longitude (vv. 3-6). 

I^et 6\ be their longitudes, 
fly Wj, their daily motions. 
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Then they are distant from the point where they will have the 
same longitude^ respeetively, — 

and linilll. 

n ± % ^ ± 

To find the moment of conjunction, z.e., when they wdll be on the 
same secondary to the ecliptic (vv, 7-12). 

Let V, S, be the two planets having the 
same longitude, 

N the north point of the hoiizon, 

P, P', the poles of the equator and 
ecliptic, 

P S, P Y, great circles from P, cutting 
the ecliptic in s and v, 

N S, N Y, great circles from P, cutting 
the ecliptic in s' and v’, 

then the two planets are removed from con- 
junction by the distance v s. To determine 
this, find— 

M 2 ; -f M s = t? — M v' + 5 s' “« M s'. 

Let ss'o be the value of s s' when S is on the horizon. Then P S M 
is an angle wMch = 0° when the pole is on the liorizon, and 
= 90° when it is at the zenith ; and is on that account supposed to 
vary wdth the elevation of the pole ; in other w^ords, it is assumed 
= the latitude (L) of the observer. And S being supposed always 
near the ecliptic, s S s' is regarded as a plane triangle, having the 
angle s' s S = 90°. Hence — 

ss'o sin. L _ s 

I cos. L g 

Again, for any other position of S, we have the proposition — 
s s' : s s'o = merid. dist. in time : ^ day, 

or — > ' ■ 

~ & iday- 

In the same way, in the A M S s\ the angle at s' is considered 
as = 90°, and consequently — 

:-sin. M B s'* 


N 



M s' 
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But since M is supposed always near the ecliptic, M S 5 ' =: P' S P 
= P' M P, nearly ; and if D' be the decimation of a body 90"^ in 
adyance of M, — 

M s' sim D' * 

But — 

Sine of greatest declination = sin. 24® = 1397' = 58 x 24'nearly; 
whence it is concluded that sin. D' =s 58 x D' : 

also radius = 3438' = 58 x 60' nearly; 

whence — nr > i- B' 

M'S' = , 

60 

In the same way v v\ and M v' may be found ; and thence v s com- 
pletely determined. 
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mme Fragments of AxyM By Dr. H. Kern, 
[Read lUh Marckj W^^.'] 

There are few names in the history of Indian science which have 
acqtnired a celebrity equalling that of Aryabhatta. He is — to use 
the words of Oolebrooke — ^^the earliest author known to have 
treated of Algebra among the Hindus, and likely to be, if not 
the inventor, the improver, of that analysis ; by whom, too, it wms 
pushed nearly to the whole degree of excellence which it is found 
to have attained among them.” But, notwithstanding the renown 
of the Indian algebraist and astronomer, not only among his 
countrymen, but also among the Arabian scholars, his works seemed 
to be lost. Neither was Oolebrooke successful, nor was Davis more 
so, in their endeavours to find any work of his. What was known 
about his doctrine, which in many points deviated from the prevail « 
ing opinions among Indian astronomers, was derived from quota- 
tions occurring in various mathematical and astronomical writings. 
Now, it is deserving of notice, that in Southern India there arc 
copies extant of works that most unequivocally lay claim to being 
the genuine productions of Aryabhatta. The late Mr. Wliish knew 
an Aryabhattiyam, a treatise on arithmetic and mathematics, to 
which I shall have to revert in the course of this paper. Prof. 
Lassen saj^s, in his Indische Altertlimmlcwnde^'^ that he has received 
from Southern India copies of two works ascribed to Aryabhatta, 
viz., of the above-mentioned Aryabhattiyam and of the Dasagitaka- 
siitra. In an article on the Arya-siddhanta in the Gth volume of 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall 
has verified an Arya-siddhanta, of which he possessed two impeifect 
copies, by extracts occurring in the writings of various commen- 
tators. The conclusion he arrives at is, that there were two 

1 Ind. Alterth., 2nd vol., p. 1136. Prof. Lassen concludes, from the somewhat 
equivocal words of Eeinaud, Memoire mr Vlndcj pp. 321 and 322, that the 
Aryabhattiyam is spoken of by Alblrdnl, So far as I can see, AibIrtinI inti- 
mates only that the Indian astronomical systems {mModes) could be reduced to 
three, the Sindhind, the Aryabhatta, and the Arkand, It is an inference of 
Eeinaud that the system called Aryabbatt«i is identical with the Aryabhattiyam, 
which, according to Whish, is not a treatise on astronomy, but on arithmetic and 
mathematics. 
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authors of the name. If the same course were adopted in regard 
to all the works ascribed to Aiyabhatta, or to an Aiyabhatta, if tlieir 
contents wei’e compared with the numerous fragments scattered in 
different works, chiefly commentaries, one might indulg-e the hope 
that the question of the authorship of Aryabhatta would be settled 
in a satisfactory manner. 

This is a task, however, I cannot assume at present ; and I 
propose only to contribute a small share towards solving the 
question by giving the following extracts. All of them are taken 
from the commentary of Bhatta Utpala on the Yarahi Sanhita, 
or Brihat- Sanhita, of Yaraha-mihira. According to the list of 
astronomical writers furnished by the astronomers of Ujjayini to 
Dr. Hunter, and published by Golebrooke (Algebra, Note E), the 
commentator flomished about the Saka-year 890 (a.b. 968-69); and, 
agreeably to this statement, it is said, at the end of the commentary, 
that it was finished in the Saka-year 888, or A.n. 967.^ 

I am sorry to say that the copies of Utpala’s commentary are 
in such a condition that I have often been obliged to recur to con- 
jectures, most of them, however, being obvious. The uncertainty 
about the tiue reading materially affects the translation ; and the 
want of any explanation on the part of Utpala does so in a no less 
degree. At the same time, I am of opinion, that the greater or less 
degree of correcfciiess of the extracts by no means renders them 
less important for the purpose of comparing them with the complete 
works ascribed to the renowned Indian mathematician and astro- 
nomer. 

I shall begin with the following extract, which is to be found 
in the commentary on the second chapter of the Ytinihi Sanhita 

^ The date in full is given in fftpala's own words: 

On the second lunar day of the dark half of the month Phillguna, on a 
Thursday, in the Saka-year 888, 1 finished this commentary.” 

2 One of the MSS, belonged formerly to Oolebrooke : for convenience sake, I 
shall call it B, and the other A. The fragment is introduced, in B, by the words 

rrar m Aby rrwr The various readings, 

mere blunders being omitted, are: B f<^^’ 

B TTWT^.-ATtirfr for 
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a^TrVw: 1^: ii 

^I^tY^: II 

wrafY f^WfTT ^7ftf%7r: i 
«T’5^’-fiw^ TT^ ^Tr®r: ii 

^?W^^‘f%WTf%^Errnj II 

The teiTestrial globe, a compound of earth, water, fire, and air, 
entirely round, encompassed by a girdle [the equator], stands in the 
air, in the centre of the stellar sphere. Like as the ball formed^by 
the blossoms of the Naiiclea Kadamba is on every side beset with 
flowerets, so is the earth- globe with all creatures terrestrial and 
aquatic. Mount Meru, measuring only a yojana, being wholly 
round, and consisting of gems, spreading lustre, and surrounded by 
the snowy mountain, is in the midst of Paradise.^ Heaven and 
Mount Meru are in the midst of the land ; hell and the 
Vadavamukha are in the midst of the waters. The gods and the 
demons, of necessity, deem each other to be undermost.’’ 

The general features of this geographical system agree with 
that of the Siirya-siddhanta (chapter 12), and other astronomical 
•^vorks. By hell, naraha^ is intended the abode of the demons ; and 
Vadavamukha, denoting, in popular belief, as vrell the submarine 
fire as a kind of Charybdis and abyss, is here, as it will appear 
more clearly from another passage of Aryabhatta, the supposed 
abode of the dead. We find here, about the division of our planet 
into land and water, nearly the same notion that prevailed, not 
only in other text-hooks of Indian astronomy, but also with 
Greek geographers, as Eratosthenes and Strabo, namely, that the 
northern hemisphere only is a continent and inhabited, and that 
the southern half consists of water, and is uninhabitable, at least for 
men. A peculiar feature of this piece of Aryabhatta’s geographical 

^ The word ]l:![andanavana, rendered here by Paradise, is the well-known 
garden of India. It is also called Kandanadyilna in the KathJi-sarit-sagara, 
taremga 28, vs. 52 (edition of Brockhans in the Ahlmndlungm Jut die Kunde de$ 
3£orge7ilmules, 1862). 
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system, which distinguishes it from the prevailing opinion of the 
Hindus, is his acknowledging only four, not five, elements. To 
account for this peculiarity by assuming him to have adopted this 
doctrine from the Bauddhas and Jainas seems objectionable, be- 
cause these sects are notorious for their preposterous ideas about 
the heavenly bodies,^ quite different from those of Aryabhatta. 
I would rather suggest that he borrowed this idea from the 
Greeks. However, it is but fair to say that he could not have 
boxTOwed the idea from an ancient work of reputed Greek origin, 
viz., the Paulisa-siddhanta, the author of which was Pulisa, or, as 
Albiruni styles him, Paulus the Greek. For we know, accidentally, 
from a quotation by Bhafta Utpala, that the Paulisa-siddhanta 
acknowledges five elements. It will not be out of place to give 
the very words:® — 

ffTT 1 

r . l'u .Tit ^ ' ' ■ ' , " ' . 

II 

^‘The earth is round like a wheel (or disk), produced by the 
Creator at the end of darkness. It consists of five elements. In 
the midst of it is the Mera of the gods.” 

It will be seen at once, that the shape of the earth being com- 
pared to a wheel or disk implies a much lower degi'ee of geogi'a- 
phical science than is met with in any Indian book on scientific 
astronomy. 

To revert to Aryabhatta, I subjoin the original of a passage 
akeady noticed and translated by Oolebrooke in his Algebra, 
Note I;® — 

“An equal half of the ecliptic, from the beginning of Aries to 

^ See Oolebrooke, On the sect of the Jainas, and As. Ees., xii, p. 228. 

2 They are to be found in Cod. A, fol, 29, in B, fol. 33. The latter MS. has 

rnTOTT 

5 Here both copies concur in reading fT^IT intending, very 
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the end of Virgo, is situated in the north ; the other half, from the 
beginning of Libra to the end of Pisces, is in the south.” 

The following two passages bear upon the relatiye distance of 
the planets, including the sun and moon, from the earth, the sup- 
posed centre of the celestial sphere, and upon the relative dimen- 
sions of the planetary orbits ; — 

II 

‘‘ Below the feed stars are, successively, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
the Sun, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon ; below all these is the 
Earth, being in the midst of the ether,” ^ 

Concerning the relative dimensions of the orbits, Aryabhatta 
has taught thus : — 

'mm II 

w: ii 

The Moon, being undermost, completes a small circle in a short 
time ; and Saturn, being uppermost, a large circle in a long time. 
For upon a small circle the signs are small, whereas they are great 
upon a large circle ; so, too, the degrees and minutes are divided 
proportionately to the respective orbits.” 

Ai*yabhatta, for aught we know, was the first, and remained 
almost the sole, astronomer among his countrymen, who affirmed 
the daily revolution of the Earth on its own axis. His words, as 
quoted by Utpala,® differ from those cited by Prithudakaswamin, 
the commentator of Brahmagupta (As. Res., xii, p. 227) ; but it is 
superfluous to remark that the same author had more than one 
opportunity, either in the same woi*k or in some other, to repeat his 
assertion. 

1 The word mesMhhMd is omitted in the translation, since it is devoid of 
meaning in this connexion. I surmise that we ought to read niedhibhutd, medhi 
being “ a post fixed in the centre of a threshing-floor or barn, to which the cattle 
are attached, as they turn round it to tread out the corn.’' — Wilson. 

, 2 A , has B 
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WWW I 

WWTf% wf% wr^ II 


As a person in a vessel, while moving forwards, sees an im- 
moveable object moving backwards, in the same manner do the 
stars, however immoveable, seem to move (daily) ; at Lanka 
at a situation of no geographical latitude) they go straight to the 
west in a line that cuts the horizon at light angles, or, what 
is the same, parallel to the prime vertical at Lanka)/’ 

The theory of the immobility of the fixed stars is not approved 
of by Bhatta Utpala, who endeavours, consequently, to refute it, 
partly by reasonings of Ms own, partly by invoking other autho- 
rities. One of his arguments is based upon the supposition that 
birds, after having soared to the sky, would be unable to find again 

their nests, (if the Earth moved) ^ 


which taught / — 


Further, he appeals to the Paulisa-siddhanta, 




“ To its (the celestial sphere’s?) so-called upper pole this wheel 
is fastened with cords of air; the (points of) rising and setting of 
the stars propelled by the wind are always revolving.” 

This is another instance of the inferior quality of the science 
expounded by Pulisa. Another authority appealed to by Utpala is 
the Brahma-siddlianta, an extract from which is here subjoined: 





wW 55^ »rqwfl‘ i 

m ^TWT 11 


^ The reading is conjectural A exhibiting B As to the 

general meaning there can be no donbt. 
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The circle of asteriKsms (the ecliptic) connected with the two 
poles revolves, being propelled by the provector wind; to the gods 
(being at the north pole) it is in the horizon, and moves from left to 
right, ^ but, to the demons, from right to left. Everywhere else the 
sphere is elevated, and the pole is depressed. For Lanka (i.e,, for 
a place of no latitude), however, the circle of asterisms g*oes from 
the east point of the horizon to the west point, and there the j}oie 
is in the horizon.’^ 

Utpala might have selected more unobjectionable passages than 
this, which commits the unwarrantable inaccuracy of confounding 
the ecliptic with the equator. A third authority opposed to 
Aryabhatta— -and it is not a little surprising to learn this — is 
-iryabhatta himself. For Utpala cites from him as follows: — 

It 

The cause of the rising and setting is, that the circle of 
asterisms, with the planets, being always propelled by the pro- 
vector wind, moves straight to the west.” 

Tins passage may have been one of those on which Brahma- 
gupta founded his charge of inconsistency against his renowned 
predecessor (see Colebr., Algebra, Note G, and As. Res., xii, 
p. 213). But, without laiowing moi*e of the context, we dare not 
assert Aiyabhatta to have been really inconsistent : the foregoing 
stanza does not prove what Utpala supposes it to prove. Nor is it 
necessary to assume that this stanza is from another work of 
the same author. It is by no means improbable that the author 
simply intended, here, to report the opinion of others, or to give a 
description how the luminaries appear to move. It is deser^dng of 
remark that Utpala, who could have strengthened his position by 
pointing out the inconsistency, does nothing of the kind. This 
looks as if he were himself aware of his quotation’s being inconclu- 
sive, I pass from the commentary on the second chapter of the 
YaniM Saiihita to that on the sixteenth, vs. 6. The frag'ment to 
be found there has been alluded to by Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall, in the 
Journal of the Am. Or. Soc., Yol. YI, p. 559. 

^ For the sense of the terms smyaga and apiuavyaga^ see Stirya-siddhfcta, 
ch. 12, vs. 55, and the valuable translation of it by the lev. Mr. Burgess and Prof. 
Whitney. 
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^apTipsR n ’gt'^ ii' 

The gods dwelling on Mount Meru, in the north, see half 
of the asterisms going from left to right ; the same half is seen by 
the dead in Yadavamukha, in the south, moving from right to left/^ 

As to Meru and Yadavamukha, I refer to the extract near the 
beginning of this paper. 

The last extract I have to offer is, in more than one respect, of 
high importance. Aryabhatta, as has been mentioned by Davis, 
in the As. Res., iii, p. 215, and afterwards by Oolebrooke, in the 
As. Res., xii, p. 244, and Algebra, Note I, stated the revolutions of 
Jupiter in a Mahayuga to be 364,224. The original is given by 
tJtpala in his comment on ch. 8, vs. 1, of the Yarahi Sanhita:^ 

“ The revolutions of Jupiter, multiplied by the number of 
the signs (12), are the years of Jupiter, called Aswayuja, &c.; his 
revolutions are equal to the number of the Jinas, a couple, the 
Yedas, the seasons, the fires {ue,, 864,224).” 

There are, in this stanza, two circumstances that call for par- 
ticular attention. In the first place, it is clear that Aryabhatta 
most distinctly states the first of the twelve years in the revolution 
of ^ Jupiter to be Aswayuja, whereas, generally, up to the present 
day, the first year is called Karttika. If we were sure that this 
fact implied another, viz., that Aryabhatta considered the lunar 
mansion Aswnni to be the first of the series, instead of Krittika, we 

1 Both MSS. have which here is devoid of sense, and more- 
over disturbs the metre. Further, A has B 

-B , A 

2 B has and The latter is unobjectionable, 

provided it be taken for two words, not for a compound. — — 
Both have fT^JT* ? and have added, in numerals, 
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should have one datum more for determining approximately his age. 
Before pronouncing upon the question, we have to bear in mind 
that the rule, according to which the twelve years of Jupiter 
received their names, is not uniform. Yaraha-mihira ^ prescribes, 
that *^Hhe name of the year of Jupiter is determined from the 
asterism with which Jupiter rises heliacally, and that the years 
follow in the same order with the months.” Other astronomers or 
astrologers of far more ancient date, as Garga, Kasyapa, and Bishi- 
putra, give rules of the same purport. In order to avoid needless 
prolixity, I refer to the copious treatment of this subject by Davis, 
in the third volume of the As. Bes., pp. 217, sqq. It is obvious that 
the rule laid down in Yaraha-mihira, or rather repeated by him, 
was framed at a time when the series of asterisms was reckoned 
from Krittika, and not yet from Aswim. It is, furthei', obvious that 
the same rule could not be followed after Aswinfs beginning the 
ecliptic, unless the first year changed its name. Now, we are 
directed by the Surya-siddhanta (ch. 14, vs. 17) to determine the 
name of a year of Jupiter from that asterism in winch the Sun and 
Moon will be in conjunction at the end of the month in which 
the heliacal rising and setting take place. The first month being 
called Yaisakha,' — so-called because originally full moon occurred in 
the asterism Yisakha, — ^it follows that the conjunction of the Sun 
and Moon, at the end of this month, will fall in Krittika; and, agree- 
ably to the rule, the first year of Jupiter is to receive the name 
of Karttika. In this manner the order of the years is preserved ; 
but it could be so only if the Siirya-siddhanta, which considers 
Aswini to be the first asterism, changed the rule of Yaraha-mihira, 
or rather of his predecessors. Yery likely the rule of the Surya- 
siddhanta is an innovation by which it was designed to find a means 
of leaving unaltered the traditional order of the years. It is 
pretty sure, that Aryabhatta, whether the first asterism with him 
was Krittika or Aswini, could not have determined the names of 
the years in the same manner with the Siirya-siddhanta. For, on 
the former supposition, the first year would have been called 
Margasfrsha ; in the latter, it would receive the name of Karttika. 
Unfortunately, we cannot assert so confidently whether he did or 
did not make use of the rule with Yaraha-mihira. If he really 
did, then the necessary consequence would be, that in his time 
the first of the series of asterisms wm Aswini. But it will be 
permitted to affirm that the fragment quoted affords no sufficient 
data for deciding this question satisfactorily, 

^ Yar. Sauh;, ck 8, vs. 1, 
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We are in a more favourable position as to the second fact worthy 
of notice, which I alluded to. For it may be shown that the way in 
which Aryabhatta gives the number of Jupiter's revolutions implies 
that he has made use of our arithmetical notation. This fact, 
although by no means surprising of itself, has acquired importance 
since the discovery, by Whish,^ of an alphabetical notation in the 
Aryabhattiyam. This discovery has mduced Prof. Brochhaus^ 
to assert that Aryabhatta was unacquainted with the decimal 
notation; and with him agrees Eeinaud, to whom we are indebted 
for an interesting Memoire mf finde. The latter scliolar expresses 
his opinion in the following words:® Apparemment, le precede 
employe par Aryabhatta (viz., notation) etait tombe 

en desuetude au temps d’ Albyrouny. Neanmoins, les traites scien- 
tifiques composes par Brahmagupta, au 7® siecle de notre ere, et 
par les ecrivains posterieurs, ne supposeut pas, en general, Tusage 
des chiffres ; les nombres sont exprimes par des mots susceptibles 
d’etre rattaches a une qualite quelconque.” Now, it is very true, 
as well as generally known, that, in Sanskrit works, numbers 
may be denoted by other words than the usual names of the 
numerals. This, however, has nothing whatever to do with the 
question of a particular notation, but is a matter merely of prosody. 
It is quite immaterial whether one chooses to say tri or agni^ as, 
in English, twmity or a score; the essential point is to know whether 
the name of a unit, whatever the sound of that name may be, may 
occur at another place than the first right-liaiid place. When it is 
unquestionable — and so it is in the above-cited stanza — that, for 
instance, the sixth numeral from the right, denoted by a word 
for three, has the, value of three hundred thousand, it is clear that 
the notation must have been a decimal one. Every passage in any 
Sanslmt book where we meet with the same method of expressing 
the numerals by the names of things, considered to present them- 
selves in a certain quantity, tells us that it originated at a time 
when the decimal notation was known in India, with this restric- 
tion, that the numeral must consist of at least 'two figures. The 
fragment quoted shows, not only the views of Prof. Brockhaus 
and M. Eeinaud to he inadmissible, but also, I believe, those of 
Prof. Lassen. This most distinguished scholar argues, from the 
existence of an inscription of the Samvat-je^n' 380 or 323, which 
exhibits an alphabetical notation, that, in the time of Aryabhatta, 

J Transactions of the Lit JSoc, of Madras, 1827. 

^ Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgmlandes, vol. iv, p. S3. 

^ Memoire sur VInde, p. 299. 
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the decimal system was not yet /w% developed ; although he rightly 
urges, on the other hand, that the discovery of an alphabetical 
notation does not involve an entire ignorance of the ciphers (see 
Ind, Alterth., 2nd voL, p. 11B9, and Thomas, in his edition of 
Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, 2nd voh, pp. 80-84). Assuming the 
Samvat-jesLi' to mean the year of the YikramMitya-era, it remains 
still to be proved, first, that Aryabhatta lived before or about 380 
or 323 of the Vikramaditya-era, and, secondly, that the use of a 
certain notation in one monument involves the general currency 
of the same notation, for every use, throughout the whole of India. 

Thus we may safely conclude, I think, that the great algebraist 
has made use, in his calculations, of the system handed down to us 
by the Arabians, and to these by the Hindus. To the unpractical 
alphabetical notation no regard has been paid, even by those 
Indian mathematicians who derived their science mainly from the 
works of the reputed fotmder of algebra. Whish, L c., p. 56, tells 
us; “I am not, indeed, aware that it has since been in use among 
mathematicians, never having observed it in their works. It must, 
however, have been understood by them; for the three books, 
Lilavatl, Laghu-Bhaskaiiyam, and Maha-Bhaskarlyam, of Bhas- 
kara-acharya are founded upon the principles of the Aryabhatiyam; 
the Lilavatl, in particular, is composed from the second chapter of 
the work.” 

If Bhaskara nowhere mentions the alphabetical notation, 
Albiruni decidedly knew nothing of it (see Memoir e sur Vlnde^ 
p. 299) ; wMch would be rather strange, if, by the third of the three 
astronomical systems, Sindhind, Arkand, and Aryabhatta, the 
Aryabhattiyam really was intended. But I have already stated 
my grounds for not believing this work to be identical with the 
system of Aryabhatta. 

The above fragments of Aryabhata are not of a nature, at 
least to my idea, to afford new data for fixing his age. The 
last extract, exhibiting Aswayuja as the name of the first year in 
JupitePs revolution, makes, indeed, the impression that he considered 
Aswim to be the first asterism ; but it is no more than an hypo- 
thesis, so long as it is not corroborated by other evidence. And 
it may be observed that, if the hypothesis, after f uzlher investiga- 
tion, should prove to be true, it still does not admit of the inference 
that, in his time, the very beginning of Aswini coincided with the 
vernal equinox. And every degree of difference in longitude 
involves a difference of about seventy years in the time of preces- 
sion. Therefore I shall content myself with referring to the dis- 

von, XX. 2 D 
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cussion of the subject by a scholar who with most profound and 
vast learning combined so much cautiousness and conscientiousness, 
— by Colebrooke, He has made out that Aryabliatta lived before 
Varaha-mihira, who, according to external evidence, lived in the 6th 
century of our era (Algebra, Notes I and K; cf. Memoire sur l^Inde^ 
p. 337). He was not aware of Yaraha-mihira’s distinctly mentioning 
Aryabhatta; and, certainly, neither in the Sanhita, nor in the Brihad- 
Jataka, nor in the Laghu-Jataka, is the name to be met with. 
Nevertheless, I believe I have found a passage, quoted by’Utpala, 
and perhaps taken from the Panchasiddhantika, in which the name 
occurs. The passage itself must have been known to Oolebrooke ; 
but the MS. he possessed is so badly corrupted, that it seems to 
have escaped his notice that the passage was from Yaraha»mihira. 
In order that others may judge for themselves, I subjoin the 
whole passage, which is a little long, but, for many reasons, 
curious. 

Bhatta TJtpala, after giving the rules for finding the lord of 
the day, month, year, &c., proceeds to intimate that learned 
authorities are at variance touching the commencement of the days 
of the week (and consequently about that of the creation) ; 
some reckoning from sunrise, others from midday, others from 
sunset, and others, again, from midnight. 


«rrf% I 

II fTm if 


‘‘ The lord of the day of the week begins, with some, at siinrise, 
with others at midday, with others again at sunset, with a fourth 
school at midnight. So says also the Acharya.’’ The title dcTidrya^ 
by itself, invariably means, with TJtpala, Yaraha-mihira; and the 
following extract exhibits, in every respect, the famous astrologer’s 
style, being defective in precision and clearness : — 


^ B, the MS. formerly in the possession of Oolebrooke, omits 
which may account for his knowing only three schools, 
instead of four. See Algebra, Dissert., p. viii. Of., however, Davis, As, Ees., ii, 

p. 261 . 
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wr^rt f^WM 

f%fiT cT^tjvnitt' 

♦sf 3 

W XW XT^TXXFJT^WTX WrXT^ II 
TXTWrXWI^f^ ^T X3^ rIXT rlfXTX I 
^T^TfXT^T^ XXTXT'^^ ir 

^XX ^giTraTXTJ5 I 
^XWS >IXT^^'?I'5=WR7T^X gTrTfX^: II 

x^T "sj^Tn ii 



1 A has xrarxTxw -B xr^^- 

” B omits ^.-A n^:. 


3 A j wMcli is wholly out of the qtiestion. The reading of 

<5- ■' 

B,xTWf:, however^ is also against the metre ; and therefore I venture to 

read a form not infrequent in MSS., and in fa%"oiir of which might 

be urged the fact that the Arabian transcription sounds Aijabhar. A has 

^ A cRITfXTX > B rTXT X 1 

WTwrfxTX ’^Twr 

' O -.Ti £i ■ ■ ■ ■ ' " ■ 
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rr^fq qTTRT^ q ’q ii' 

#s(T f^qf^: lit^cqif^ i 

w w ^Tq qfT^qmq ii 

'ftTTqqn^q wt^Vtt f^^nfrorrqrr i 
rrerrqftf^^ ■^Trf^nrt^* qr^ ii 
^rf^qi^q qr^ f^qqrr qiqq^: qfrfrsqnisr i 

qX^qrqT: II 

‘‘The day of the week is to be detemined from the sum of days 
iyiz,^ from the creation) I the sum of days stands in connexion with 
situation and daytime. Latacharya says that the days are to be 
reckoned from sunset in the city of the Yavanas. Sinhacharya 
states the sum of days (to begin) from sunrise at Lanka ; and, in 
adopting this view, they must begin, with the Yavanas, at the time 
when ten nmkurtas of the night are past. Aryabhata has 
affirmed that the day begins {ie,^ is considered by some to begin) 
at midnight at Lanka; but the same says, further, that the day 
commences (viz., according to his own opinion) from sunrise at 
Lanka. If, after taking into account the different longitude of a 
country, the result does not agree with the actuality in this 
country, yet the correspondence of time has been stated by the 
same authorities, on scientific principles, as follows:® The sun, 
while rising in India, at the same moment causes midday in the 
region of the Bhadraswas, sunset in that of the Kurus, midnight in 
Ketumala. At the time of the sun’s rising at Lanka, he is setting 
in the city of the Perfected; it is midday in Yamakoti, and 
midnight in Komaka-country. The intercalary months, the omitted 
lunar days, the days of th(^ planets,® the, lunar days, the days, the 

^ The meaning of this obscure stanza seems to be, that there is no general 
rule for determining the commencement of the days of the week, this depending 
not only upon longitude, but also on the particular custom of a country. 
What, nevertheless, can be brought under scientific rules, is the correspondence 
of time. In other words, the rules are only theoretic, yaihdimtram, 

3 tJ^ nardtra and its synonym Kinardtra are wanting in the dictionaries. 
With the aid of etymology, we can make out that they mean the night, or nearly 
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Earn, the Moon, the Sun, the half-yeai's, the seasons, the daily 
motion of the stars, the nights, start at (e.e., must be reckoned 
from) the same moment in the commencement of the It 

is not the same if you count the longitude from Romaka- 
couhtry and from Yavana-city ; nor is it alike, if you begin 
from midnight at Lanka and from sunrise there. Neither do we, 
when determining from sunset the lord of the day for every situa- 
tion, have trustworthy oral evidence, nor is there any means for 
inference. In one place it is twilight, elsewhere day, or night ; in 
short, for every small distance there is a different lord of the day. 
So, ascertaining the lord of the day is an entangled question. The 
case stands the same for the return of the hords ; for the liord is 
the first (hour) of the lord of the day: the latter not being fully 
ascertained, how can the lord of the hord be so I Generally, people 
here regulate their concerns on a day of the week, without con- 
sidering such questions ; the learned pronounce it to be right, 
when one takes the day to coincide with the limits of the 
apparent (^.e., not the mean) lunar day.’’ 

Besides the name of Aryabhatta, or Aryabhata, we are indebted 
to this quotation for one glimpse more into the geographical system 
of this astronomer and two others, Latacharya and Sinhacharya. 
It appears, from the words of the text, that these three agreed 
with each other. Comparing their opinions with the doctrine of 
the Surya-siddhaiita (ch. 12, vs. 37-40 and vs. 70), we find the 
same agreement. As AlbiTiini seems to give a somewhat different 
account, I will quote his words, as translated by M. Eeinaud, and 
examine the weight to be attached to them:^ ^*^11 est dit dans 
le Paulisa-Siddhanta, compose par Paules le Grec, que la terre et la 
mer sont coupees par une ligne nommee Tilkascha,® e’est-a-dire, 
ligne sous laquelle il n’y a pas de latitude. Cette ligne repond a 
ce que nous appelons la ligne equinoxiale. Aux quatre points 
cardinaux sont quatre villes considerables, a savoir : Yama-Kota, 
a rorient ; Lanka, au midi ; Eomaka, a Touest ; et Siddhapour, au 

so, by -wbicb the synodical lunar month of thirty titliis is less than solar 

days. The nnmber of titJm contianally gaining upon that of the solar days, the 
difference will amount, in a little more than two months, to a whole tithi, which 
must be expunged. Therefore, ‘fino/rdtra is rendered by tithlnaya ; it properly 
being the cause of the latter becoming necessary.— The days of the planets mean 
here, I think, the days of the week. 

^ Mim. BUT VInde^^*Zil. 

2 This word is certainly wrong. For j one may read J, and pronounce 
nilahsha, closely approaching the Sm&kni fdruhsha» 
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nord. Quand le soleil se leve stir la ligne qiii va de Lanka a 
Meroii, il est midi a Yama-Kota, miniiit a Romaka et six heiires 
du soir a Siddhapour/’ Reinaiid proceeds thus : Albyrouiiy ajoute 
que la meine opinion avaifc ete emise dans les Siddhantas composes 
par Aiyabhatta, Vasishtha et Lat; mats il fait observer avec raison 
■quCy d’apres les termes rn^mes, il neqDeut s’agir la des quatre points 
cardinaux, mais des quadrans de requateur.” I cannot help mis- 
trusting here the accuracy of the Arabian astronomer. The 
doctrine of the Paulisa-Siddhanta, absurd as it is, is consistent 
with the false assumption of the Earth’s having the shape of a wheel 
or disk, as we have seen above. Therefore this Siddhanta must 
have intended really the four caixlinal points. On the other hand, 
it is quite impossible that Aryabhatta, or any one else who supposed 
the Earth to be a globe, took the same view of the course of the 
Sun. The words of Yaraha-mihira, as well as those of the Surya- 
siddhanta, leave no doubt as to the author’s meaning quadrants of 
the equator, and not the cardinal points. Moreover, we know that, 
according to Aryabhatta, at the north pole was situated Mount 
Meru, and, at the south pole. Hell. I fear that Albinini has been 
too hasty in passing his criticisms. 

I shall conclude with a remark suggested by the occuiTence of 
the names of Romaka-country and Yavana-city, 

It is intimated, that, in the country of the Yavanas, the time 
corresponding to sunrise at Lanka, that is, six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, is ten mvhihias in the night. It is not distinctly said at what 
time the night is to begin; but it can hardly be at another hour than 
six o’clock in the evening. Now, ten muMrtas later gives two o’clock 
in the morning, from which we derive the fact, that A^avana-city 
was presumed to have a longitude west from Lanka, or the meridian 
of Ujjayinf, amounting to 60 degrees. The meridian over Yavana- 
city having a longitude of 30 degrees (consequently, east from 
Romaka-city), we aivive at the conclusion that by Yavana-pnra- is 
meant Alexandria. The error in determining the longitude of Rome 
from the meridian of TJjjayini is conspicuous, but not so very 
astonishing’, if we remember that even Ptolemy’s estimates of 
longitudes exceed the truth. So, to take one instance, Kanogiza, 
or Kanoj, is made by him to have a longitude, east from the 
InsulsB Fortunatm, of 145 degrees; the error amounting' to nearly 
50 degrees. The Hindu errors of position, carefully compared writli 
the errors in the writings of Greek geographers, successively, 
would perhaps lead to important results for ascertaining the times 
of intercourse between Gx^eek and Indian science. It is, however. 
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not the object of the present paper to do this; and I fear I haye 
already made too long a digression. 

ADDITIONAL NOTE. 

Since the reading of the foregoing paper, I have been enabled, 
by the kindness of Prof. Weber, to ascertain, that all the quotations 
of Dtpala, with the exception of one half-stanza, occur in a MS. of 
the Berlin Library. In the colophon of that work the title is given 
as follows: ‘^Ity Aryabhata-siddhanta-vyakhyane Bhatapradfpe 
Dasagiti-bhashyam samaptam.” The concluding stanza is commu- 
nicated in the Journ. Amer. Or. Soc., 6th VoL, p. 561, by Prof. 
Whitney, with the following translation : “ Bhxita-Yishnn (?) hath 
thus comprehensively explained — having* learned it by the favour of 
his teacher — the Dasagiti text-book {Dasagiti-‘Sutram)yOi very obscure 
meaning, formerly promulgated by Bhatta.’’ It is evident that 
Utpala must have considered this Dasagiti-bhashyam either as a 
composition by Aryabhatta himself, or as an authoritative para- 
phrase and substitute. It is somewhat puzzling that, at the end of 
the 3rd chapter of the Berlin MS., we find the words : “ Iti srimad- 
acharyaryabliatavirachite siddhanta (r.-te) golapadas chaturthali.” 
In the second chapter the author gives his own date : shastyab- 
danam shashtir yada v^ratitas trayas cha yiigopadah i adhika vinsati(r 
a)bdas tad iha mama janmatoTitah.” The metre of the second 
half-stanza requires an emendation : perhaps we are to read tadeha^ 
in lieu of tad iha. But still there remains a difficulty as to the 
meaning of adhiM vimatir. The stanza may mean: “When three 
of the four Ages, and 3,600 years, are past, then there are past 
more than twenty years ^ from my bii-th.” If this be the sense, 
the date would be the year 478 from the beginning of the 
Christian era. Unfortunately, it is not clear whether the date of 
A'ryabhatta is meant, or that of Bhutavishnu. However it maybe, 
certain it is, that one stanza in the large extract which I have 
ascribed to Yaraha-mihira, is to be found in the Dasagiti-bhashyam, 

viz., ^ Hence this work must have been 

anterior to his time. 

^ As a date requires precision, I should surmise that adhihd is a misread 
tryadhikd; the characters and being liable to be confounded. The 
rendering, in this case, would be, " twenty-three years,” and the date, a.d. 475. 



Aet. XVI .^ — On the Botany^ Geology ^ of the country between 

Tamatme and Antananarwo, in MadagaBcar. By C. 
Meller^ Esq.j of HM.S. Gorgon,^’ 

[JKeai 2?zcOfarc/i5 1863.] 

To Major-General Johnstone, &c.j 

EJLS. Gorgon;^ 

My hear Sir, September 27 th^ 1862. 

la compliance with your requcBt that I should furnish a few 
particulars on the botanical features of the country we passed 
through, on our way to Antananarivo, I will reduce my Journal, 
and give as many salient points of the road as I can remember, 
begging you to have in mind that, in so himried a Journey, it is 
impossible to do Justice to the materials supplied, and that our 
visit having been made in the winter season, a Just appreciation of 
the country could not be formed. From specimens of timber sub- 
sequently obtained from a part of the island, remote from that of 
our road to the capital, I am able to aver that no opinion of the 
size or value of the woods can be formed from any seen on our 
Journey. 

One might prognose more from the character of the soil than 
from the existing flora what the products might be. So long as 
our road lay southward, we passed over a sandy tract, the flrst 
part of which, between Tamatave and Hivondro, formed a plain, 
studded with copse, and sparsely covered with grass. 

By the sea, at Tamatave, is a belt of trees at a distance 
resembling Mangroves, but on nearer inspection they are found to 
consist of small Myi’tles, Oinchonias, and Brexiads, larger specimens 
of which are met further on the road. One of these trees, the 
Inophyllum, is used by the natives for making their smaller canoes, 
and for building purposes. There was nothing remarkable to be seen 
in our first day’s Journey, if we except the Angrmca Orchid, and 
a few flowering shrubs and trees that are seen in greater perfection 
farther on. A tree with a small greenish-white flow^er, and round 
hard fruit, was very common so long as our road was by the sea. It is 
a species of Stryclmos of the Logania order, and is called Voantaka 
by the natives, who are very fond of its refreshing acid pulp. 
There is another tree scattered about with this Logania, the 
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Zizjphiis Bselei, of the Buckthorn order. It is the Masaon of the 
East Coast of Africa, and Mason of Mamitius. As I have men- 
tioned edible fruits here, I may add there is a Cliisia bush with 
plum-like fruit on the same plain ; an Anona, called Anatundirik 
by the natives, and many Leechees and Mangos, but the latter 
have probably been imported 5 and from the way in which devotees 
resort to the shade for prayer and offerings to the gods, one may 
infer that they are held in some veneration. 

In the first small wood we passed through, there were many 
orders represented, but we saw better specimens of the same 
farther on ; amongst these the Ficus Elastica was conspicuGus, and 
the first Copal gum trees seen; also some Ardisiads, with their 
sti'ikingiy beautiful foliage. As bushes rather than trees were 
some Lauras, Brexiads, and Eucalypti. The ferns common by the 
sea route have been noticed by former visitors, — varieties of Poly- 
pody, a Pteris, the Langue de Boeuf, an Asplenium, and a Blechnum, 
are very common, with several others. 

Forming a barrier to the beach, and scattered about, are 
several species of Pandanus. It is said that the natives plant 
them by the coast to protect villages and plantations from sand- 
drift. From the denseness of some of these barriers, there can be 
no doubt that they must act in this way, whether planted for the 
purpose or not, and they must be far more efficient than the 
Hottentot Fig of the Cape, which I believe is held in esteem as a 
natural break-drift. Leavmg Hivondro, you will remember we 
passed by an extensive plain covered with timber in all stages of 
decay. Numbers of the dead trmiks standing were topped or 
knobbed on the trunk or limbs with pommes de fourmis^ — of a red 
ant. 

Some parts of this plain seemed capable of fertility, having 
a sandy soil, with a thin superstratum of loam, but ncwhere did 
the large trees thrive. May not the presence of these formidable 
ants account for this ? Approaching the sea again, we found the 
Pandanus, Casuarina, and Copal, and the Apocynaceous order 
hitherto represented only by shrubs or herbs, sxich as the Yinca 
Rosea of the plains near Tamatave and Anerium, gives now the 
Tanghinia Yenenifiua, the Yoan Sangan, or ordeal poison of the 
Malagash, and a tree from which the natives procure India-rubber, 
called by them Tanghinia. We find now several species of Aloes, 
one like the Agave, a Zamia, and the Cycas Circinalis. By the 
lakes of the same part are seen two species of Hibiscus, and another 
of the Malvaceous order, with native name from the bark 
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of all three of which the natives obtam a strong fibre, from which 
they make twine and cord. Twining abont these and other trees 
were several Convolvuli, one of which, an Ipomoea, is conspicuous ; 
and near the same places a handsome little flowering Petrea, The 
Arums growing by the lakes are, as they have been represented, 
gigantic, and the .bTymphseas growing in the lake may be worth 
notice, as one of them, a Lotos, furnishes its bulb as food for the 
natives in times of dearth of more common food. In the marshy 
parts by the lakes we saw the large white Crinum lily, and near 
them another, a Gloriosa. Along by the sea, and inland to a (pro- 
bable) height of 3,000 feet, we have citrons. Of flowering* plants, 
the Angr^ca and Daphnes are abundant, also two smaller Angrseca 
and a Yanda Orchid. 

Turning westward from the sea, vegetation changes. We 
meet the Ravanelle, and it accompanies us for the next three days’ 
journey, viz., to Beforona, where it is lost, at a (probable) height of 
1,400 feet. It has been held incredible that the Traveller’s tree 
should reach a height of thirty feet. There were several to be 
seen on onr way, that must have far exceeded this. In the ravines, 
where the Traveller was first seen, was the Bamboo common to the 
country; but it was not until we reached the thicket woods that we 
found the creeping varieties. On the banks of the lake, between the 
sea and the first village of the ascent, w^ere ferns in abundance, — 
Hymenophyllum, Platycerium, with the Stag’s-horn moss, and over- 
hanging them the Jamrosin tree, and several ErythriniB with their 
blanches of scarlet flowers. Sugar cane and cotton grew on the 
lands about, and though both were of an inferior description, they 
were in a flourishing condition. The cotton is confined to one sort, 
and does not seem to be much cultivated; I saw only small 
quantities of it in the market at xintananarivo. At Marombi, the 
village from which the ascent commences, the groimd is loamy — 
almost alluvial, and well adapted for rice growing; the natives . 
have made large tracts available for this purpose. Here -ive saw 
the Astrapma, sevei'al Acacise and Erythrinm growing, and round 
about the villages patches of wild raspberry and Heliconia. The 
raspberry leaf and fruit are used as a medicine for cough in young 
childi'en, and a Solanaceous herb with blue flower, called Bred,” 
grows here abundantly; it is eaten as a vegetable, and given 
with other herbs as a medicine. 

Before leaving the coast, I should have mentioned the 
peculiaxity we noticed in the sand by the brackish lakes. It is 
very heavy, black, and full of shining particles resembling 
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ptilverizied plumbago. Rubbed in tlie hands, it leaves a black stain, 
which is not easily washed off. By the coast grew a heath, from 
four to eight feet high ; it was met again on the red-clay hills, 
fifty miles south of the capital. One of the largest trees We leave 
with the sea was a Barringtonia. The Barringtonia Speciosa and 
this (another species) were also to be seen near Tamatave. By 
the village of Marombi were some trees of the Cinchona order, and 
shrubs of the Vangueria Edulis, or wild coffee of the country. For 
the three days occupied in passing from this to the entrance of the 
woods, V e passed over fine grass hiUs, the ravines between which 
were filled with Traveller’s tree, Rofia, and Musads. The road some- 
times lay between rows of Composite trees and Mimosm, and the 
higher we attained the more abundant did these become. By the 
rivers were some fine Copal and Betel-nut trees. The largest Copal 
seen was one by the Hivondro, which measured twenty-eight feet 
in circumference. From the soil of the ascent being at first of 
yellow clay, it had afterwards superimposed a layer of pebbles and 
detritus of quartz, and the river beds, from being at first of sand, 
later consisted of this and quartz and sandstone. I endeavoured to 
get some of the Ranoinafana water, by making a valve at the end 
of a bamboo, such as the natives use for carrying water, and 
placing the mouth directly over one of the spots from which the 
hot jet was issuing. It is almost impossible to g'et the real 
temperature, unless a spring were isolated, as there must be more 
or less admixture with the cold water before the full effect is felt 
by the thermometer. The warm water obtained had a slight 
alkaline reaction, was insipid, and free of smell. A dollar previously 
brightened was put into the water, and observed after two days, 
when the surface was found of a brownish black colour. 

Entering the woods, we lose the Traveller’s tree, and find the 
tree-ferns. I noticed four varieties. They are most abundant 
* between Beforona and Aneooca, that is to say, in the lowest and 
moistest part of the woods. Studding the hills and projecting in 
the ravines were boulders of sandstone, the exposed surface quite 
blackened ; but thei'c were scarcely any stones to be seen whilst 
passing through the first woods, the soil being' wholly of clay, 
yellow and wiiite stratified, and in some parts almost of the density 
of shale. 

Pendent from most of the old trees, and fringing the trunks 
of both young and old, were many Eichens, Mosses, and Lycopo- 
diums; the most abundant Lichen being of a yellowish green 
colour, much resembling Rocella Puciformis. The trees were of no 
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magnitude. Two species of Tilia, or limes, grew to a height of sixty- 
feet, and circumference of six (native name Hinzin); there was also 
a tree with red wood, the sap of which stained the earth about the 
roots of the same colour. The Varoan and the Salenti, a species of 
Gamboge, were amongst the finest trees seen as to sizie. The 
ebony is scarce and very small; much finer is brought to Tamatave 
from woods of the north-west and other parts. Sassafras wood is 
got from here, and Sarsaparilla and Galamba were seen in several 
parts of the woods, and are abundant elsewhere. There were 
two trees with abundant yellow resin named ^^Harunga” and 
‘‘Kise.” I had no means of ascertaining their respective orders. 
In the moist parts of the woods were several plants with variegated 
leaves of beautiful colours. Of these a Coleus, a Begonia, Sonerila, 
and Medinilla were conspicuous. A shrub (Pleroma) with bright 
scarlet flower and brilliant pink-veined leaves was a common 
ornament of the road-side before, and for sometime after, leaving 
the woods. On one of the highest Mils in the centre of the woods 
stood two pahns (Borassus) ; these were the only ones of the kind 
seen. One was probably between seventy and eighty feet high. 
A detour from the village of Analamagotra brings one to some 
level peaty ground, suiTounded by the woods. Here I picked up 
what appeared to be some surface coal, of a bituminous nature. 
A piece held in a flame burnt away with a brilliant light, leaving 
no residue. It was about here that we met for the first time 
the Osmunda Eegalis fern; bnt we had it for the rest of 
the road. On the hill sides, after leaving the woods, we met the 
Buddleia Madagascariensis Seore ” of the natives); it forms the 
greatest ornament of the road to within forty miles of the capital; 
with it, on the hill sides and by our road, grew the Composite tree 
before mentioned, and two species of Arbutus. 

The geological features of this part of the road have been 
pointed out by the former mission. 

Thus far along the road we had had the houses made either 
entirely from the Eofia palm, and wooden planking or poles for 
supports, varied to split bamboo for sides, and grass for roofing. 
We met now with Papyrus in the marshes, and soon found this 
taking the place of the Eofia and of grass for roofing. We had 
this kind of roofing till arriving at the capital, ^vhere it is ex- 
tensively used, hut where also we found real tiles made of wood 
or clay, taking the place of it, for all the better houses. 

The ravines after leaving the woods were less fertile than 
before, and in place of the loam soil which made them prolific 
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hitherto, there was now only a soil of yellow and red clays. The 
gneiss and black basaltic rocks were no longer seen studding the 
hills ; in fact, the soil appeared to be of pure clays, and the. stratifi- 
cation of them was exposed in the landslips twice seen by the way. 

That at the Mangoro river exposes first a thin layer of 
sedimentary sandstone, beneath which is one of yellow clay, below 
this a red clay, mixed with a latentious detritus, and below and 
penetrating this last, a mass of honeycombed lava-like matter. 

It was not before reaching the bare hills about 20 miles south 
of the capital, that we saw the massive slabs and boulders of 
granite spoken of by former visitors, and it may be that the 
barrenness of the country round about renders them the more 
conspicuous. 

It is only at the lowest part of valleys and at the bases of 
hills that the soil can be made productive ; it is evident from 
the devices had recourse to to irrigate these green spots, how 
valuable they are for producing a small supply of rice for the teem- 
ing population round about. With the exception of a few heaths 
and ferns, Citrons, the Buddleia, and other hardy plants, there is 
but little vegetation after leaving M’batomanga; but that judicious 
care and irrigation will pennit of the soil being made productive, 
was proved in our visits to the country round about Antananarivo, 
where we found Bananas, Fig-trees, a few Rofias, Pandanas, and 
prune and ornamental trees growing luxuriantly. 

Yisiting the country at so healthy a season, very little can 
be said of the diseases common to it. The little fever we saw had 
an intermittent character, but readily gave way to treatment. 
Hearsay evidence of its worst forms, however, would lead one to 
conclude that it rapidly destroys life, especially when it takes the 
irregular form of an alteration of hot and cold stages, with speedy 
supervention of Coma. Now that there are European medical men 
in the country, some reliable , information may be looked for after 
the next nnhealthy season. 

There is certainly not so much sypliilis as we were led to 
suppose, though the ravages have been frightful in isolated cases. 

Again, we must remember that the natives know of no 
specific treatment, and the disease is sent down from generation to 
generation. 

Though many natives are marked with the scars of small 
pox, I was led to understand that this disease is seldom deadly ; 
insomuch that, though acquainted with the advantage of vaccination, 
they seldom have had recourse to it. 
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The skin diseases seem to be those common to the tropics. 
Impetigo, Lepra, Elephantiasis (only one case seen), secondary 
eruptions, &c., &G. 

I append the names of woods obtained as specimens for the 
Admhalty, and of those in use with the natives for house and 
canoe building, with a few other particulars, and am, 

My dear Sir, 

Very faithfully, yours, 

(Signed) GHABLES MELLER. 


RETURN JOURNEY. 
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NAMES OF WOODS PROCURED.,^ 

Babaka. — ^Y eryhard and capable of fine polish.; is used for making 
furniture and cabinet work. 

IIazgamba.— 50 to 60 feet Mgb ; very soon rots if not protected 
from moisture. V,:,, ■■ .■.■.■ 4 .’ '' 

Hazomaintt. — ^Ebony; not much on the east coast ; more and better 
on the west. 

HAzombato.— Grows to the northward of Tainatave, to 50 feet 
high, and 2 feet diameter. It is also used for making canoes. 

Hazotsihakiana. — Is plentiful, large, and used for buildings. 

Hintzy.— Elastic, very strong wood ; good for oars and planking; 
grows to 60 or 70 feet, from 2 to 4 feet diameter. It is 
plentiful in the Analamazobra woods, but not so large ; the 
stem grows to 30 or 40 feet before branching. 

LANGOTEA.—Grows to a very large size— to 60 and 80 feet, and 
4 to 5 feet diameter. It is used in making pirogues. 

MARANaHOBiTRA. — Used for buildings, grows to 80 feet, and 4 feet 
„ diameter. 

Nanto (1st kind). — -Grows from 40 to 70 feet high, and to 2 or 3 
feet diameter. 

Nanto (2nd species).— Of same order and kind as 1st species. 

Nanto (3rd species). ' 

Nanto (4th species). 

Obondry. — G ood for making planks, grows from 40 to 50 feet 
high. 

YrsTTANGHO. — For pirogues ; 80 to 100 feet; dark ; is plentiful. 

Yoartsilamy. — This is very abundant, growing to a height of 40 
or 50 feet, with circumference of 4 to 6 feet. It is a good 
durable wood. 

Durable Woods used fob maeuj^g Oakoes. 

Hazocerea. — Red wood, plentiful. 

Inci. — Y ellow, abundant. 

Mara. — Yery durable black wood. 

Randraho. — Yery abundant, but not so durable as the rest. 

SmauT, — Brown, takes a good polish, and is very dui’able. 


I collected a few specimens, with many names of native 
fruits, and have sent them to Sir Wm. Hooker, at Kew.^ 

^ See Dr. Meller’a letter to Sir W, Hooker, Lmnsean Journal, No. 26, p. 57, 
voi. vii. 
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Witlaout specimens of the fruits the names are almost use- 
less, except for any one intending to make a visit to collect these 
things. I therefore omit them. 

I obtained also several native medicines, and the names of 
trees held in repute for medicinal virtues. Several of them are for 
blistering; one, a Ranunculus, is a very efficient blister. The small 
leaves of the herb are pounded in a mortar, and the expressed 
juice is bound on the part to be blistered. 

Another, the Menerana, is the oil expressed from a fruit 
(a Euphorbia, I believe). It consolidates to the consistence of 
butter. It is the universal ointment of the country, and really 
seems to have good properties— stimulant for ulcers, bites of 
insects, and for the 'greater number of skin eruptions. 

The Yoingoamba is a herb (of the nettle tribe), the leaves of 
which have a volatOe principle. They medicate a vapour bath 
with these, and have recourse to the bath in the cold stage of 
fever — in syphilis, &c., &c. 

There are several emetics in use, the most common of which 
is their native salt (that got from the ashes of the Sirahaz plant). 
When this is not effective, they mix it with bruised leaves of 
the Mango, and drink the infusion; and if this is not sufficient, 
they drink an infusion of a powerfully emetic herb, the “ Yazea- 
zea.” 

Sarsaparilla is abundant in the woods, and in common use 
as a soothing medicine in gastric disorders, dj^sentery, &c. 

I took the names of many more, specimens of which I could 
not procure in the short time left after the “Gorgon” arrived. 

(Signed) C. MELLER. 



Art. XVII.— 0?^ the Cost and Cons^tmetion of the Raihvays in 
India. Br J. C.' Marshbian^ Esq. 

'[P7'ese7ited hj the Co^mnittee of Agincultme and Co^mmrce^ and i^ead 
2QtIi Ap^dlj 1863.] 

It is now an admitted truth, which is passing into the stage of a 
truism, that the most effectual means of developing the re- 
sources of India, augineuting its value as a national possession, 
and promoting the prosperity of its inhahitants, are to he found in 
the general establishment of internal communications, and more 
especially in the construction of railroads. It wil therefore be 
interesting to the members of this Gommittee to pass in brief 
review the exertions which have been made in the last ten years to 
establish a system of railways in India, together with the measures 
now under discussion to give full efficiency to it. 

It is fifteen years since the Court of Directors ^ determined 
to sanction two railroads in the Bengal and Bombay Presidencies 
by way of experiment. Sir Macdonald Stephenson took a pro- 
minent part in the establishment of the railway system of India ; 
and the merit of having brought it into actual existence at the 
Bengal Presidency, is to be ascribed to his exertions. It was 
under his guidance that the East India Eailway Company was 
constituted in 1845 b^^ a deed of settlement; but the plan was 
interrupted by the mercantile crisis in England shortly after, and 
it was not till March, 1849, that the enterprize received the 
sanction of the Court of Directors. At the same period, the Court 
also gave its sanction to the first line at Bombay — which had been 
projected by Mr, Chapman, and supported by some of the most 
enlightened officers at that Presidency— and three years after to 
one at Madras. But these three lines were merely experimental ; 
that at Calcutta was to extend only to the collieries at Ranee- 
gunge, a distance of one hundred and twmnty miles; that at 
Bombay, thirty-four miles to Caliian, and that at Madras, to a 
distance of fifty miles towuirds the western coasts ' 

But the necessity of extending these facilities of communica- 
tion throughout India became daily more ap^jarcnt to the public 
authorities in India. Fortunately for the interests of that country 
the Government was at the time in the hands of Lord Dalhousie, 
the ablest Indian statesman since the days of WaxTcn Hastings, 
^ In the year 1848. 
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and a man of the largest and most comprehensive views. He had 
been President of the Board of Trade during the great railway 
mania in England, and the original regulation of that great national 
movement devolved on him. He had thus an opportunity of 
becoming thoroughly master of the whole question of railroads in 
all its bearings, and, what was of particular value to India, was 
fully aware of the errors which had been committed at the time in 
England, which he was powerless to avert, and which are computed 
to have entailed a loss on railway undertakings little short of 
one hundred millions sterling. He was now in a position to give 
the system of Indian railways the benefit of his experience, and to 
place it upon a sound basis. 

While the Government in Leadenhall-street was pausing xipon 
the threshold of this great enterprise, Lord Dalliousie drew up his 
celebrated Minute, in 1858, in which he sketched a general system 
of trunk railways for all India, urging the Court of Directors to 
abandon the timid plan of experiments, and adopt the bolder policy 
of giving the various provmces and the Presidencies the most 
ample benefit of this means of communication. This despatch 
arrived in England at a most happy period. The question of re- 
newing' the privileges of the East India Company was then under 
discussion in Parliament, and the neglect of internal communica- 
tions, which was the disgrace of our Government, was urged 
by the enemies of the India House, as one of the strongest argu- 
ments for refusing to prolong those privileges. It was in these 
circumstances that the plan of Lord Balhousie for the constniction 
of railroads, at a cost of twelve millions sterling, under the 
guarantee of the State, arrived in England, and was at once 
adopted. The system of Indian railroads may be considered to 
have substantially commenced from that time. 

The principle on which the system is based may be thus stated : — 

The Government of India gives the land to the companies for 
a period of ninety-nine years, and thus the demands of landholders, 
which have been found in some cases so exorbitant in England, as 
also the heavy legal expenses connected with them, ai'c avoided. 

The Government guarantees for the same period interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent, on the capital subscribed and expentled with its 
sanction. 

.ifter a period of twenty-five or fifty years from the signing 
of the contract, Government has the right of purchasing the rail- 
way at the mean market value in London of the shares during the 
three preceding years. 
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The shareholders have likewise the power of surrendering the 
works into the hands of Government, after giving six months’ 
notice, and Government would, in that case, be bound to repay the 
entire sum expended with their sanction on the undertaking. 

The Government in India and in England exercises an absolute 
control over all the operations of each company, prescribing the 
mode of management, and regulating the tariff for goods and 
passengers. 

When the line or any portion of it is brought into operation, 
one-half the surplus profits beyond 5 per cent, is to be devoted 
to the repayment of the interest which Government has advanced 
during the construction of the line, together with simple interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent.; the other moiety of the profits will go 
to the shareholders. But when the Government advances, wdth 
interest, have been completely liquidated, the whole of the surplus 
profits w^ill go to the shareholders. The Government is pretty 
generally iinderstood to be restricted from the reduction of fares 
till the interest paid to the shareholders shall amount to 10 per 
cent. ; though this appears to he a moot point. 

The system of Indian railways was gradually expanded under 
the mfiuence of Lord Dalhousie’s Minute. Not only were the 
operations of the existing Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay railways 
extended from about 200 miles to 3,200, but, in the course of the 
next four years, five other trunk lines received the sanction of the 
India House. The lines to which the guarantee has been granted 
now extend over 4,679 miles, the longest of them being 1,369, and 
the shortest 29, miles in extent. The following is a list of the 
various companies, with their local objects, and the spheres of 
operation connected with each. 

1. The East India Eailway, which has nearly completed a line from 
Calcutta to Delhi, with a branch to the collieries at Eaneegunge, 
and another to meet the Bombay line at Jubbulpore. The whole 
length will be 1,869 miles. 

2. The G?’eat India Fenmsuku^ line, with its sea terminus at 
Bombay. The object of this line is to connect the western capital 
and emporium, in one direction, with Aladras, and in the other %vith 
Delhi and Calcutta, by a junction with the East India Raihvay to 
Jubbulpore. In order to develop the resources of the great cotton 
field of Berar, a line runs also from Bombay to Nagpore. The 
total length of the lines confided to this company is 1,266 
miles. 

3. The Iladrccs line, which commences at tliat Presidency, and 
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proceeds in a western direction to a place called Arconum, where it 
bifurcates ; one line taking a south-westerly direction to Beypore, 
on the Malabar coast, and the other a north-west direction to 
Bellary, to join the Bombay line, and thus complete the triangula- 
tion of India. Two branches strike off from the south-western 
line; the one to the Nilgherrees, BO miles; the other to Bangalore, 
80 miles. The entire length of line under the management of this 
company is 850 miles. 

4. The Baroda^ and Central India Railway, which com- 

mences at Bombay, and runs in a northern direction for a distance 
of BIO miles to Ahmedabad, the object being to bring tlie exteusive 
cotton districts of Surat into direct communication with the port of 
Bombay. 

5. Sinde and the Punjab are under one and the 

same direction. The object of the Sinde Railway is to connect the 
port of Kurrachee with Kotree, near Hyderabad, on the Indus, the 
distance being 114 miles. At that point the company has a flotilla 
for the conveyance of traffic up the Indus to Moultan. They then 
construct a railway from Moultan to Lahore and Umritsii', a dis- 
tance of 252 miles, and from thence down to Delhi, BOO miles. 
The entire length of the lines under the management of this 
Company is 666 miles. 

6. The Eastern of Bengal Railway is intended to afford rapid and 
regular communication between Calcutta and the districts lying to 
the north and east of it. A line has already been opened to 
Koostee, on the Ganges, which will bring the produce of the 
districts above that* place to the port of Calcutta, without encoun- 
tering the delays and difficulties of the nawgation through the 
Soonderbunds. The length is 110 miles. 

7. The Great Boutliern of India Rail is constructed to give the 
provinces south of Madras the benefit of railway communication. 
The first portion of the line, which has been completed, runs from 
Negapatam, on the Coromandel coast, to Trichinopoly, a distance 
of 79 miles. 

8. The Calcutta and South-Easteim Rail is of the length of 29 
miles, and is designed to establish a communication between 
Calcutta and an auxiliary port on the. Mutlah, in order to relieve 
the difficulties now experienced from the crowded state of the 
Hooglily, and the increasing embarrassments of the navigation of 
tliis stream. 

The extent of the lines of railway for which the Government 
guarantee has been granted, and the sums winch, according to the 
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present estimates, will be requh'ed for tbeir constraction, stand 
thus: — ' ■ ■ 


1. : East India; Bail ' . . 

2. Great India Peninsular . , 

3. The Madras Kail .. 

4. The Bombay and Baroda 

5 . The Sinde and Punjab , . , . 

6. The Eastern of Bengal . . 

7 . The Great Southern of India . • 

8. The Calcutta and South-Eastern 


But tliere is a principle of expansion in tbe expenditure wbicb 
seems to baffle control, and there can be little doubt that the cost 
of the 4,679 miles which have received' the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India, will eventually exceed sixty millions sterling. This 
will be at the rate of £12,894 per mile. That sum, however, will 
include the cost of constructing some of the largest railway bridges 
over the Soane, the Jumna, and the Ganges j as well as the cost 
of crossing, on two separate lines, the stupendous Western Ghats, 
by ascending to an elevation of 2,000 feet* These latter works 
are considered the greatest engineering triumphs in the world, 
except the passage of the Summering, in Austria. 

The guarantee of interest on the part of Government involves 
a charge on the Indian exchequer of about three millions a-year. 
But this sum is gradually lessened as different sections of the line 
are opened to traffic. There is no doubt that- it will cease altogether 
when they are completed, and that Lord Balhousie’s prediction will 
be fully verified, that the Government will never be called upon, 
after a line shall have been in full operation, to -pay the interest 
guaranteed upon the capital.” The sums which ’ Government has 
advanced for interest during the construction of the lines — which 
bear interest at 5 per cent, until fully liquidated — will, at no distant 
period, be also refunded from their profits. 

It will thus be eventually found that these grand undertakings, 
which wnll give such an impulse to improvement in India as was 
never dreamt of twenty years ago, will have been brought into fiill 
operation without having subjected the Government to the loss of 
a farthing. At the same time, the State will reap the highest 
benefit from them by their increasing to an indefinite extent the 


Miles. 

Capital, 



1,369 

24,750,000 

1,260 

12,000,000 

850 

8,500,000 

310 

4,500,000 

666 

7,700,000 

110 

1,500,000 

79 

660,000 

29 

500,000 

4,679 - 

£60,110,000 
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security of our dommion, and reducing the military charge of 
defending- it. It is thus that India will derive from its subjuga- 
tion to England the advantage of drawing on an inexhaustible 
capital for those local inaprovements which its own resources 
could not have furnished. England will be repaid by a safe and 
remunerative investment for its capital, and by the increase of its 
traffic to India. Even without the facilities of the rail, the com- 
merce of India in exports and imports had increased from twenty- 
five millions in 1848, to fifty-nine millions in 1858. 

With regard to the completion of the most important of these 
lines, it may be observed that the East India Railway opened its 
line to Benares on the 22nd of December last, and that the line 
from Calcutta to the immediate vicinity of Delhi, a distance of 
1,100 miles, through the entire length of the valley of the Ganges, 
will be opened by the middle of the present year. The Bombay 
lines will be completed before the end of 1865, when the vast cotton 
fields of Berar will be placed in direct communicatiGii with the port 
of Bombay- The Bombay and Baroda line is rapidly approaching 
its completion, when it is expected that the cotton from Surat and 
the neighbouring districts will reach Bombay in a purer state, and 
with greater expedition and economy. The line between Allahabad 
and Jubbiilpore will be finished in less than four yeai-s; the great 
idea of Lord Dalhousie will then be realized, and troops from 
England may be landed at Bombay and sent to the North West 
Provinces in a little over 30 days. If these facilities of locomotion 
had existed at the time of the mutiny, it might have been crushed 
out before the end of the year in which it arose. 

The fares for third-class passengers . on those lines have been 
fixed at a much easier rate than prevails in England, because the 
great aim of the undertaking is to place the facilities of communica- 
tion within the reach of all Init paupers. Thus, while the charge 
for the first class on the East India Railway is per mile, that 
for the third class is only f of a penny, or less than two farthings 
a-mile. To understand the. bearing of this low tariff on the cost of 
travelling, we must compare it with that of an English line. Take 
for example the Great Western; the distance from London to 
Bristol is about the same distance as from Calcutta to Raneegunge, 
that is 120 miles more or less. 

The difference stands thus: — 

Krst Class. Second Class. Third Class. 

Great Western .. 5.20-10 15*8 910 

East Indian.. ... .. 5.22*6 11*4 3*10 
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Or, take the Brighton trams, the cheapest in the world, 

a miracle of cheapness; the fare for a journey there and back, a 
distance of about 100 miles, is 80 pence. But the ordinary third- 
class fare on the Indian line is cheaper than tiiis; and on the 
Bombay lines of the Great India Peninsular there is a fourth class 
still cheaper. 

The result of the system has been most singular. When rail- 
ways were first proposed for India, it Vas considered certain that 
they must depend for remuneration almost exclusively on the con- 
veyance of goods, as the immutable habits of the natives would, it 
was affirmed, be an insuperable bar to the use of a means of con- 
veyance so novel. But this idea has proved fallacious ; the immu- 
tability was imaginary. Travelling by rail became at once a 
passion with the lower classes, and the number of third-class 
passengers conveyed on the East Indian line, though it is scarcely 
half open, is at the rate of two millions and a half a-year. But 
the rail has done more, it has broken the strength of caste, and a 
Brahmin of the purest descent, who would have considered it the 
greatest act of pollution to come in contact with a man of low 
caste, may be seen sitting side by side with him in a third-class 
railway carriage, in order to save his money. 

The proportion of each class of passengers stands thus : — 


1st class 1*2 

2nd „ 6-2 

Srd „ 92*6 


Nine-tenths of the passengers, therefore, are of the third class, 
and it is their custom which furnishes the sinews of revenue. 

The charge for the conveyance, of goods has been fixed at a 
very moderate rate ; for such articles as bricks, firewood, lime, ores, 
salt, and unwrought timber, it is a penny and lialf-a-farthing a-niile. 
Traffic, however, requires time to get out of the old grooves ; and, 
except in the article of coal, the conveyance of goods has not yet 
kept pace with the transit of passengers. But, as the superior 
convenience and economy of using the rail becomes more apparent, 
there can be no doubt that the waggons of the rail will be crowded 
with goods, as much as the carriages now are with passengers. 

The guage adopted throughout the Indian lines at all the 
Presidencies, is the medium of 5 feet 6 inches, which w-as considered 
best calculated to combine the advantages of econom3r and speed. 

The expense of these railways has been furnished almost 
exclusively by English capital. The total number of proprietors of 
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all the eight lines is 26,160 ; of whom only 833 are native share- 
holders in India, or about 3 per cent. Of the sum expended in the 
construction of the lines, more than one half has been laid out in 
this country, in the purchase and transmission of iron rails, sleepers, 
girders for bridges, locomotives, and other stoch ; and the smaller 
moiety in India. 

It is gratifying to observe that, while the law and Parliamentary 
expenses of the eight chief "English railways have amounted to 
^3,700,000, the entire cost under these heads of the eight Indian 
railways, has been £21,700, not even one half per cent, of the 
English outlay. 

The railways in India have been constructed on the principle of 
their being great trunk lines, intended as the main arteries of 
communication tliroughout the country ; they have therefore been 
constructed of so solid and permanent a character as to ensure an 
uninterrupted traffic throughout the year, and to afford the means 
of high speed locomotion. But for the full development of the 
commerce of the country, it is necessary that they should be 
supplemented by light branch railways, to connect the opulent 
districts and towns lying on either side of the main line with it. 
There are few metalled roads in India, and the consequence is, that 
during the rainy season, all communication is interrupted, while 
even in the dry months it is slow, tedious, and expensive. 

Branch lines have come into disrepute in England, because they 
have been found to impair the resources of the main lines, instead 
of augmenting them ; in fact, to act as siicJcers^ and not as feeders. 
But the case, is different in India. Without the supplies furnished 
by such branch lines, the trunk lines must be to a great extent 
starved, .and unable to -afford that remuneration which, with 
adequate nutriment, they are certain to afford. In these branch 
lines, there is no necessity for aiming at a higher rate of speed than 
ten miles ;an hour. The conveyances need not be expensive, and the 
rails may be . lighter, though it appears important that they should 
preserve the established and universal guagc of 5 feet 6 inches. 
And these railways it will be found in every respect more eco- 
nomical and efficient to work by locomotive than by animal 
power. 

Proposals have been submitted to the Government in India 
and ill England by associations, distinct from- the railway com- 
panies, who are willing to undertake the construction of light 
railways without a guarantee, but with such other assistance as 
may be found desirable. The cost of a single line, exclusive of the 
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construction of bridgesj has been computed at from £4,000 to £6,000 
per mile. 

Of these companies, one, which is rather inappropnately called 
the Indian Tramway Company, inasmuch as it proposes to work 
the trains by steam, has drawn up a railway map of India, and 
marked down the various branches on each side, which appear 
to require the aid of feeders. The Company has already raised 
capital for the completion of one short line, at the Bombay 
Presidency, by way of experiment; and one of the Directors has 
been deputed to India to make the necessary arrangements with 
the local authorities. 

Another association, called the Branch Light Railway Company, 
has been for some time in communication with the Government in 
India on the same subject. The Government was anxious to 
connect the city of Moorshedabad with the East India Rail at 
Nulhatty, a place twenty-seven miles distant, and had already 
thrown up the embankment and thoroughly metalled the road. At 
the request of this Company the road was transferred to it, and it 
will soon be furnished with permanent way and rolling stock. The 
same Company has gone up to the Government of India, and 
obtained a concession, which now awaits the sanction of the 
Secretary of State for India, embracmg the entire provinces of 
Rohilkund, Oude, and Benares, with a population of ten or twelve 
millions; and the extent of rail contemplated in the arrangements 
will fall little short of six hundred miles. The importance of such 
light railways to bring the contributions of traffic and passengers 
from the interior to the main lines, and to distribute the traffic 
conveyed by them, cannot be exaggerated ; and there can be no 
doubt of its eventually receiving such consideration at the India 
House as wdll result in attracting ten millions more of English 
capital to the system of locomotive commimication in India. 
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Art. XVIII . — On Manu, the progenitor of the Ary y an Indians^ 
as represented in the hymns of the Rigveda, By J. Muir^ 
Esq., D.C.L., LL.D. 

[Bead 1st June, 1863.] 

It is well known that the ordinary theory of the Indian books, 
from the Institutes of Mann downwards, is, that the inhabitants of 
Hindustan were originally divided into four castes, Brahmans, 
Kshattriyas, A^^aisyas, and Sudras, who are asserted to have sprung 
respectively from the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet, of the Creator.^ 
It is true that in these books this theory is not consistently main- 
tained, as we sometimes find a different origin assigned to the four 
classes.^ In one passage, the Maha-Bharata (xii, 6939) even goes 
the length of denying that there was at first any distinction of 
castes, and of afSrming that all the world was formed of Brahma, 
and that, at a period subsequent to their creation, men became 
divided into classes according to their different occupations.® In 
another part of the same great poem (i, 3138 f.) it is declared that 
the ‘‘descendants of Mann became known as Manavas (or men); 
that men, Brahmans, Kshattriyas, and the rest, were sprung from 
this Manu.”^ These declarations are clearly inconsistent with the 
myth of the four castes having issued separately from the Creator’s 
body. And the derivation of mankind, or, at least of the Aryyan 
Indians, from Mann, as their common ancestor, was evidently the 

1 See my "Original Sanskrit Texts,” vol. i, pp. 5 f.; 11 f. ; 14 f.; 83 f. 

2 Ibid,, p. 35. Bor an account of various families, botli of Brahmans and 
Kshattriyas, sprung from the same human ancestors, see the same work, pp. 45ff. 

^ Ibid., p. 40. The words of the original are na visesho ’sti %rtrmlndm semmn 
Brdhmam idmn Jagat, Brah'irumd pm'na-siish ctm hi haTmahliir varuatsm 
gatam. See also the Va-yii Purana, cited ibid., p. 29, and the passage from the 
Bhagavata Purana, quoted in p. 48, in both of which places it is declared that 
castes did not exist in the beginning. 

Ibid., p. 41. The original words are Manor vamso mdnavdnam taio 'yam 
prathito 'hliavaL Brahma'hshaUrddayas tasmdd Manor jdtds tu manaudK 

In the Sankhya karika, verse 53, superhuman beings are said to belong to 
eight classes, creatures below men to five classes, but men only to om : ashfa- 
vihalpo daivas tairyag-yonaacha pancJmdha hhavatif mcmicahyaa cliaiha-vidhah 
eamdsato hhautikali sargah. 
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common idea of the Hindus in the Tedic period, as I shall now 
proceed to sliow.^ 

(I), It must, indeed, be admitted that in the Pnrusha Sukta, or 
90th hymn of the 10th book of the Kigveda, the ordinary myth 
appears to be recognized in these words (v. 12); The Brahman 
was his (Purnsha’s) month, the Eajanya was made his arms, the 
Yaisya was his thighs ; the Sudra sprang from his feet.’^’^ But not 
to insist on the allegorical character of this passage, it is to be 
observed that the hymn in which it occurs is Justly regarded by 
scholars as among the most recent in the Eigveda, which contains 
no other statement of the same kind, whilst in various passages it 
speaks of Manu as the father, or progenitor, of the authors of the 
hjT-mns, and of the people to whom they addressed themselves. 
This will appear from the following texts : — 

i, 80, 16. “ Prayers and hymns have been formerly congre- 

gated in that Indra, in the ceremony which Atharvan, /a^/^er 
and Badhyanch celebrated.”^ 

i, 114, 2. “Whatever prosperity or succour father Manu 
obtained by sacrifice, may we gain it all under thy guidance, 
0 Eudra.” 

ii, 33, 13. “Those pure remedies of yours, 0 Maruts, those 
which are most auspicious, ye vigorous gods, those which are 
beneficent, those which our father Manu chose, those, and the 
blessing and succour of Eudra, I desire.” 

viii, 52, 1 (Sama, v. i, 355). “ That ancient friend hath 

been equipped with the powers of the mighty (gods). Father 

1 See tlie remarks wMck had previously been made on this subject by Hfeve 
(My the des Eibhavas, pp. 69-83), who dwells at length upon the fact, which he 
has well illustrated, of Manu being represented in the Rigveda as the parent of 
mankind, or specially of the Aryyas, and as the introducer of civilization. At 
the time (in 1S47) w'hen his work appeared, howevei', the first Ashtaka only of 
the It. Y. had been published, and he was therefore unable to quote the passages 
relating to Manu which occur in the later books. His remarks, however valu- 
able, do not therefore supersede the necessity of the fuller elucidation of the 
subject from more numerous texts, which 1 have here attempted. See also the 
late Dr. F, Windisehmann’s Hrsagen der Arischen Yolker ; Kuhn’s Zeitschrift 
fur Ycrgl. Sprachf., iv, 88 tf; and Ad. Pictet’s Origines Indo-Eiiropeennes, seconde 
partie, pp. 544 f., and 612-632. 

^ Sanskrit Texts, i, pp. 7-11. 

This verse is quoted in the Hirukta,. where the words Manneh^nta ‘^father 
Manu,” are explained as meaning Manu the father of men.” Sayana interprets 
them as meaning Manu the father of all creatures.” In R. Y., x, 82, 3, the 
words '*our father and generator” are applied to Yisvakarman, the creator of the 
universe. 
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Manush has prepared hymns to him, as portals of access to the 
gods/’^ 

X, 100, 5, “Through our hymn Indra has supported (our 
every?) joint. Brihaspati, thou art the prolonger of our life. 
Sacrifice is Manu^ our wise fathe?^” 

viii, 30, 2, 3. “ Thus ye are praised, destroyers of enemies, 
gods worshipped by Mann (or the or man), ye who are three 
and thirty. Do ye deliver, protect, and intercede . for iis; do not 
lead us far away from the 

On this verse Sayana comments thus : “ Mann is the father of 
all Father Manu journeyed along a distant path. Do not lead us 
away from that path. Lead us along that path on which conti- 
nence, the agnihotra sacrifice, and other duties have always been 
practised. But lead us away from the path which is different from 
that,” 

As in the preceding passages Manu is spoken of as the pro- 
genitor of the worshippers, so in the following the same |)ersons 
are spoken of as his descendants : 

i, 68, 4 (v. 7 in Prof. AufrechFs ed). “He (Agni) who abides 
among the offspring^ of Manu as the invoker (of the gods), is even 
the lord of these riches.” 

The commentator here explains the offspring of Manu as the 
race of worshii^pers. 

i, 96, 2. “ Through the iDrimeval invocation, the hymn of -Syu, 
he (Agni) produced these children of the MmmsJ^ 

The commentator here identifies Ayu with Manu, and interprets 
the lines thus : “ Agni, being lauded by Manu, produced this off- 
spring of the Manus.” The third verse of this hymn is as follows : 
“ praise, ye Aryyan people, him, who is the first performer of sacri- 
fice.” We shall see, further on, that the offspring of Manu and 
the Aryyan race are generally, if not always, regarded as identical 

iii, 3, 6. “Agni, together with the gods, and the children 
(jantiihliih) of Manush, celebrating a multiform sacrifice, with 
hymns,” &c. 

iii, 60, 8. The Ribhus have acquired the friendship of Indra ; 
the active grandsons of Manu (Manor Tiapdtah) have run (?) ” &c. 

1 I am indebted to Prof. Aufrecht for pointing out the meaning of this, to 
me, obscure verse; as well as for correcting my renderings of various other 
passages in this paper. 

2 Compare R. Y., x, 53, 6, quoted below. 

3 Manor apatye. The Nirukta, 3, 7, gives Manor apatyam Manusho va 
"the offspring of Manu, or Manush,” as one definition of man. 
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is here explained by Sayana as meaning 
meaning the sage Aiigiras. 

iv, 87, 1. ^^ Ye g'ods, Vajas, and Eibhnkshans, come to onr 
sacrifice by the path travelled by the gods, that ye, pleasing 
deities, may obtain a sacrifice among these people of Alaiinsh 
on aiispicious days.^^^ 

vi, 14, 2. “The people of Manush magnify in the sacrifices 
Agni the invoker.” 

viii, 28, 13. “ Whenever Agni, lord of the people,^ kindled, 
abides gratified among the people of Alannsh (llanusho vm)^ he 
repels all Rakshases.” 

x, 80, 6. “ People who are of the race of Mannsh {visa 

mmmsMJi) worship Agni. Those who are sprung from Manush 
and Nahush (worship) Agni.” 

It is also to be observed that the words mcmu and manush are 
fi’eqtiently used in the Rigveda, both in the singular and plural, to 
denote men^^ or rather men of the Aryyan tribes. In the following 
passages the words are so used in the singular 180, 5 ; 
i, 140, 4 ; i, 167, 3 ; i, 180, 9 ; i, 189, 7 ; ii, 2, 8 ; iii, 26, 2 ; iii, 57, 4 ; 
iv, 2, 1; V, 2, 12; vii, 70, 2; viii, 27, 4 ; viii, 47, 4;® viii, 61, 2; 
viii, 76, 2; ix, 68, 8 ; ix, 65, 16; ix, 72, 4; ix, 74, 5; x, 25, 8-; 
X, 40, 18 ; X, 99, 7 ; x, 104, 4 ; x, 110, 1, 7. In the text, x, 99, 7, 
the word is applied to an enemy (drw/zmwe maw 

In the next passages the same words in the plural are used for 
men, i, 181, 8; vii, 9, 4(?); viii, 18, 22; x, 91, 9 ; iv, 6, 11,-; 
V, 8, 4; X, 21, 7. 

The words manava (a regular derivative from Manu) and 
mdnusha m.di mammhya (which are regularly derived from Manush^ a 
form 23 eculiar to the Yeda) are also of frequent occurrence in the 
hymns, in the sense of persons belonging to, or descended from 
Manu, or Manush ; and would of themselves almost suffice to prove 
that in the Yedic age Manu was regarded as the progenitor of the 
people of whom these terms were descriptive. In later Sanskrit, 
as is well known, they are the most common words for men in 
general. 

The adjectives manushya.^^ and mmmslia^ are also in constant use 

^ VUpati. Compare E. Y., vi, 48.8. 

- See Wilson’s Diet., under the word Jfaww, which, as the second senseAssaid 
to mean a man in general,” 

® Aymlilur manushyasyaf Sayaxja. 

4 In iVj 1,18, the words asmakam atra pitaro manusliydli may mean '^our 
fathers descended from Manu.” 
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in the Rigveda in combination with the substantive vis, and occa- 
sionally with the substantives hrishti, kshiti, cliarshani, and jana, to 
denote people descended from Mami, or tribes of men generally. 
The combination mdnmhw vimh, in one or other of its cases, is 
found in the following passages: — ^i, 148, 1 ; 3, 5, 3 ; 3, 6, 3; 4, 6, 7 ; 
5, 8, 3; 5, 9, 3; 6, 48, 8;^ 7, 5, 2 ; 7, 67, 7; 9, 38, 4 ; 10, 1, 4; 
10, 69, 9 ; 10, 83, 2. Charshanmdm mdnuslidndm occurs, iv, 8, 8 ; 
7ndnushmCm Icrishtmci7n, i, 69, 5 ; vi, 18, 2; kshitv^ 7nmiusMh, Yl, 66,^ 
mamuslio jwiah, v, 21, 2 ; vi, 2, 3; viii, 53, 10.® 

In two passages (viii, 59, 11, and x, 22, 8), the word (midnusha 
is applied to the Basyus together with the other epithets, ant/a^ 
vrata, ayajvaii, adevayu, aharman, umantu, “following other rites, 

“ not sacrificing,’’ “ godless,” “ without ceremonies,” “ thoughtless.” 
The other epithets are such as apply more properly to men than to 
demons ; and if therefore it were certain that by Dasyus in these 
passages were meant the aboriginal tribes, we might suppose that 
the word ammusha might as well mean “ not belonging to the race 
of Manush,” as ^(not human,” or “inhuman.” In the verse pre- 
ceding one of the passages I have quoted (x, 22, 7), however, this 
word is used as an epithet of the demon of drought, Sushna, where 
it must have the sense of “not human.” And in ii, 11, 10, where 
the word 77i€lmsliah, applied to Indra, must have the sense of 
“ friendly to man,” the adjective a77idnusha which is applied to the 
Asura Yrittra, must have the opposite signification of “hostile to 
■■'■•man,”"':...:.",'. 

(II). Prom all that precedes, it is clear that the authors of the 
hymns regarded Mann as the j)rogenitor of their race. But (as 
appears from many passages) they also looked upon him as the first 
person by whom the sacrificial fire had been Mndled, and as the 
institutor of the ceremonial Tof worship ; though the tradition is 
not always consistent on this subject. In a verse already quoted 
(i, 80, 16) Manu is mentioned in this wmy, along with Atharvan 
and Dadhyanch, as having celebrated religious rites in ancient 
times. The following further passages refer to him as the kindlcr 
of fire, and offerer of oblations ; — 

i, 13, 4. “ 0 Agni, lauded, bring the gods hither in a most 

^ The first lino of this verse is as follows; “Thou, Agni, art tlie household- 
lord {griha-patih) of all the people descended from. Manush ’’ (vimlmm vh^mi 
mdnusMndm); compare v, 8, 2; vb 15, 1,* vi, 15, 19; vii, 7, 4; viii, 23, 13* 
and iii, 29, 1. In vii, 5, 3, vi^ih asihnlh^ “black tribes/’ are mentioned. 

2 The words mdnushd 7jugd occur in R. Y., v, 52, 4; vi, 16, 23; x, 140, 6 
{=S.y., 2, 1171). 
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pleasant cliariot. Tlion art the invoker (of the gods) ordained by 
Manush.”^ 

i, 14, 11. “ Thou, Agni, an invoker ordained by Mannsh, art 

present at the sacrifices : do thou present this onr oblation/’ (See 
also R,Y., iii, 2, 15.) 

vi, 16, 9. ^/Thon art the invoker ordained by Mannsh, the 
visible bearer (of onr oblations), most wise: Agni, worship the 
people of the sky (cZwo maA). 

viii, 19, 21. ^^With a hymn I laud that adorable bearer of 
oblations ordained by Mannsh,^ whom the gods have sent as a 
ministering messenger.” 

viii, 34, ■ 8. “ May the adorable iiwoker ordained by Mann bring 

thee (Indra) hither among the gods,” &c. 

i, 36, 19. “Mann has placed (or ordained) thee (here), a light 
to all mankind.” 

ii, 10, 1. “When xigni, the invoker, like a first father (is) 
kindled by Mannsh (or man)^ on the place of sacrifice,” &c. 

1 The compound word which I have rendered ordained by Manu” is in the 
original Manur-hita. That the sense I have given is the true one, appears, I 
think, from i, 36, 19, where the same root, dhd^ from which hita (originally 
dMta) comes, is used, joined with the particle ni. The same participle ?ilia is 
used in vi, 16, 1, where it is said, “ Thon, Agni, the oiferer of all sacrifices, hast 
been placed, or ordained, among the race of Mann by the gods.” The compound 
manurdiita occurs also in the following texts, where, however, h has more pro- 
bably the sense of “ good for man,” viz. i, 106, 5. “ Brihaspati, do us always 
good ; ^Ye desire that blessing and protection of thine which is good for man.^* 
(Sayana says that here manur-Mtam means either '^placed in thee by Manu, % e., 
Brahma,” or, “favoux'able to man.”) vi, 70, 2. Heaven and earth, ruling over 
this world, drop on us that seed which is good for mcm'' x, 26, 5. He 
(Pushan) who is a hind to man^ or, appointed hy ManuJ' &e. 

In i, 45, 1, we have the words yajd amdhvaram janam viami-jdtam, ‘Svor- 
ship, o Agni, the race (of gods), rich in sacidfices, sprung from Ma7mf &c., which 
Sayana explains, generated by the Prajapati Manu.” Benfcy, in his transla- 
tion of the R. V. (Orient und Occident, i, 398, note) says that the words may 
mean either, in the later sense, produced by Manu, as the creator of a mundane 
period with all its contents, or, in the older sense, established as objects of 
^^eneration by Manu, to whom the ordering of human life appears to be ascribed 
in the oldest Indo- Germanic legends.” 

" Though the word rnanur-lilta is here interpreted by Sayana as m<ianing 
‘^placed by Manu Prajapati who sacrificed,” it might also signify ‘"'friendly to 
men,” as Agni is also said to have been sent by the gods. 

The Saiapatha Brahmana (x, 4, 2, 5), quoted by Weber (Ind. Stud , i, 195), 
thus explains the words deveddho Manv4ddkah : — The gods formerly kindled 
it (fire): hence it is called 'god-kindled.’ Manu formerly kindled it; and 
hence it is called 'kindled by Manu/” The Aitareya Brtlhmana, however, 
explains the word Manv4dd1iah from the fact that ** mm kindle it.” 
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vii, 2, 8. ‘‘Like Maniislij let us continually invoke to the 
sacrifice, Agni who was kindled by Mann.’’ 

Sayana explains the last words as meaning “formerly kindled 
by the Prajapati Mann.” 

vi, 10, 2. “0 Agni, brilliant, very lustrous, invoker, kindled 
by the fires of Manush,” &c. (?) 

%nii, 10, 2. “Or as ye (0 Aswins) besprinkled the sacrifice for 
Manu, think in like manner of the descendant of Kanva/^ 

X, 63, 7. “ 0 ye Adityas, to whom Manu, when he had kindled 
the fire, presented with seven hotri priests, the first offering, 
together with a prayer,— bestow on us secm'e protection,^’ &c- 

X, 69, 3. “ That lustre of thine, 0 Agni, which Manu, which 
Sumitra, kindled, is this same which is now renewed. Shine 
forth, thou opulent deity,” &c. 

i, 76, 5. “As thou, thyself a sage, didst, with the sages, 
worship the gods with the oblations of the wise Manu, so to-day, 
Agni, most true invoker, do thou worship them with a cheerful 
flame.” 

iii, 60, 6. “ These days are fixed for thee (Indra), the obser- 

vances of the gods, with the ordinances of Manu (or man).”^ (See 
iii, 3, 1.) 

V, 45, 6. “ Come, friends, let us celebrate the ceremony . . . . , 
whereby Manu conquered Visi^ipra,” &c. 

i, 139, 9. “Eadhyanch, the ancient Angiras, Priyamedha, 
Kanva, Atri, Manu, know my (Paruchhepa’s ?) birth ; those who 
were before me, Manu, know it.” 

(Though this passage does not connect Manu with the institu- 
tion of sacrifice, it may be introduced here as conveniently as 
elsewhere.) 

iii, 3, 2. “ The powerful god (Agni) hastens between the two 
worlds, abiding as the invoker, the priest of Manu (or man).” 

iv, 26, 4. “ When the swift- winged bird, borne by his own 

power without wheels, brought to Manu the oblation desired by 
the gods.” 

Sayana explains this of the soma being brought from heaven 
to the Prajapati Manu. 

1 In the following passage the words Manusho dharimani are interpreted by 
Prof. Roth as meaning <^by the ordinance” of Manu (or man); but Sayana 
assigns to dhamian the signification of ** altar.” 

i, 128, 1. “ This Agni, an adorable invoker, has been bom on the sacrificial 
hMHi^ of Manu (or man), for the ceremony of the worshippers, for his own cere- 
mony The irresistible invoker hath sat down on the place of sacrifice, 

surrounded, on the place of sacrifice.” 
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Vj 29, 1. They (the Marats) have estahlished three lights, 
three celestial iuminariesj at the sacrifice of Mantish (or man), Ac. 
7. Ag'iii, a friend, quickly cooked for his friend, through the power 
of the latter, three hundred buffaloes.: Indra drank at once three 
lakes (or cups) of Maniish (or man), the soma which had been 
poured out for the slaughter of 

vi, 4, 1. Just as, 0 invoker, son of strength, thou at Manush’s 
ceremonial dost (didst?) worship the gods with sacrifices, so too 
to-day,” &c. 

Mamtsh is here interpreted by Sfiyana as meaning the Frajapati 
Maim who sacrificed.” On iii, 26, 2, he explains the same word as 
meaning “man”; but the context is different. In some passages 
it is difficult to say whether the patriarch Mann, or man merely, is 
meant ; and in some cases, I have given an alternative rendering. 
But wherever Manu is referred to as having been an example 
in former times, we may reasonably suppose that the patriarch is 
referred to. In many of the passages I have quoted under this 
head, however, there is no such distinct reference to ancient times ; 
and therefore such texts ought perhaps to be classed among those 
formerly cited where Mann means simply man. 

ix, 96, 12. “ As thou, Soma, didst flow purely for Manu, source 

of life, destroyer of foes, dispenser of wealth, rich in offerings, so 
too now flow purely,” &c. 

%d, 15, 4. “ Thou scekest Agni, your celestial guest, the sacri- 

ficial invoker for Manush (or man),” Ac. 

vii, 8, 2. This grand Agni has been known as the great and 
gladdening invoker for Manush (or man),” &c. 

vii, 35, 15. “ Those who are adorable among the adorable 

gods, objects of worship to Manu (or man), immortal, skilled in 
religious rites,” Ac. 

The last words are repeated in x, 65, 14. 

vii, 73, 2. “ The dear invoker for Manush (or man) has been 

placed,” Ac. 

X, 36, 10. “ Ye who are the objects of worship to Manu (or 

man), hear us : give us, 0 gods, that which we seek.” 

See viii, 30, 2, above, p. 408. 

X, 51, 5. “ Come (0 Agni) a pious Manu, desirous of sacrifice, 

having made preparations. Thou dwellest iu darkness, Agni, make 
easy paths leading to the gods (or, for the gods to travel) ; carry 
away our oblations witli good will.” 

Compare x, 100, 5, above, p. 408. 

X, 53, 6. Spinning the thread, follow the light of the sky. 

VOL, XX. 2 F 
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Keep the luminous paths formed by the understanding (or, the 
hymn). Weave ye a smooth work of the encomiasts. Be a Manu, 
and generate the divine race.” 

This verse is translated and explained by Prof. Muller in his 
article on the Funeral rites of the Brahmans,” in the Journal of 
the German Oriental Society for 1855, p. xxii. T need not refer to 
the rest of his explanation, which does not bear upon the present 
subject. I will merely quote his interpretation of the last clause : 

Be Manu, do like Manu (manusk-vat) who first kindled the 
sacrificial fire, and generate the divine man, z,e,^ Agmi.” 

x, 66, 12. Let us become Manus^ e.e., imitators of Manu(?) 
for your worship,” &c. 

There is also a class of passages in which the example of 
Manush is referred to by the phrsiBe mamish-vat, like Manush,” or, 
as in the case of Manush.” Thus in i, 44, 11, it is said, “ Divine 
Agni, we place thee, like Manush,” &:c. 

V, 21, 1. “ Agni, we place thee like Manush, we kindle thee 

like Manush. Agni, Angiras, worship the gods like Manush, for him 
who adores them.” 

viii, 27, 7. “ We invoke thee, Yaruna, having poured out Soma, 
and having kindled fire, like Manush.” 

viii, 43, 13. “ Like Bhrigu, like Manush, l&e Angiras, wo 

invoke thee, Agni, who hast been summoned to blaze.” .... 27. 

“ Agni, most like to Angiras, whom men kindle like Manush, attend 
to my words.” 

See also i, 31, 17; i, 46, 13 ; i, 105, 13, 14; ii, o, 2 ; ii, 10, 6; 

hi, 17, 2; hi, 32, 5; iv, 34, 3; iv, 37, 3; vii, 11, 3; x, 70, 8; 

X, no, 8. 

The Satapatha Brahmana, i, 5, 1, 7 (quoted by Weber, Ind. 
Stud., i, 195), explains thus the word Mmush-vat : — Manu formerly 
sacrificed with a sacrifice. Imitating this, these creatures sacrifice. 
He therefore says, Mamshvat^ ‘ like Manu,’ Or, he says ^ like 
Manu,’ because men speak of the sacrifice as being Mann’s.” ^ 

Manu is not, however (as I have above intimated), alwmys 
spoken of in the hymns, as the first, or only, kindler of fire. In 
i, 80, 16, already quoted, Atharvan and Dadhyaiich are mentioned 
along with him as offerers of sacrifice. 

1 The same ’vvork in the same passage thus explains the phrase, Bharata^vat. 
**He bears {bharati) i\\Q oblation to the gods; wherefore men say, Bhamta (or 
'the bearer’) is Agni. Or, he is called Bharata (the ‘sustainer’) because, being 
breath, he sustains these creatures.” This phrase may, however, refer to the 
example of Ling Bharata, See below^ p. 425. 
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In the following Yerses Athar van is mentioned as having gene- 
rated fire:— 

vi, 15, 17. The wise draw forth this Agni, as Atharvaii did,” 
&c. 

vi, 16, 13, (==r S. "V, 1, 9 ; Yaj. Sanh, xi, 32). Agni, Atharvan 
drew thee forth from the lotus leaf,” &c. 14. “ Thee the rishi 

Dadhyanch, son of Atharvan, kindled,” &c. 

In the Vajasaneyi Sanhita, the first of these verses is imme- 
diately preceded by the following (xi, 32); “Thou art adorable, 
all-sustaining, Atharvan was the first who drew thee forth, 
Agni.” ■' 

Again it is said in the Eigv. x, 21, 5. “Agni, produced by 
Atharvan, knows all hymns, and has become the messenger of 
Yivaswat.” 

Again Atharvan m thus mentioned : i, 83, 5. “ Atharvan was 

the first who by sacrifices opened up the paths ; then the friendly 
Sun, the protector of rites, was produced,” &o. x, 92, 10. 
“Atharvan, the first, established (the worship of the gods?) with 
sacrifices. The divine Bhrigus by their wisdom followed the same 
course.” ^ 

The next text of the Eigveda speaks of the Bhrigus as the 
institutors of sacrifice by fire 

i, 58, 6. “ The Bhrigus have placed thee, o Agni, among men, 

as an invoker, beautiful as riches, and easily invoked for men,” &c. 

ii, .4, 2. “ 'Worshipping Mm (Agni) in the receptacle of waters, 
they placed him among the people of Ayu.” ' 

X, 46, 2. “ Worshipping and desiring him with prostrations, 

the wise and longing Bhrigus have followed him with their steps, 
like a beast who had been lost, and have found him concealed in the 
receptacle of waters.” (i, 65, 1). 

vi, 15, 2. “ Thee (Agni) whom, residing in the tree, the Bhrigus 

have placed, adorable and high-flaming, like a friend/’ 

1 In the following texts also Atharvan and Dadliyanch are spoken of, viz..— 
i, 116, 12; i, 117, 22; i, 119, 9; vi, 47, 24; is, 108, 4; s, 14, 6; x, 48, 2; 
s, 87, 12. 

2 In the following passages also the Bhrigus are mentioned as connected 
with the 'worship of xVgni : — 

i, 60, 1. “ Miitariswan has brought Agni .... a friend to Bhrigu.’’ 

i, 3 27, 7. When the Bhilgus, uttering hymns, aspiring to the sky, making 
obeisance, worsbipped him (Agni),— the Bhrigus drawing him forth from the 
W'ood, 

i, 148, 4, ‘^Whom (Agni) the Bhrigus have obtained, the source of all 
Tivealth,'’ &c. 
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In other places the gods, as well as other sages, are mentioned 
as the introducers of fire : — 

i, 36, 10. “ Thou, 0 bearer of oblations, whom the gods placed 
here as an object of adoration to Manu (or man) ; whom Kaiiva, 
whom Mcdliyatithi, whom Yrishan, whom Upastuta (have placed) a 
bringer of wealth,” &c. Compare vi, 16, 1, quoted above, p. 411, note. 

X, 46, 9. Matariswan and the gods have established, as the 
earliest adorable object of worship to Manu (or man), that Agni 
whom heaven and earth, whom the waters, whom Twashtri, whom 
the Blirigiis, have generated by their powers.”^ 

iii, 5, 10. “When Matariswan kindled for the Bhrigus Agni, the hearer of 
oblations, who was in concealment.” 

iv, 7, 1. “Whom (Agni) Apnavana and the Bhrigus Idndled,” &c. 

viii, 43, 13 (see above, p. 414). 

viii, 91, 4. “ Like Aurvabhrigu, like Apnavana, I invoke thee, pure Agni, 

who ahidest in the ocean.” 

x, 122, 5. “ The Bhrigus kindled thee by their hymns.” 

See also i, 71, 4 ; iii, 2, 4 ; viii, 43, IS (above p. 414); i, 148, 1. 

1 In his illustrations of the Nirukta,p. 112, Professor Both, in explaining the 
text B. V., vi, 8, 4 (“ Matariswan, the messenger of Vivaswat, brought Agni 
Vaiswanara from afar”) makes the following interesting observations on the 
Vedic conceptions regarding the genesis of fire : “ The explanation of Matariswan 
as Yayu” (which is given by Yaska) “cannot be justified by the Vedic texts, 
and rests only upon the etymology of the root ims. The numerous passages 
where the word is mentioned in the R. Y. exhibit it in two senses. Sometimes 
it denotes Agni himself, as in the texts i, 96, 3, 4 ; iii, 29, 4 (111); x, 114, 1, &c.; 
at other times, the being who, as another Prometheus, fetches down from, heaven, 
from the gods, the fire which had vanished from the earth, and brings it to the 
Bhrigus, i, 60, 1 ; i, 93, 6 ; iii, 2, 13 ; iii, 5, 10; iii, 9, 5. To think of this 
bringer of fire as a man, as a sage of antiquity, who had laid hold of the light- 
ning, and placed it on the altar and the hearth, is forbidden by those texts 
which speak of him as bringing it from heaven, not to mention other grounds. 
As Prometheus belongs to the superhuman class of Titans, and is only by this 
means enabled to fetch down the spark from heaven, so must Matariswan be 
reckoned as belonging to those races of demigods, who^ in the Yodic legends, arc 
sometimes represented as Hiring in the society of the gods, and sometimes as 
dwelling upon earth. As he brings the fire to the Bhrigus, it is said of these 
last, that they have communicated fire to men (e.g., in i, 58, 6), and Agni is 
called the son of Bhrign iBkngaisdm). Matariswan also must he reckoned as 
belonging to this half-divine race. I am not disposed to lay any stress on the 
fact, that in the passage before us (vi, 8, 4) .he is called the messenger of 
Yivaswat; but to conjecture that the verse has become corrupt in the 
course of tradition, as Agni himself is elsewhere called the messenger of 
Yivaswat, the heavenly light (iv, 7, 4; viii, 39, 3, and elsewhere); and the same 
sense can be obtained here by the slight alteration of dutak into dilta'm.'’ (The 
sense thus becomes ; ' Matariswan brought from afor Agni Vaiswanara, the mes- 
senger of Yivaswat.’) “ Of these two senses of the word Mataris-wan to which I 
have above alluded, the first, according to which it denotes fire itself, appears to 
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But to return to Manu. Although the distinction of having 
been the first to kindle fire is thus, in various passages, ascribed to 
Athal-van or the Bhrigus, none of these personages is ever brought 
forward as disputing' with Manu the honour of having been the 
progenitor of the Aryyan race. In this respect the Yedic tradition 
exhibits no variation. 

(III). The following passages represent Manu (or, perhaps in 
most cases, the Aryyan man in general) as being the object of 
some special favour or intervention on the part of some of the gods : — 

i, 31, 3. Agni, thou, the first, didst become manifest to 
Matariswan, and to Yivaswat through desire of sacrifice, &c. 
4, Agni, thou didst reveal the sky to Manu, to the pious Pururavas, 
(th^^sclf) more pious,’’ &c. 

On this passage Benfey remarks: ^^Yivasvat (the remover of 
night, a being who stands in the closest connection with the Sun) 
wished to sacrifice, and chose fire for the accomplishment of the 
sacrifice. Manu is the son of the Yivasvat mentioned in the fore- 
going verse, who instituted (i, 14, 11) for mankind the fire which 
his father had chosen for sacrifice.” 

i, 112, 16. “ Come, Aswins, with those succours whereby, 

0 heroes, ye sought out a path (of deliverance) for ^ayu, for Atri, 
and formerly for Manu, whereby ye shot arrows for Syumarasmi 
.... 18, whereby ye preserved the hero Manu with food.”^ 

me to be tbe original one. Fire is swelling in his mother {mcitari), proceeding 
forth from her (from the root Su, Benfey’s Gloss,, p. 147), whether we regard 
this mother as the storm-cloud, or as the wood {aremi) from which by friction 
smoke, sparks, and flames proceed. It may also be mentioned that the same 
function of bringing xi own fire is ascribed in one text (vi, 16, 13) to Atharvan, 
whose name is connected with fii'e, like that of Matarisvan ; and also that the 
sisters of Atharvan are called Matariswarls in X, 120, 9.” 

1 In none of the passages hitherto adduced is any epithet except ‘'father,” or 
" hero ” applied to Manu. 

In the 4th Yalakhilya, following E. T., viii, 48, however, this verse (the 
first) occurs ; — As in the case of Manu Yivaswat Vlmmati) thou, Sakra, 

didst drink the Soma whicli had been poured forth,” &c. (see Both in 55. D. M, G., 
iv, 431). Manu Samvarani is similarly mentioned in the first vex-se of the 
3rd Yrdakhilya. 

And in the following passage a personage called Manu Srwarni, wdio appears 
to have been a contemporary of the author of the hymn, is celebrated for his 
generosity : — 

X, 62, 8. '' Let this Manu now increase ; let him shoot up like a sprout, — 
he who gtraighbray lavishes for a gift a thousand, a hundred horses. 9. No one 
equals him, who reaches at it were the summit of the sky. The liberality of the 
son of Savarna is wide as the sea. II. Let not Manu, the leader of the peojde, 
who bestows thousands, sufler injury. Let his bounty go on vying with the 
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This passage, as far as it concerns Mann, is thus explained by 
Sayana: And with those succours, whereby ye made a path, a 
road which was the cause of escape from poverty, by somng barley 
and other kinds of grain, &c,, for Manu, the royal rishi of that 
name; according to another text” (i, 117, 21). In his note on 
verse 18; Sayana adds that the grain had been concealed by the 
earth, 

i, 117, 21. Sowing barley with the plough, ye potent Aswins, 
milking forth food for Manusha (or man), blowing away the Dasyu 
with the thunderbolt, ye have made a broad light for the Aryya.” 

Sayana says, that the term manusha in this passage is a 
synonym of Manu, and connects with it the word aryya as an 
epithetd The next passage refers to the same legend : — 

viii, 22, 6. “ Succouring Manu (or man), ye (Aswins) cultivate 

with the plough the primeval barley in the sky,” &c. According 
to Sayana, Manu here means a king of that name.” 

(The same expression, seeking out a path for Manu,” which 
we have found in i, 112, 16, occurs in another passage : — 

sun. May the gods prolong the life of the son of Savarna ; during which let us 
^njoyfood.’" 

In this passage this Manu is represented as the son of SaYarna, or Savarna, 
In R. V.j Xf 17, 1, 2, the word Savarna occurs, bufc it appears to be rather an 
epithet of the wife of Yivaswat, than her name. 

1. Twashtri makes a marriage for his daughter. This whole world 
assembles. The mother of Yama, h^ing married, became the wife of the mighty 
Yivaswat. 2. They concealed her, the immortal, from mortals; making her of 
the same colour or nature {Bavarna), they gave her to Yivaswat,” &c. 

In later Indian mythology, Yama and Manu are regarded as brothers, the 
sons of Yivaswat, or the sun, by his wife Sanjna. The Manu S.avarni is, however, 
said to be another son of Yivaswat, begotten by him on another wife, Ghhaya, 
along with Sanaiscliara and Tapati. Wilson s Yishnu. Pur., p. 2G6. This .Manu 
Savarni is, according to the same authority, said to preside over the future eighth 
Manvanfara, and takes his appellation of Sararni from being of the same caste 
(Savanja) as his elder brother, the Manu Yaivaswata (p. 267). 

^ This verse is quoted in the Nirukta, vi, 26, and is explained by Roth in his 
illustrations of that work, p. 92. He remarks : — It appears to me that the 
explanation of the word vrihd (wolf), as meaning ^plough,’ though in itself pos- 
sible .... is, nevertheless, a rationalistic one, and that we rather have hero an 
allusion to some myth. In viii, 22, 6, also we read, “ For the pleasure of man 
ye have formerly in heaven ploughed barley with the W'olf. .... Tlmt dltanicaitd 
has here its proper sense (of * blowing ’)> ^^»d consequently refers to a particular 
trait of the legend which is not otherwise known to us, cannot admit of doubt, if 
we compare ix, 1, 8, dhamanti hdhiram Hhey blow the crooked (?) 

skin.’ Bahtra, perhaps, denotes a crooked wind-instrument, which the Aswins 
employed to terrify their enemies, and Mkura, as an epithet of the skin, might 
designate one in the shape of a hahum*^ 
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V, 30, 7. seeking oTit a path for Mami (or man), thou 

didst overturn the head of the JDasa Namuchi.”) 

The following passages also refer to favours shown by the gods 
to Manu or man : — 

X, 76, 3. This is his oblation. May he I'emove sin. Let him 
run his course, as formerly for Manu,” &c, 

X, 104, 8. “ Thou foundest the ninety-nine streams as a path 

for the gods for Manu (or man),” &c. 

i, 165, 8. I, bearing the thunderbolt, have made for Manu 
(or man) these all-gleaming, flowing waters.” 

iv, 28, 1. With thee for a companion, Soma, and in thy fel- 
lowship, Indra then made the waters to flow for Manu (or man),” &c. 

V, 31, 6. ‘‘I declare, Maghavat, the earlier deeds, and the 

latter (acts), which thou hast performed, when thou, 0 mighty one, 
didst sustain both worlds, conquering for Manu (or man) the 
gleaming waters.” 

i, 166, 13. ‘‘ With this (favourable) disposition, having lent an 

ear to Manu (or man), those heroes (the Maruts) became known at 
once by their mighty acts.” 

iii, 34, 4. He (Indra) kindled for Manu (or man) the bright- 
ness of the days ; he discovered a light for the gTcat conflict.” 

vi, 49, 13. ^VYishnu, who thrice measured the teiTestrial 
regions for Manu when distressed.” 

Sayana interprets this of “ Manu the Prajapati, when injured 
by Asuras but gives no further explanation. 

vii, 100, 4. “ This Yishnn strode over this earth, bestowing it 

on Manusii (or man) for an abode.” 

(Compare i, 100, 18 ; ii, 20, 7.) 

vii, 91, 1. “ They (the gods) displayed the dawn with the snn 

to Yayu and Mann when distressed.” 

viii, 15, 5. “Exulting with that exhilaration, whereby thou 
didst discover the luminaries to Ayu, and to Manu, thou art lord of 
this sacrificial grass.” 

Bayana explains Ayu as the son of Ilrvasi, and Manu as the son 
of Yivaswat, and says that Indra disclosed the heavenly lights by 
driving away Yrittra, &c., who concealed them. 

X, 43, 4. “ The light of them (the Soma libations ?) has shone 

forth with power. The heaven hath disclosed a noble light to 

Mann (or man) 8. Maghavat has discovered a light for 

the Manu or man who presents libations, who is prompt in liberality, 
and who oilers sacrifice,” 

viii, 27, 4. “ May all the (gods) possessors of all wealth, and 
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' repellers of foes, be a cause of prosperity to Mann (or man) 

2L 0 ye possessors of ail wealth, confer riches on the wise Mann 
(or man) who offers oblations,” 

Sayana explains Manu in the 4th verse, as the worshipper,” 
and in the 21st verse, as a rishi of that name,” viz., the speaker 
himself. 

X, 11, 8, Beneficent, vigorous, renowned, glorious, Ushas 
dawned for Manu, when for the sacrifice they generated the ardent 
Agni for the work of the eager worshippers.” 

(IV). In the following passages Manu or his descendants appear 
to be placed in opposition to the Dasyus (whether we understand 
the latter of aboriginal tribes, or hostile demons), and identified 
with the Aryyan race : — 

i, 180, 8. ‘‘Indra who bestows a hundred succours in all 
battles, in heaven-conferring battles, has preserved in the conflict 
the sacrificing Aryya. Chastising the neglectors of religious rites, 
he has subjected the black skin to Manu.” 

Compare i, 117, 21, aboved 

ii, 20, 6. May the most mighty god, renowned as Indra, be 
<|xalted for the sake of Manu. Self-reliant, may he violently over- 

-turn the dear head of the destructive Dasa. 7. This Indra, the 
slayer of Vrittra, the destroyer of cities, scattered the Dasyu 
(hosts) sprung from a dark womb. He produced for Maim the 
earth and the waters ; at once he fulfilled the desire (or, he always 
strengthens the renown) of his worshipper.” 

iv, 26, 1. was Manu, and the Sim; I am the wise rishi 
Kashivat. I subdue Kutsa the son of Arjuni; I am the sage 
TJsanas ; behold me. 2. I gave the earth to the Aryya ; I (gave) 
rain to the sacrificing mortal. I have led the sounding waters ; 
the gods followed my will.” 

Indra is supposed to be the speaker in these verses. Sayana 
understands the word cmjija of Manu. See Sanskrit texts, voL ii, 
p. 876, and note. 

vi, 21, 11. Do thou, a wise god, the son of strength, approach 
my hymn with all the adorable (deities); who have Agni on their 
tongues, who frequent religious rites, and who made Manu superior 
to the Dasa.” 

viii, 87, 6. For thou, Indra, art the destroyer of all tlic cities, 
the slayer of the Dasyu, the promoter of Manu, tlie lord of the sky.” 

ix, 92, 5. Let this (spot) where all the poets have assembled, 

1 The same contrast is drawn between the AyuB and Dasym in ti, 14, 3 
‘^Overcoming the Dasyu, the Aym,h^ rites seeking to vanquish the rite-less.’’ 
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be truly the abode of the pure god (Soma) : smee he has made.^ 
light and room for the day, has protected Manu, and repelled the 
Dasyu.” 

(Compare iii, 34, 9 : Having slain the Dasyu, he has protected 
the Aryyan colour.”) 

X, 49, 7. ‘‘I (Indra) move around, borne with power by the 

swift steeds of the Sun. When this libation of Manu summons me 
to splendour, I drive away with my blows the vigorous Dasa.” 

X, 73, 7. Thou didst slay Hamuchi seeking the sacrifice, 
making the Dasa devoid of guile to the rishi. Thou didst make for 
Manu beautiful paths leading as it were straightway to the gods.”^ 

In the set of passages last quoted, the descendants of Manu 
appear, as I have said, to be identified with the Aryyan Indians, 
and to be contrasted with the Dasyus, or enemies of the Aryyas, 
whether we regard these enemies as being the aboriginal tribes, 
or as terrestrial or aerial demons. 

The descendants of Manu are, as we have seen, spoken of as 
worshippers of the gods, as those among whom Agni has taken 
up his abode. 

Frequent mention is also made in the Rigveda of five tribes^ 
under the appellations of pcmclia-jwiah^ jyancka- Jcrishtm/ah^ imnclut’- 
hsMtayah^ &c. These five tribes are often alluded to as worshippers 
of Agni, and the other Aryyan deities. Unless, therefore, we 
are to suppose that these deities were adored by non- Aryyan as 
well as Aryyan races, it would appear to result that, whenever the 
five tribes are spoken of as worshippers of these gods, they must 
be regarded as identical with the Aryyas, or the descendants of 
Manu ; of whom they would thus represent a five-fold division. 
The grounds which exist for tliis conclusion will be seen from a 
comparison of the following passages, which I shall quote as the 
basis of my remarks : — 

The term paMcha-hrishUtyah is that employed in the first set of 
texts which I shall adduce : — 

ii, 2, 10. May our gloiy shine aloft over the Jive tribes^ like 
the Sun, unsurpassable.”® 

iii, 53, IG. May the goddess who ranges everywhere quickly 
bring to us food more than there is among the Jive tribesJ' 

^ This verse is translated by Prof. Benfey in his glossary to the Sanaa veda 
tinder the word 

2 In iii., 49, 1, mention is made not of the five tribes, but of all the tribes : 

' Praise the great Indra, in whom all the tribes who drink soma have obtained 
their desire.” 
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ivj 88, 10 (Nirukta, x, 31). ‘‘ HadMkra lias pervaded the Jive 
tribes with his mighty as the waters with light/^ 

The same words, with the omission of Dadhikra, occur, x, 178, 
3 (Nir., X, 29). 

vi, 46, 7. “ Indra, whatever strength, or power, there is in the 

tribes of Nahiish QidhtisMshu Jmshtishu^ or whatever glory belongs 
to the five tribes^ bring it (for us) ; yea, all energies together.’’ 

X, 119, 6. The five tribes appeared to me (Indra) not even as 
a mote.”^ 

In the verses next to be quoted, the term panclia Icshitayah is 
employed: — 

i, 7, 9. ^^That Indiu, who alone rules over men and riches, 
over the five tribesJ^ 

i, 176, 8. “In whose hands are all the riches of the five 
tribes,^^ 

V, 85, 2. “Whether, Indra, four (tribes) or, 0 hero, three 
(tribes) are thine; or whatever succour belongs %o i\i% five tribes, 
bring that to us.” 

vii, 75, 4. “ She (Ushas) arriving from far, straightway encir- 

^es the five tribes.^^ 

vii, 79, 1. “ Ushas hath dawned salutary to men, awaking' the 

five tribes of Mamtsh {pancha Icsliitlr mdmishlh),’’ This verse is 
important as actually connecting the five tribes with the word 
mdmtshik In Atharva veda, iii, 24, 2, we have in like manner 
mdnavih pancha Jerishta^ak 

The phi'ase employed in the next verse is mcimtsMk : — 

viii, 9, 2. “Whatever grandeur there is in the fiimament, in 
the sky, or among the five tribes of Mcimish (pancM many shun cvmi)^ 
confer all that on us, Aswins.” 

In the Atharva veda we hvA panclia-mdnmah, Thus in v, 17, 9, 
it is said : — “ The Brahman is the master, and not the llajanya, or 
the Yaisya, This the Sun goes declaring to the five tribes of Manu:'' 
And in xii, 1, 15, it is said : — “ Thine, 0 earth, are these five tribes of 
Mcmii^ to whom, mortals, the Sun, rising, conveys undying light by 
his rays.” 

PamJiaJanah is the term used in the following passages : — 

i, 89, 10. “ xiditi is the five tribes/* &c. 

iii, 87, 9. “ I desii'e, Indra Satakratu, those powers of thhio 
which are in the five tribes** 

^ I here follow Prof. Eoth's rendering in his Dictionary, ii, 1077, under the 
root 2 chhad. In the Atbarvaveda, xii, 1, 42, the words, these five tribes^ also 
occur. 
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iii, 59, 8. “ The jive tribes Have done Homage (?) to Mittra, wlio 

is* mighty to succour.’’ 

vi, 2, 4. Agni, wHom, abotuiding in oblations, tlie five tribes^ 
bringing offerings, Honoui’ with prostrationsy as if he were a man 
(ayum na)J^ 

Sayana here defines the five tribes as ^‘ priests and offerers of 
sacrifices ” (rttvig-yajamdtia-'laxandh), 

viii, 32, 22. “ From far pass by the three (points?), pass by the 
Jive tribes, Indra, beholding the cows.” 

ix, 65, 23* “ Or those (Soma-libations) which (have been poured 

.out) among the five tribes. 

ix, 92, 3. “ May he (Soma) delight in all the hynms. The 

wise god seeks (?) the five tribes 

X, 45, 6. He (Agni), travelling afar, clove even the strong 
mountain, when the Jive tribes worshipped AgniJ^ 

In the following texts the five tribes are denoted by pancha 
charshanaycih : — 

V, 86, 2. “ We invoke Indra and Agni who (dwell) among the 

five tiibesJ^ 

vii, 15, 2. The wise and youthful master of the house (Agni) 
who hath taken up his abode among the five tribes in every house.” 

ix, 101, 9. ‘‘ Who (Indra) is (salutary?) to the five tribes 

The expression pancha bhuma is used in the next quotation: — > 

vii, 69, 2. Extending over ^efive tribes, let your three-seated 
and yoked cai', 0 Aswins, wherewith ye visit the worshipping 
peoples, approach through our prayer,” &:c. 

The word bhuma occurs also in ii, 4, 27. 

In vi, 61, 12, Saraswati is spoken of as “ augmenting or pros- 
pering the^re tribes f here expressed hj payicha jdtd. 

In viii, 52, 7, it is said : “ When shouts were uttered to Indra 
by the people of the five tribes ” fpanchajanyaya visa), &c. 

In R. Y., i, 117, 3, Atri is styled rkhim pamhojanyam, “ a rishi 
belonging to the five tribes. In v, 32, 11, the epithet safpatih 
chajanyah is applied to Indra. And in ix, 66, 20, Agni is called 
the purified rishi, the priest of the five 7^aces (pdnchajanyah 
purohitalf)} 


^ See Malmbliarata, iii, 14160, as referred to by Eotb iinder jcmat where the 
birth of a being of five colotirs, apparently a form of Agni, is described, who was 
generated by five rishis, and who was known 3,s the god of the five tribes 
(pdnehajanya) and the producer of five races. 

In some cases the panchajandh seem to be gods, as in the following verses : — 
Xj 53, 4, 5. Ye five tribes, who eat food, and are worthy of adoration, favour- 
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Now it is true that in many of the preceding texts, viz., in 
ii, 2, 10; hi, 53, 16; iv, 38, 10; vi, 46, 7; x, 119, 6; i, 7, 9-; 
i, 176, 3; V, 35, 2; vii, 75, 4; vii, 79, 1 ; viii, 9, 2; i, 89, 10; 
hi, 37, 9 (pp. 421, 422), there is nothing to show that the five tribes 
must be identified with the Aryyas ; though, on the other hand, it 
does not appear to me that there is anything to forbid this identifi- 
cation. But in many of the passages which follow these (p. 423), 
the five tribes are spoken of as woi^shipping some of the Ary^mn 
gods, or the latter are said to have taken up their abode among the 
five tribes, or to be their patrons. 

In regard to pmichajandh Yaska, however, remarks as 

follows ‘.-—Niruktu, iii, 8, “ Some say the word denotes the (five 
classes of beings called) Gandharvas, Pitris, Bevas, Asuras, and 
Eaxases. Aupamanyava says it designates the four castes, with 
the Nishadas for a fifth class.” This explanation of the vrord can 
scarcely be correct as regards its ordinary application to men; as 
we have just seen that the five tribes or classes of men were all 
such as were admitted to join in the worship of Agrii and the 
other gods, and therefore could not have included the Nishadas, 
who were outcasts. 

On the same subject, Prof. Roth remarks as follows in his 
dictionary under the word The five races is a designation 

of all nations, not merely of the Aryyan tribes. It is an ancient 
enumeration, of the origin of which we find no express explanation 
in the Vedic texts. We may compare the fact that the cosmical 
spaces or points of the compass are fre(|uently enumerated as fve 
(especially in the following text of the A.V., 3, 24, 2 : — ^ these five 
regions; the five tribes sprung from Mann’); among which we 
should have here to reckon as the fifth region the one lying in the 
middle {dhruva dih, KN,, 4, 14, 8 ; 18, 3, 34), that is, to regard 
the Aiyyas as the central point, and round about them the nations 

of the four regions of the world According* to the Yedio 

usage, five cannot be regarded as designating an indefinite number.” 

In the Veda a strong line is drawn between the sacrificers 

aHy receive mj oblation.” See Nirukta, iii, 8, and PotlPs illustrations, p. 28. 
See also x, 55, 2, 3, where the priyali pancha^ Vin6. pmicha occur, 

X, 60, 4. In whose worship Ikshvaku prospers, wealthy and victorious, like 
the fne tribes in the sky {dimva pancha hrish(aijaJi). 

In iii, 20, 4, mention is made of the ‘‘ divine peoples” (hkiimmi daivlnam;) 
and in vi, 16, 9 {see above, p. 411), the words divo vlsah, people of the sky,” occur. 

In Atharva veda, xi, 2, 9, there is a fivefold divison of animals Thy 
(Rudra Pasupati^'s) five sorts of animals are thus divided, kine, horses, men 
(purushah), goats, and sheep.” 
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(jjajcmidna^ devayu^ &c), aiicl tlio non~sacidfi^^ (avrata^ ajxwmta^ 
miya-vrata^ adevmju^ kd)» Now, tlie descendants of Manu appear, 
as we hare seen, to be generally identified with the Aryyas, and 
wdth the worshippers of Agni, Indra^ &c. ; and the five tribes again 
seem, very frequently at least, to represent the very same classes 
of persons, and to be described as adherents of the same divinities. 
It is therefore difficult to perceive the propriety of Roth’s conclu- 
sion, that the words Icrishtaijah^ &c., as com- 

monly employed in the hymns of the Rigveda, are mere general 
designations for the whole of mankind. Unless these tribes are 
identified with the Aryyas, it is not easy to see what portion of 
the inhabitants of India at least they can be held to designate, as 
those inhabitants appear so distinctly to be divided into wor- 
shippers and enemies of the gods, and it is scarcely conceivable 
that persons not of Aryyan extraction, or, at least persons who 
were not incorporated with the Aryyan tribes, should have been 
recognised as members of the same religious community, and 
sharers in the same institutions. Roth, indeed, speaks, in the 
extract I have made from his lexicon, of a portion of ihe paticlia 
hmlitayah as foreign nations living around the Aryyas ; but as we 
have seen, many of the passages I have quoted above seem to 
regard them as forming part of the Indian people. It may be, 
however, that the term is sometimes used in a stricter sense of the 
Aiyyan tribes, and at other times extended to mankind in general. 

The expression occurs also in the Satapatha 

Brahmana, 13, 5, 4, 14, in an old verse celebrating a sacrifice of 
King Bharata.^ ‘‘Neither former nor later men of the five tribes 
sprung from Manu have equalled this great ceremony of Bharata, 
Just as no mortal has reached the sky with his arms.” With the 
phrase ■pancha-manavah here employed, Weber (Indische Studien, i, 
202) compares the expression pancha-janCih^ which, as he there 
states, has been referred by Kuhn (in the Hall. Allg. Lit. Z., 184G, 
p. 1086) to the five tribes pointed out by Roth (Lit. and Hist, of 
the Ycda, p. 131 f.) as existing in the Pan jab. These five tribes, 
the Anus, Druhyus, Purus, Turvasas, and Yadiis, are mentioned in 
several parts of the Rigveda. Of these names the Anus are ex- 
plained by Roth in his dictionary (under the word) as, “ according 
to the Nighantu, 2, 3, denoting men in general, but as being in 
the Yeda limited to the designation of remote peoples, strangers to 
the Aryyans, and as only apparently (not really) signifying a par- 
ticular race, wdien it is joined with other appellatives, such as 
^ See above, p. Ill, note. 
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Turvasa, Druhyu, &C.5 to distinguish more clearly the varieties of 
nations and places.” In a later part of his work, however, Eoth 
speaks of Turvasa as being the name of an Aryyan tribal hero or 
patriarch, and of the tribe itself, which is frequently mentioned in 
the Eigveda, and appears to be nearly related to the family of 
Kanva, and is commonly connected with Yadu.” 

It seems, however, difficult to dissociate the Anus from the 
Turvasas, and to suppose the one to have been Aryyan and the 
other non- Aryyan. The five tribes in question appear to be closely 
connected in the following verse 

i, 108, 8. If, 0 Indra and Agni, ye are among the Yadus, 
Turvasas, Druhyus, Anus, Purus, come hither, vigorous heroes, 
from all quarters, and drink the soma which is poured forth.” 

There is another word employed in the Eigveda to designate 
some portion of mankind, viz., nahusk. We have already met with 
this term in a verse (x, 80, 6) quoted above, p. 409, where it is closely 
connected with Manush, and the adjective derived from it occurs . 
in vi, 46, 7 (p. 422), where the tribes of Nahnsh rather appear to be 
distinguished from the five tribes, whom we may suppose to be 
those of Manush. This word Nahush, or its derivative, Wa/ms/ia, 
is also to be found in the following texts: — i, 81, 11; v, 12, 6; 
vi, 22, 10; vi, 26, 7; vii, 6, 5; ii, 95, 2; viii, 8, 3; viii, 46, 27 ; 
ix, 101; X, 49, 8; x, 80, 6; x, 99, 7. 

Eoth (s. V.) regards the people designated by the word nahush as 
denoting men generally, hut with the special sense of stranger, or 
neighbour, in opposition to members of the speaker’s own commu- 
nity ; and he explaius the words of x, 80, 6, referred to above 
(p. 409), as signifying “the sons of our own people, and of those 
who surround us.” 

If, however, the descendants of Manush in that passage are 
understood as embracing all the Aryyas, and the descendants of 
Nahush are separate from the latter, it would follow that Agni 
was worshipped by tribes distinct from the Aryyas. The descend- 
ants of Nahush, are, in fact, distinctly spoken of in x, 80, 6 (the pas- 
sage just referred to), as worshippers of Agni ; in i, 81, 11, it is said, 

“ The gods made thee, 0 Agni, the first man {dyti) to man {dyu\ 
and the prince (vispati) of Mahusha; they made Ila the iustructress 
of Maiuisha; and in vii, 95, 2, Sarasvatl is described as milking 
forth butter and milk for the descendant of Nahush. 

The descendants of Nahush can scarcely, therefore, have been 
regarded by the Aryyas as aliens from their race and worsliip. 

Waiving the question above raised, whether or not any races 
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distinct from tbe Aryyas were included among tlie descendants of 
Manu, there is no doubt that he was regarded as the progenitor of 
the Aryyas at least. But it is not merely in the hymns of the 
Yeda that we find proof of his being originally so legarded. In 
the Satapatha Brahrnana also, and in the Mahabharata, there is 
evidence to the same effect in the legend of the Deluge, which 
occurs in both these works. As this legend is given at length in 
several publications,^ I need not introduce it here at length, but 
will merely abstract its most important points. According to the 
story in the Brahmana, a fish came to Manu,® and asked to be pre- 
served by being placed, first in a Jar, and then successively in a 
trench and in the ocean, as it gre^ larger and larger. In return 
it promised him deliverance from a flood which was to come upon 
the earth, and sweep away all living creatures. Mann did as he 
was desired, and when the flood came he embarked in a ship 
which he had constructed, and fastened the cable to the horn of 
the fish which swam near him. He was thus conducted over the 
northern mountain, from which he descended as the winters abated. 
Now “ the flood, as the legend goes on to say, “ had carried away 
all these creatures, and Mann alone was left here. Being desirous 
of offspring,” he performed a religious rite, and in a year a female 
was born, who called herself Manifis daughter. In her company 
he renewed his religious observances, and “begot with her this race 
which is called the offspring of Manu.” This testimony to Mann 
being regarded as the progenitor of the Aryyan Indians is suffi- 
ciently clear. 

In the same way it is related in the Mahribhm^ata (Yana-parva, 
vv. 12746 — 12802) that when Mann Yaivaswata was performing 
austerity, a fish came and claimed his protection ; and was, in con- 
sequence, placed by him in a jar, in a pond, in the river G anges, 
and in the sea successively, as it grew larger and larger. When 
thrown into the sea, the fish announced to Mann the approaching 
deluge, and desired liim to have a ship constructed in which he 
should embark, taking with liim the seven rishis, and all the seeds 
as formerly described by Brahmans, separately preserved. Mann 
did as he was enjoined ; taking all the seeds he embarked in the 
ship, and meditated on the fish, which arrived, and after the ship’s 

^ Weber’s indisebe Studien, i, 163 fF; Muller s History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, pi> 425 IFj my Sanskrit Texts, ii, 325 ff. 

“In this pat^sage Manu receives no title. In Book xiii, 4, 3, 3, of tbe same 
Bralmiana, however, a Iving Manu Yaivaswata is spoken of, of whom men are tbe 
subjects. 
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cable bad been attached to its horn, it drew the vessel for many 
years over the ocean, and brought it to the highest peak of the 
Himalaya. The rishis there fastened the ship according to the 
command of the fish, who then revealed himself to them as Brahma 
Prajapati; and enjoined that “ all beings, gods, asuras, men, and 
all worlds, including things moveable and iinmo-veable, should be 
created by Mann.” Manu accordingly, after performing rigorous 
austerity, began to create all beings. 

Thong'll Manu is here represented not as the progenitor of men, 
but as the creator of ail beings, the legend even in this form cor- 
roborates the supposition that he was originally regarded as the 
ancestor of the Aryyan Indians. The story, as contained in the 
Mahabharata, includes some details which do not occur in the 
version given in the Satapatha Brahmaiia, and which brings the 
account into closer accordance with the Semitic form of the legend, 
as preserved in the book of Genesis. These details are : 1st. That 
Manu was accompanied by the seven rishis, who made up with 
himself eight persons,— -the same number as Noah, with his wife, 
and his tlnee sons and their three wives. 2nd. That Manu took 
with him ail the seeds, just as Noah is said to have taken pairs 
of different animals with him into the ark. In another respect, 
viz., in describing Manu as having offered sacrifice immediately 
after his deliverance from the deluge, the Bifihmana coincides more 
nearly than the Mahabharata with Genesis viii, 20 ; where Noah is 
also represented as having offered burnt offerings. The only 
feature of the story in the Mahabharata, -which answers at all to 
the sacrifice, is the austerity which Manu is said to have performed 
before he began to create. 

Although the particulars to which 1 have alluded (regarding the 
seven rishis and the seeds) are omitted in the Satapatha Brahmana, 
it does not necessarily follow that these details were invented by 
the author of the account given in the Mahabhrirata. It is, no 
doubt, true, that in most instances the transformations ivhich we 
find the older legends to have undergone in the Mrihablulrata and 
Puranas, are entirely due to the imagination of the later wj-iters; 
but this need not have been always the case; and it is, therefore, 
quite possible that the particulars to wliich I refer may have been 
borrowed by the writer in the Mahabharata from some other more 
ancient work now no longer extant.^ It is noticeable that no 

1 I find that the same idea has occurred independently to M. Pictet, whose 
observations on this subject (Origines Indo-Europ6ennes, ii, 616) I had not read 
when the remarks in the text were written. 
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subsequent mention is made in the sequel of tbe story of Manu 
having made any use of the seeds which he took with him for the 
purpose of aiding him in the restoration of the world which had 
been destroyed by the deluge.^ 

But was it the Aryyan Indians only who looked upon Manu, or 
Manush, as the progenitor of their race, or was this belief shared 
by the other branches of the Tndo-Germanic race! On this subject 
Professor Both observes (Journal of the German Oriental Society, 
voL iv, p. 480):- — “But Manu, ^ the intelligent,’ or ‘the man’ abso- 
lutely, is the prototype of men endowed with reason. In the Veda 
he is frequently called ‘father Manu,’ but without the more par- 
ticular features of a mythical personification, for he is without 
lineage, attributes, &c. He represents the intelligent man, who 
understands how to order himself upon earth, and especially how 
to place himself in the proper relation to the gods ; he kindles the 
fire of the altar : knows how to obtain celestial means of healing ; 
and is able to bequeath benefits of this description to his descend- 
ants. The absence of the word in Zend, not merely as a proper 
name, but also as a designation of man, leads us to conclude that 
Manu is not a creation common to both the Aryyan races (u e., the 
Persians and the Indians) in this primeval period, but a more 
recent Indian creation.” 

In his Indische Studien, however (see vol. i, 194 ff.), Prof. 
Weber expresses a different opinion. After referring to Bumouf’s 
discussion (in the preface to the third volume of his Bh%avata 
Pur.) of the sense of the word Manu in the Rigveda, he goes on to 
remark that that author “goes too far when he asserts that Manu 
had not then yet become a proper name, since comparative my- 
thology will scarcely consent to separate King Manu from King 
Minos (not to adduce anything further) ; the representation which 
lies at the foundation of both personages must rather have been 
formed before the separation of the Indo-Germanic races.” * 

1 In a note to a passage which I have quoted above, p. 407, from the Eigveda, ii, 
33, 13, where Manu is said to have ^‘chosen certain remedies” Prof. Wilson 
remarks : This alludes, no doubt, to the vegetable seeds which Manu, according 
to the Mahabharata, was directed to take with him into the vessel in which he 
was preserved at the time of the deluge ; the allusion is the more worthy of 
notice, that this particular incident is not mentioned in the narrative that is 
given of the event in the ^atapatha Brahmana.” See also the introduction to 
" the same volume, p. x. The commentator, however, is silent as to any refer- 
ence being made in this passage to the seeds taken by Manu into the ship ; 
which, besides, are said to have been “ all the seeds, as declared before by the 
Brahmans,” 

- Weber goes on (p. 195) to quote two texts of the White Yajur-veda, where 
VOL. xic. 9 14 
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In the same passage Weber refers to various other texts relat- 
ing to Manu, and among others to the following ; — 

S. P. Br., i, 1, 4, 14 ff. (p. 9 of WebePs ed.) “ Mann had a bully 
in which resided a voice which destroyed Asuras Md enemies. 
Prom its snorting and roaring the Asuras and Raxasas were being 
destroyed. The Asuras said, ‘ This bull, alas ! is doing us evil ; how 
can we destroy it?’ Kilata and Akuli were the priests of the 
Asuras. They said, ‘Manu is full of faith {sraddha-devahzz. 
sraddhaiva dmo yctsya sa iraddha-devah sraddJialuh, Comm,); let us 
know (try) him.’ They came and said, ‘ Manu, let us sacrifice for 
thee.’ ‘ With what oUering?’ asked Manu. ‘ With this bull/ they 
answered. He answered, ‘ So be it.’ The voice issued forth from 
the bull when it was sacriSced, and entered into Manavi, Manu’s 
own wife. Wherever they heard her speaking, the Asuras and 
Raxasas were destroyed. The Asuras said, ‘ It brings us now still 
greater evil, for the human voice speaks more.’ Kilata and Akuli 
said, ‘ Manu is full of faith, let us know (tiy) him.’ They came 
and said, ‘Manu, let us sacrifice for thee.’ ‘With what offering ? ’ 
inquired Manu. ‘ With this, thy wife/ they replied. ‘ So be it/ 
he answered. The voice issued forth from her when sacrificed, and 
entered into the sacrifice and sacrificial vessels. The two Asura 
priests could not drive it (the voice) out thence; it is it which 
sounds, destroying Asuras,” &c.^ 

It has been remarked by various authors (as Kuhn, Zeitschrift, 
iv, 94 f.), that in analogy with Manu, or Manush, as the father of 
mankind, or of the Aryyas, German mythology recognises Mannus 
as the ancestor of the Teutons. Tacitus says, Germania, 2. Cele- 
brant carminibus antiquis Tuisconem deum terr^ editum, et filium 
Mannum^ originem gentis conditoresqtie. Manno tres filios ad- 
signant, &c. 

The English “man,” and the German “Mann,” appear also to be 
akin to the word manu, and the German “ Mensch ” presents a 
close resemblance to manmh. 

he considers that Mann must be treated as a proper name> riz., xh 66, Hail to 
the Prajapati Mann/’ and 37, 12, “ Thou art Mann’s mare ; ” on which last text 
the Satapatha Brahmana adduces a myth in the following words, This (earth) 
became a mare, and carried Mann.” 

^ Translated by Weber in the Journal of tlie German Or. Society, voL 4, 
p. 302, who remarks in a note that this bull of Manu is compared by Dr. Kuhn 
to the Greek Minotaur ; but that though the resemblance is at first sight mani- 
fest, considerable difficulties arise when the two stories are compared more in 
detail See Kuhn’s Zeitschrift fiir Yergl. Spraehf., i?, 91 ff. 



Art. XIX . — On a Neo^^ Syriac Language^ dill spoken in the 
AntuLebanon. By The Bev. Jules Pereette, Missionary 
at Damascus. 

[Bead Uh May^ 

In tlie spring of 1861 1 passed through the town of Malnia, on my 
way from Ba’labakk (Baalbek) to Damascus. Ma’lula is one of the 
most curious towns not only in Syria, but in the world. It hangs 
in an apparently unsafe manner on the side of a perpendicular rock 
of very great height. The houses are partly excavated from the 
rook, and partly built upon one another. The streets are so steep 
that men have to walk on all fours and mules on two legs. The dogs, 
which in other eastern cities manage their affairs among them- 
selves without belonging to any master, or seeming to notice any 
passer by, are here of an exceptional temper. They bark at tra- 
vellers, and especially at the skirts of European coats, in a most 
threatening manner, so that one has to look after his legs, beside 
trying to keep his equilibrium. MaTula is full of antiquities, the 
study of which would abundantly repay the sojourn of an antiquarian 
for a whole summer. They consist chiefly of innumerable caves 
and tombs cut in the rock, wondrous carved figures of priests and 
kings, &c. The top of the mountain is a. plateau, fertilized by 
a very large stream, the waters of which, divided into two 
mighty torrents, encircle the town, and loose themselves in a 
thousand rivulete under the walnut, mulberry, and pomegranate 
trees of the oasis below. On one side of the village is the famous 
convent of St. Theda, inhabited by hons-vivants^ monks of the 
Greek orthodox denomination, whose only business is to work 
mhaculous healings of sick pilgrims, and to supply with cordial 
hospitality, and streams of the generous wine of the locality, any 
traveller who may repair to them, whatever his creed. Contrary to 
my custom, I was not their guest this time, but pitched my tent at 
the foot of the monasteiy, under a large tree near the mill. As soon 
as the news of my arrival was spread, the whole town came down 
to look at the traveller. Men and women, boys and girls, priests 
and monks, all sat around, to the unspeakable annoyance of my 
servants and soldiers, but to my great satisfaction, for I was glad 
to talk of the Gospel with these simple mountaineers. I had also 
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long been looking for an opportunity of having some idea of 
the Syriac dialect still spoken in Ma’lnla and in two neighbouring 
villages, while it has disappeared, as a vernacular language, from 
the rest of Syria. I, therefore, took a pencil, sat on my carpet in 
the door of my tent, and without other formality proceeded to 
make a little Syriac vocabulary by naming divers objects in Arabic 
which they all know, requesting them to translate each word into 
their own dialect, and writing the answer on the red cover of an 
Arabic catechism, of which I had already distributed some scores 
of copies among them. I give this glossary in its impreteTiding 
form, as I was able to get it from those villagers, with whom I had 
only one night to spend. 


- « x r 0 y ^ t ^ ^ 

sultan flower staff belly berb king tunic head 

lob 1;^ 14^ 

road ass barley church hand horse teacher town 

lAAsLftk)! liou l.ancD lioZ tSa* 1 Lm^,So 

apricot river war roof ox eye heaven altar 


morning 


p Q '»* y 0 ■ ■ y 

JksSOa Iklw liOJ 

evening day night field water light sword 


In the above words the pronunciation of Ma’lula is simply 
Syriac, but has a striking peculiarity. It is known that in Hebrew 
the long T is pronounced a by the Spanish and Italian Jews, as 
well as by the translators of the Septuagint and the Vulgate, 
whereas the PoHsh and German Jews pronounce it o. The vowel 
the Syriac correspondent of the Hebrew long t? is pronounced a by 
the Nestorians, and o by the Jacobites and Maronites. In MaTula 
both pronunciations are used by the same person in different words, 
and by different persons in the same word. No sooner was a word 
given to me in the one pronunciation, than some other person 
present pronounced it in the other maimer, except in a few words 
in which all seemed to be agreed. 

, In the following words some of the Synac letters are pro- 
nounced by the Ma’lulans in such a peculiar and unexpected 
manner, that I have thought it necessaiy to exhibit the pronuncia- 
tion by means of the Arabic alphabet, supplemented by the two 
Persian letters and 

tv 
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nh 

lAflDJjSO 11^ 


Uo> 

la-o 

lAirras 

b liLiiiw 


v- ^ 


\j^ 

Uii: 


bbu^ 

,V ' " . 

wheat 

arm 

school 

foot 

walnut 

bear'd 

stone 

finger 


Isoi 

VrMJisO 

m 

|oAd 

", IZuJD 

X 

Iks 


uy 

Ucu 


X 

bsL^.*^ 

V 

bliri- 

Ujo 

*» V 

A 

uu 

V '■ ■ 

door 

mouth 

nose 

city 

book 

house 

mule 

dog 

Ua: 


lali 


Ui? 


Ul^ 

y y: 

i^o 



bill 



IaA 


<5 

wall 

sheep 

tongue 

goat 1 

house 

tooth 

tree 

battle 


I then requested them to translate for me the Lord’s |)rayer into 
Ma’lulan Syriac; but a universal outcry was raised from eveiy side 
as to the exorbitant nature of my demand. Some of the priests 
affirmed, ex cathedrd^ that not only had the Lord’s prayer never 
been uttered in modern Syriac, but that to translate it would be a 
mere impossibility. All the competent scholars of the town gave 
peremptorily their assent to this declaration, but I was not so easily 
satisfied. They had therefore to submit, and I obtained, not with- 
out trouble, the following result, with which I also give the figured 
pronunciation and an interlineary version 


. lib* . . l-cuij 

, tuum-regnum sibi veiiiat. tuum-nomen sanctificetur, coelo-iu noster-Pater 
of^ pomfD , :mn 

coelo-in 


, terra-in aut 

4 ( )_ 


£ 






die-iu 


.( ) 

( ) 


bc^ 

die 


it tua- voluntas 

ea-ciim Yeni 






'' 




\x^ 

J 

L^\ 

omui 

pa no ill 

nobis 

da 
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vmj} tAkSt 

• Ia^ ^ ^ 

. onis filio nos dimittentes siciit nostrnm-peccatnni nobis dimitte 

« \)JQS0 a^^4|Ao^|AfD P 

X ^ \ 

• (*)^^} • ]ji*j^ iS^ S 

• Amen, malo omni-ab nos libera, tentationes-in nos-inducas ne 


I regret that this translation is not more adequate, but it is all 
I eonld get. My principal object was not so much to have a per- 
fect Neo-Syriac version from the original Greek, as to have an intel- 
ligible and authentic specimen of the Malulan dialect. When I saw 
it impossible for me to get from them what I wished, I feared, if I 
insisted more, that I should get some apocryphal words forged for 
the purpose of pleasing me. therefore, took what they gave, 
and brought the effort to a close. 

This translation of the Lord’s prayer exhibits leading features 
of the declension, the conjugation, and the use of affixes. But how 
great would have been my pleasure had I been able to get the 
whole conjugation of one verb or two. In this attempt I was very 
imperfectly successful. Notwithstanding all my entreaties here is 
the preterite, which was forced upon me, and which in some 
persons looks like that Syriac present which is formed of the par- 
ticiple and pronoun. 


Ipse occidit . 

Tu occidisti . 

Ego occidi . 

Ipsi occidenmt , . JJ5 ^ 

Yos occidistis 


. JJGl ys- 



U\ 


OOl 3 


AjoI 2 I I 

W 1 ^ 


n^jD ^Cfl 3 
^oZ ^oAjcfi 2 



Nos Gccidimus 
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The conjugation of the verb is interesting on account of 

the wonderful changes of pronunciation in the letters AsiiS 

Preteeite. 


Ipse scripsit , 


001 

Tu scripsisti , 


AoAs A]] 

Ego scrips! . 


Ij] 

Ipsf scripserunt 



Vos, scri- 
bentes-vos 


^o2 ^oAj| 

Nos, scri- 

bentes-nos ^ 


Mi .jjj) 


Imperative. 



m 

S 

Q 


ns 

S 


JU-! .aAo] 



Active Pakticiple. 

Scribens 

• IbAa m. 

Scribens 

* lAoZo /. 

Scribentes 

,-a2:liAo m. 

Scribentes 

]AqA 3 /. 

• y 


Passive Participle. 

Scriptus 

. byJU. IriiAa 


*‘SlNG* 


• PnuB. 


When I asked for the future, I was told that there existed none, 
and that the preterite was used instead of it. This is a manifest 
contradiction to what we see in the Lord’s prayer, where futures 
are used, and that not only in verbs of almost Arabic forms, but 
also in a perfectly Syriac verb as •jPjJdAa, 

The imperative, as far as I was able to ascertain, undergoes no 
alteration in the feminine or plural. 
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The passive participle is pronoiniced It is 

strange that the form which should, according to analogy, have 
been that of the masculine plural of the passive partiGiple should 
have been given to me by the natives as that of the active 
participle of the same gender and number. 

I could get no participles from but was told that 

means a murder, and a battle. 

■ I have given all that I was able to gather in a few hours so- 
journ. Incomplete as information so hastily gathered must neces- 
sarily be, I thought it was not to be neglected. In the defect of 
other information it will be better than nothing; but I rather hope 
that it may excite others, if not myself, to make a fuller , study of 
an interesting dialect, which, pressed as it is on every side by the 
Arabic, is likely very soon to disappear. 

It is very remarkable that the only three villages of Syria in 
which the Syriac is still vernacular, though in a corrupt form, do 
not belong to the Syriac Church. Some are Muhammedans, and 
some Christians of either the Gi'eek Orthodox or Greek Catholic 
denominations, both of which have their liturgies in Arabic. 
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Art. XX.— 0^ the Bodily Proportions of Buddhist Idols 
in Tibet. By Emil Schlagintweit^ LL.D. 

[Bead Ihth Jum^ 

We learn from tlie ancient legends, tliat in the very earliest 
periods of Buddhism relics and images of Buddha were highly 
honoured. The religious works recommend their worship, as also 
that of the monuments in which the relics are deposited; and we 
find it mentioned that the images sent to royal personages at their 
desire were previously inscribed with the sacred dogma, ^‘Ye 
Dharma,” &c., and similar formulas, in order to make those person- 
ages acquainted with the Bhuddist doctrines.^ Such were the first 
objects of worship. In the seventh century a.d., however, this 
adoration and worship had already been considerably increased ; 
for Thien Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, mentions, that all the 
principal disciples of Sakyamuni were then addressed, as also the 
Bodhisattwas who had excelled in virtue and the sciences, as 
Manjusri. The Mahayana schools,” he says, have adored even 
all Bodliisattwas without any further distinction.” 

Modern Buddhism goes much further still. Besides the things 
and persons just mentioned, it worships the mythological Buddhas 
and Bodhisattwas preceding Sakyamuni, as well as those who will 
follow iiim; also a host of gods, spirits, and deified priests enjoy- 
ing a local reputation for sanctity. It has fm'ther made, in order 
to facilitate the adoration of its many deities, representations of 
them in prodigious quantities. Copies are met with everywhere ; 
not a temple but contains numbers of them ; and they are also set 
up in private houses and in the open air. 

An analysis of the bodily proportions of these representations, 
showing well-defined features belonging to two groups decidedly 
differing from each gther, will be the object of tlie following pages. 
The difference between the plastic forms of the Buddhas and 
Bodhisattwas on the one hand, and those of Dragsheds, Genii, and 
Lamas on the other, has not yet been, as far as I know, examined 
by measurements, though in Tibet the forms are more worthy our 
attention, from the fact that the country is inhabited by a race of 

^ Buruouf, “Introduction,” pp. 337-51. Sylies, “Miniature Chaityas and 
Inscriptions of the Buddhist religious dogma,” Jour. R. As. Soc., vol xvi^ 
p, 37. 
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men widely differing in form and customs from tlie Indian races, 
among whom the Buddhist faith originated.^ 

My brothers had made it a particular object of their ethno- 
graphical researches, to take facial casts, moulded by a mechanical 
process from the living subjects ;* and also to define, by minute 
measurements of the different parts of the head and body, 
the general bodily proportions of the various tribes. They were 
also allowed to take measurements of the statues of the Buddhas 
and of other pieces of sculpture representing divinities set up in the 
temples. These materials have proved a very welcome fund to 
me, as they have, taken together with analyses of images and the 
examination of the Buddhistical speculations respecting the ex- 
ternal appearance of their royal founder, given me the opportunity 
of entering into a discussion of the ethnological characteristics of 
the various classes of deities represented,® 

The artistic representations in human form of divinities, and the 
figures of heroes, we find to be, in every nation, the reproduction of 
its own peculiar type of features, unless history somewhat modifies 
this otherwise natural course. Instances of this latter case are, 
however, much less frequent than we might anticipate. The prin- 
cipal causes why history has not a greater influence on the adop- 
tion and employment by art of foreign types are, it may be sup- 
posed, the following: — Firstly, the employment of images of a 
foreign type can be but temporary ; for, the peculiar bodily propor- 
tions of a people being constantly before the eyes of these artists, 
they are soon taken as the leading models. And secondly, the bodily 
proportions have shown but little variety for periods of unexpected 
length. Did not the type of a nation remain, indeed, comparatively 
unchanged during a long period of time, the retention or not of 
foreign elements in art could not be judged of at all As a 

I I here limit myself to an analysis of the human forms, referring, for Tarieties 
in attitude, dress, and emblems, to chapter xiv of my volume on Buddhism, 
entitled, Buddhism in Tibet, illustrated by Literaiy Documents and Objects 
of Worship.” 

2 The entire series of 275 facial casts (published in a metallic edition by 
F. A. Barth, Leipzig, and TrUbner, London) are to be seen in the India Museum, 
London, and in various other Miisenms. In this reproduction four principal 
shadings are distinguished, corresponding to the variations of complexion. 

^ The ethnographical materials collected by my brothers during their travels 
will be the object of vol. viii of the Eesults of a Scientific Mission to India and 
High Asia.” Such of the numeric values as were wanted here for comparing the 
measurements of the sculptures with the mean proportions of the Brahmans (the 
purest caste of the Hindus), and of "'individuals of the Tibetan race, hme been 
calculated for the puipose at once. 
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peculiarly striking instance of the constancy of national type, I 
mention the results obtained from the inspection and comparison of 
works of Egyptian sculpture.^ They show, although somewhat 
disguised under the monumental form, the features of the present 
inhabitants of those regions, as well as of the TOrious neighbouring 
nations with whom their ancestors had come in contact. 

A tendency to adopt in religious images the figure peculiar to 
the artist’s own nation, is observed wherever foreign images have 
been introduced together with foreign worship. The images dis- 
play the characteristics of the nation now executing them; the 
proportions of the body and the features may become somewhat 
idealized.® Garments, however, ornaments, arms, and the like, 
remain recognizable as of foreign origin. 

But it is a peculiarity of the religious representations of Tibetan 
Buddhism, that they display two well-defined co-existing types, 
the one showing the Tibetan features, the other having retained 
the marks of Indian origin. To an eye practised in the examina- 
tion of minor features in ethnography, the respective geographical 
origins of the two prototypes present themselves distinctly enough; 
and even intelligent natives, on their attention being directed to 
the leading characteristics, soon learn how to distinguish the types. 
Nevertheless, great precaution is necessary in touching on so 
delicate a consideration. Questions of ideal modifications have to 
be discussed and settled here, as in nearly every analysis of artistic 

^ As the principal works which treat of these interesting and delicate ques- 
tions, I quote Types of Mankind/' and Indigenous Races/* by JSTott and 
Gliddon. As another phenomenon in corroboration of the comparatiTe invari- 
ability of the original type, may be quoted tbe Jewish colonies in India, whose 
members have preserved the Semitic features, and even the fair complexion, 
wherever they have abstained from intemarrmges with natives; but have become 
assimilated in form to the natives where intermixture with them has taken place. 

As a curious and till now isolated instance of an apparent deviation in 
sciilpture from the Tiatural proportkms, I may here mention that my brother 
Hermann observed in the Finiveh sculptures that the foot was considerably 
longer than the ulna; whilst arbitrary deviations in this respect ft*om nature in 
sculpture most generally show the opposite error. It must be added, however, 
that as yet it appears impossible to decide whether this deviation is based upon 
a real anatomical feature or not, as no human remains from these countries, nor 
portraits of the Finivites by other nations which would corroborate it, are to be 
seen even in the rich oriental museums of London. Perhaps the continued 
researches and important discoveries in these regions made by Sir Heniy 
Bawlinson, to whom my brother had occarion to communicate his remark, will 
one day assist in deciding the question. Foreign nations figured as prisoners by 
the artists of Kiniveh have not these exceptional proportions; this decidedly 
increases their impoi’tance wherever we meet with them. 
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works, before one enters upon a comparison of positive data. And 
this, probably, has been the obstacle to the explanation of forms at 
first sight appearing altogether unusual, as well as arbitrary.^ 

The Bhot race, belonging to the Turanian family, has been so 
often described in detail that I shall confin :*- myself, in my remarks 
on this people, to what is absolutely necessary. The Bhots are 
characterised by broad features, prominent cheekbones, and oblique 
eyelids, the orbits and eyeballs, howevex*, being unaffected thereby. 
I may add as other features less striking, perhaps, but not less 
typical, that in the Bhot race the ear is comparatively longer, the 
mouth broader, and the lower jaw, with the chin, decidedly weaker. 
Now in all the i^epresentations of the Buddhas and Bddhisattwas, 
we meet, on the contrary, with features reminding us of the type 
of the Indian races of Aryan origin — the high and open forehead, 
with a broad, symmetrical, and propainent chin. My analytical 
remarks in reference to the measnrements given will also prove 
that the body, too, of the Buddhas presents many other not acci- 
dental analogies with the bodily proportions of the Aryan family of 
mankind. Dragsheds, Genii, and Lamas, on the conti^ary, show 
the Tibetan character. 

Before entering into details, I wish to say a few words on the 
numbers laid down in the following tables. In order to facilitate 
an immediate comparison, these numbers are made to I’epresent 
only proportional values. The absolute dimensions were referred, 
by division by the total height, to that total height here taken as 
unit; and they can be re-obtained at once by multiplying the 
respective numbers by the total height, which before was used as a 
divisor. Its mean value for the Brahmans measured is a feet 
6 inches' (English); for the Bhots, 5 feet 4 inches. For the statues 
the absolute values are of much less impoidance. It is here par- 
ticularly necessary to keep in view that objects of coarse work- 
xnansliip and of vei*y small dimensions wore avoided, as such 
things could not be considered as presenting a fair average. As 
an approximate mean value of absolute height I may name 3 to 
4 feet for Group 0, and 2 to 3 feet for Group D. Grf.axp 0 includes, 
besides, two statues from Burmah, exceeding 10 feet in height,® 

^ I limit myself here almost exclusively to Tibetan Buddhism. China, 
Japan, and Ceylon, as also the Indian Archipelago, have gods of their own ; and 
these latter show, as was to be expected, types differing from those of the Tibetan 
representations. 

2 Sculptured figures of Buddha ^of enormous dimensions are not rare either 
in Burmah or Tibet. An album of ninety-six photographs by Colonel Trype, of 
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which were presented to my brother Hermann by Dr. Mouat, who 
obtained them when accompanying the army in the expedition 
against Rangoon. The measurements of these two statues were 
only taken into calculation because a careful comparison with 
figures of Buddha measured in Tibet have proved them to have 
almost identical proportions ; and they have, besides, the advantage 
of furnishing, by their size, definite values. 

The first and second columns of the tables contain the means of 
different measurements of the human figure. The Brahman dimen- 
sions are based upon five high-caste individuals of perfectly pure 
race; the Bhot upon twenty-seven, limited also to pei’sons of pure 
(Tibetan) type, although they include natives of the tract of 
country extending from the Eastern Himalaya to Western Tibet. 
The third column of the tables shows the mean measurements of 
plastic representations, partly also of pictorial ones, the latter 
being’ of Buddhas and Bodhisattwas. The fourth column gives the 
same for Dragsheds, Genii, and Lamas. 

The number of measurements taken from living individuals was 
limited to such parts of the body as by a varied and most detailed 
examination had been found to be characteristic.^ In the present 
comparison with statues, such parts of the body had to be excluded 
which cannot be well defined in clothed or draped sculptures. 

In reference to the terminology used in the dimensions, a few 
words of explanation will be sufiScient. 

By vertex is to be understood the place of Junction of the 
principal cranial bones at the crown of the head, coinciding with 
the whorl of the hair. 

The antero-posterior diameter is the line connecting the central 
part of the forehead with the line of Junction of the head with the 
nape of the neck. 

The distances from the crown of the head to the trochanter, 

which the Madras Government ordered several copies for official distribution^ 
contains numerous instances of such figures varying from 20 to 40 feet in height. 
They are sometimes in a sitting, sometimes in a standing attitude. In Tibet my 
brothers saw an unusually large figure in the temple at Leh. The statue repre- 
sents Buddha in meditation (in a sitting attitude), and is a little larger than the 
temple itself, a part of the head going through a hole in the roof into the open 
air. ^i'he composition of this statue is not less curious than its dimensions ; the 
body and legs are formed by a framework of wood, draped with cloth and paper, 
while the head, arms, and feet are the only parts moulded in clay^ 

^ For the anatomical definition of the parts measured, and for the instruments 
employed, see Hermann de Schlagintweit’s Memoir in Bar and Wagner, " Bericht 
liber die anthropologisehe Yersammlung in Gottingen,” 1861. 
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and from the trochanter to the ground, give together the total 
height of the man. The trochanter is the prominent part of the 
thigh-bone near its upper end at the liip-joint. 

The total span is the distance from the tip of one middle finger 
to that of the other, the arms being stretched out to their full 
length in a horizontal position. In statues the total span had to be 
obtained by adding the length of hands and arms to the breadth of 
the torso at the shoulders. 

The ulna is one of the two bones of tbe fore-arm; its ends 
are marked by the elbow and the prominence of the wrist-joint 
on the side of the little finger. 

It is evident that in comparing relative values, the amount of 
difference has not the same importance for all the parts measured. 
For, if the object in itself is already diminutive, a small difference 
is in such a case of the same value as a much larger one in others. 


1. DIMENSIONS OF THE HEAD. 
(Total height of the body=:l.) 


Objects measured. 

A. 

Brahmans. 

B. 

Bhots. 

C, 

Buddhas, 

Bodhisattwas. 

B. 

Bragsheds, 
Genii, Lamas. 

Peripliery round the forehead 


0*345 

0 *350 

0*420 

[oUu 

0*103 

0*111 

Brffffiii 

0*131 


0*131 



IHSIrH 


0*150 

0*152 

0*145 

0*149 

0*166 

0*160 

Diameter at the temples . . 


0-083 

0-088 


Diameter, antero-posterior 


.0*114 

0*114 

HBfV£ tH 

Eyes, distance of exterior corners. . 


0*065 

0-071 

0*087 

, ,, interior do. 


0*022 

0*023 

0-030 

„ length of the eye . . 


0-022 

0*024 


Malar, or cheek hones, breadth . . 


0*078 

0*081 


Nose, breadth 


0*023 

0*025 

0*029 

„ length 





Ear, length 

0*035 

0-040 

0*110 



The numbers in the table show that all the dimensions of the 
head are greater in both groups of the figures than in the gronps 
of the Hving beings. The figures have, in general, the head much 
too large in proportion to their height ; but the deviations are not 
the same in each group. The most arbitrary form is that of the 
ear; thus, by the lobe of the ear being perforated for the reception 
of ornaments, and its being extended to an unusual length, it some- 
times reaches down to the shoulders. The eyes, too, are extremely 
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large, and have in both groups a decided, though unequally strong, 
Bhotian type. They show the outer angles raised, the horizontal 
axis inclined, and a great length. The effect of these dimensions 
becomes still more striking by the eyes being very often only 
partly open. The periphery round the forehead, the diameter at 
the temples, and particularly the antero-posterior diameter, are 
much less increased in the Buddha figures, Group 0, than in those 
of the Bragsheds and Lamas, Group B. The parts least differing 
in the different types are the mouth, the cheek bones, and the 
breadth of the nose between the eyes, as well as at its base. 
Group B has these latter, however, a little larger. 

On examining the general character of the head in the respective 
groups, we find in Group 0 the vertical length of the head com- 
paratively greater, and the head itself of a more oval form. 
Group B has the head horizontally elongated— a form characteristic 
also of the Bhot race, Group B ; in both these the forehead is low, 
and the jaw-bone weak. The distance from the vertex to the 
orbital margin, and to the base of the nose, is greater in Group B 
than in Group 0 ; the distance from the vertex to the chin, on the 
contrary, is considerably less in Group B ; it exceeds the distance 
to the mouth by 0*01 6 in Group C, and only by 0*008 in Group B. 
The pure Brahman type. A, has the respective difference 0*012. 


2. BIMENSIONS OF THE BOBY. 


Objects measured. 

A, 

Brahmans. 

B. 

Bliots. 

C. 

Buddhas, 

Bodhisattwas. 

D. 

Bragsheds, 
Genii, Lamas. 

Total height . . . , . . 

I'OOG 

I'OOO 

1-000 

1-000 

Crown of the head to trochanter . . 

0 *446 

0-449 

0-430 

0-410 

Trochanter to ground 

0 '654 

0'551 

0-570 

0-690 

Total span of extended arms , , ! 

1 *026 

'■ 1 -009 

1-080 

1*117 

Length of arm 

0 '433 

0-451 

0-449 

0-430 

„ ulna 

0'165 

0-164 i 

0 149 

0-155 

„ hand 

0 -107 1 

0*110 ^ 

0-110 

1 0*111 

Foot, length 

0'144 

0-145 

0-140 

: 0 *144 

„ breadth 

0 '067 

0-058^ 

0-050 

0 '051 


In reference to the dimensions of the body we see, as a pecu- 
liarity of the figures, that the upper part of the body is too short. 
I found tills to be more frequently the case with comparatively 
small figures than with larger ones. The total span of the ex- 
tended arms is too large ; less on account of a disproportionate 
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dimension of the arms— wMcIi in Group D have even a tendency to 
be below the average — ^than on account of a great and somewhat 
exaggerated breadth of the chest. The difference in the length 
of the arms, and the greater shortness of the upper part of the 
body, may be considered as the principal distinctive marks for the 
two classes in reference to the body; the following deviations 
from nature are nearly the same for both classes of images. The 
fore-arm is decidedly too short. The hand, when well executed, 
differs but very little; but in badly executed figures it is occasion- 
ally a little too long. The foot is tolerably well proportioned both 
in length and breadth, though in small figures its dunensions fre- 
quently exceed the mean proportion, particularly as regards the 
length; but these must be considered arbitrary, as dimensions 
below the average are scarcely less frequent in large-sized figures. 

Details cohcerning the conventional or canonical costume of 
these statues, the objects which they hold in their hands, &c., 
might be added in great variety, and could easily be shown to 
corroborate the distinctions I have endeavoured to establish here 
by their hodily proj^ortions ; it will be sufficient, however, to refer 
the reader to the various and important researches published at 
various times in the volumes of the Society’s Transactions and 
Journal. 
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Art. XXI.— On the Inscription of Khammurabi. Bj H. F. 

I Talbot^. Esq.' , ■ 

i 

The first portion of the volume of Cuneiform Inscriptions, recently 
published by the British Museum, contains an important series 
of legends of the early Babylonian kings. These are written in 
the Pro to-Clialdse an language, which as yet is little understood. 
I therefore heard with great interest that the Paris Museum pos- 
sesses an inscription of one of these kings, Khammurabi, written 
in the Babylonian language, and that Messrs. Oppert and Menant 
had presented a copy of it, together with a translation, to the 
British Museum. The accession of so ingenious a scholar as M. 
Menant to the small band of Assyrian interpreters, is a subject of 
much congratulation, and in this instance he has certainly pre- 
sented the world of letters with a valuable gift. I am indebted to 
my friend, W. H. Coxe, Esq., of the British Museum, for an accu- 
rate copy of this important document, and from it I have made 
^ the translation which I now beg leave to offer to the Society. It 
■ will be seen, that though agreeing with M. Menant in many 

^ things, I differ from him considerably in some parts of the second 

column. 

The language of this inscription is by no means so archaic as I 
expected to find it. In fact, except in greater simplicity of style, 
and shortness of lines, I do not see that it much differs from the 
language of Nebuchadnezzar’s time. Plow far then must we 
recede into antiquity in order to find the beginnings of this Semitic 
tongue f Tiglath Pileser, in 1120 b.c., uses substantially the same 
language as Sennacherib and Sargon, and he seems to have been 
^ ' able to read the inscriptions of Ishmi-Bagon and others who lived 
at least 641 years before him. 

Column I. 

1. Khammurabi .. Khammurabi 

2. sar danu . . . . the giuat king 

3. sar Babihi , . the King of Babylon 

4. sar nmstisimi . . the king who wears the crown of 

5. kibrati arba im . . the nations of the four quarters of the 

world 
2 H 


VOL, XX. 
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6- kasit saniti , . 

7. Marduk : 

8. ship mutib . . 

9. libbi-su aiiaku 


. . the conqueror of the enemies 
, , of Mardnk : 

. , the Monarch closely united 
, , to his heart, I am he. 


Ohservations* 

MustisimL This participle seems to be another conjugation of 
musim or crowning, or crowned; which comes from sima 

OT siu’iat^ a crown. 

Im, heaven; the sky. Arha im^ the four quarters of the sky, 
the four cardinal points ; an expression equivalent to “ the whole 
world.’’ 

Kmit, conqueror ; occurs frequently. 

Saniti^ enemies ; from Heb. to hate. 

We find in other inscriptions ir saniti^ the enemy’s city. 

Observe that Marduk is named in line 7 as the chief object of 
Babylonian worship in this king’s reign. And so he continued to 
be for many centuries. 

Ship. It is doubtful how this word was pronounced. It is a 
compound symbol formed of the syllables _2)a. joined together. 
But as this was pronounced ship in the name of the city Borshippa 
or Borsippa, and elsewhere, I have adopted provmona% that pro- 
nunciation. 

It also clearly denotes “a king ” in the Proto-Ohaldsean inscrip- 
tions. 

In the great inscription of Nabonidus, col. Ill, he refers to 
ancient inscriptions of one of these early kings, Shaga-saltiash, 
whom he praises as having been ship hmu, ruhu nadu^ a glorious 
king and a noble prince. 

The phrase mutib^ or mudib lihhi-su, occurs in several other in- 
scriptions, always of a king beloved by his deity, or closely united 
in spirit with him. 

Iludib means joined.” The first person singular vdib, I joined, 
occurs in one of Sennacherib’s inscriptions, ndibu bakhiilati^ I joined 
together all the workmen, in order that by their united strength 
tliey migdit move one of the colossal bulls to Nineveh. This verb 
seems to be the Hebrew pyi to join; or, to cleave to a thing; but 
the final guttural is lost in Assyrian. 

LihU-su. There is no certain distinction in this inscription be- 
tween the syllables su and both ai‘e written by the same 
symbol. The same thing occurs in several other inscriptions. 
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Thus, in the description of a palace, some inscriptions read ita-su 
(probably its walk\ while others read itaJm. 


10. Ninn 11 n Bel 
11., nisi Sumirim . . 

12. n Akkadim' . . 

13. ana bellim iddinnnu : 

14. Tsirra/gina' . . ■ 

15. ana gati-ya . . 

16. nmallu 


. . The favonr of God and Bel 
• . the people of Snmiri 
.. and Akkadi 
. • gave unto my dominion. 

. . Their celestial weapons 
. , into my hand 
. . they gave. 


IL “ the god,” Kar e^oxrjv, Le, Mardnk. The same phrase is 
used in the Assyrian inscriptions found at Nineveh, but there it 
designates Ashur. 

MisL This word is generally written im, followed by a plural 
sign. I suppose that un was the Proto-Ghaldman word for man,” 
Wist agrees with the usual Semitic term. 

Bellim^ command. This word is very frequent, especially in the 
phrase hi hilim ili^ “ by command of the gods.” The king frequently 
boasts that the gods have lent him their own weapons. See 
Tiglath Pileser’s inscription, &c. 

. Hswra, supreme. 

Qina or zina^ weapons, is the Chald. gin p armoui*, whence 
armatus,. 

properly, “they filled.” Heb. implevit. “They 
fill’d my hand,” with their heavenly or powerful arms. 


17. (nahal) Ehammurabi 

18. nukhu’s nisi 

19. babilat mie kanik . , 

20. ana nisi Sumirim , , 

21. u Akkadim 

22. lu-akhri . • 


The river Khammurabi 
(so the people call it) 
a canal of mingled waters 
for the use of the men of Sumiri 
and Akkadi 
I dug. 


The word Khammurabi in line 17 is preceded by the usual 
symbol for “ running water.” As this was the Icing's own ncane, but 
here transferred to a river, or canal, the interposed observation, 
“ so the people call it,” nisi nuhhu-suy comes quite naturally. 

Babilat^ M. Menant renders this word “ Babylonian.” But this 
interpretation is quite set aside by the fact that Ashiirakhbal 
when he rebuilt Calah dug a canal there, and says concerning it 
just what Khammurabi says here: — “I gave it the name of the 
hahilat hanihr 


2 H 2 
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I think it may be provisionally rendered a canal of mingled 
waters,” from Heb. confnsio. In fact, we learn from 

Sennacherib’s inscription at Bamian, that he nnited the waters of 
no less than eighteen brooks to form a river at his palace near 
Nineveh. 

23. kishadi-sha kilalin Its banks, which had fallen in. 

24. ana miri tur lu«ntir , . I restor’d to their former form. 

25. karie ashnan .. i’. With new walls, or mounds of earth 

26. lu-astappak .. .. I heap’d, them up. 

27. Mie daruti .• .. Perennial waters 

28. ana nisi Siimirim . . for the use of the men of Snmiri 

29. 11 Akkadim . . .. and Akkadi 

30. lu-askun. .. .. I prepared. 

Kilalin^ broken through. Perhaps from Heb. perforavit, 
solvit, apernit : and also subvertit, destruxit. This word seems 
well applied to a break in an earthen dyke. 

Miri^ work, woi*kmanship. This word is often used in Sen- 
nacherib’s inscriptions. 

Tur, old, ancient, former; as Haihal tur that old palace: 

that former palace. 

Karie is often used in the gi'eat E. I. H. inscription of Nebu« 
chadnezzar, as is also astappah, in the sense of heaping up mounds 
of earth for the defence of Babylon. 

Ashnan, new: from Heb. sliaiia, in another conjugation, 
shanana renovare (Ges. 1025). 

Astappak is the T conjugation of shapak, Heb. effudit. 

Mie daruti See many other inscrij.)tions. The kings prided 
themselves very much in bringing perennial waters into their chief 
cities. 

CoLUMJSfll. 

1. [27?i] Sumirim . . . . Of the tribes of Sumiri 

2. u Akkadim . . . , and Akkadi 

3. kali-sun, [un'] pakhati . . all of them, the chief people 

4. lu-upakhir, . , . . I assembled together. 

The word written Tin [homines] was probably pronounced Nisi 
Or perhaps the Semitic root qy populus was employed to express 
it. This, however, being uncertain, I have left it as [D"m] in the 
present passage. 
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Kali-mn upaJchw is a frequent plirase, wlienever a king assembles 
his principal noblemen^ or his vassal hings^ Compare the Esarhaddon 
inscription, I, 27 (B. M., pL 45), where the king says, upaJchir sarin 
Khatti hali-sun^ 1 passed in review, dr I assembled, the kings of 
Syria, all of them, 

KalL Heb. omnis. 

UpaJchir^ Heb. "inH examinare, probare ; here, to inspect or 
review.'" 

FaJchatL Heb. nriD pahha prsefectus provinciee (G-esenius). Here, 
magistrates: chief people. And so Bohlen, quoted by Gesenius, 
magnates ; proceres from a Persian root. 


5. Mirita u maskita . . 

6. lu-askun sina sim. 

7. Iiinut sirik u kanik 

8. Ixl-eri sinati : 

9. subat nikhiti 

10. lu-shasib sinati . . 


With sights and shows 
I made amusement for them. 

With favours both great and small 
I honour’d them : 
and on seats of splendour 
1 seated them. 


Mirita^ sights : from the root mar to see, which occurs fre- 
quently in Assyrian. 

3£asJcita^ shows : is the Heb, mashit imago, figura (see 

6es, 623) from the Chaldee root aspexit. 

Sina^ Indus. This word means, most probably, amusement or 
diversion, from the Heb. senma ludibrium. The root is 

from a simpler original root acuit. Ab. yr. acuit linguam (Gesen.) 
to use sharp or witty sayings. 

favours. Heb. liin gratia. 

Sirik is probably ITeb. clarus, manifestus. 

KaJiik I have rendered ‘‘ small.” It seems to have that mean- 
ing in the Phillips Cylinder, III. 16, where we read (....) si u kaniki, 
which may mean large and small (offerings). It may be related to 
the Heb. hmnilis fuit, 

Kanik is also a canal ; but that meaning has no place here. 

ErL I think this verb may be the Heb. coluit, honoravit. 

Nikhiti is probably the same as nukhiiti, from nnklm splendor, 
which I find in various passages of the inscriptions. 


11. Ninumi-su . . . . By his favor (viz., that of Marduk) 

12. Khammurabi *. ,, Khammurabi 

13. sar danu . . . . . , the great king 

14. migir il reb-reb anaku , . the worshipper of the supreme god, 

I am. 
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Nimimi-su. See Ool. I, 10. 

Beh-rel, a Ohald. word occurs in Ban. 4, 33, kc. 

15. In emiikin. , •* , . According to the oracles 

16. gaslirati .. .. infallible 

17. slia Marduk iddinam . . which Mardnk gave to me, 

18. Til tsiram . > . . .. a lofty citadel, 

19. in ebiri rabnti .. . , on a high bank, 

20. sha risha-snn . . .. whose snmmits 

21. kixna ssatn im eli-ya • . tower'd like the vanit of heaven 

above me^^ ■ 

22. inresli(nahal)Khammtirabi on the bank of Khammurabi river 

23. nnkhu’s nisi .. .. (as people call it) 

24. In ebus. . . .. .. I built. 

In Sargon's Gylinder, he says that he was commanded by in- 
fallible oracles to build a new city on the banks of a river, 
mysteries. Heb. pDJ^ profundus. 

GashratL Chal. rectus, digniis. Perhaps translate, 

the direct oracle.” 

Inresli (of a river) is used in the Armais of Ashurakhbal to 
express “opposite the river,” viz., the Euphrates: not “at its 
source,” which wms many hundred miles distant from the spot 
where he was then encamped. 

25. Til suati .. .. That Citadel 

26. Til ummu baniti .. .. “ The Citadel of the mother who 

bore me 

27. abim alidi-ya . . . . and of the father who begot me ” 

28. anaku lu-abbam. , , , . I named. 

29. In Ei ummu banit . . In the holy name of Ei, tlie mother 

who bore me 

30. abim pi alidi-ya . . . . and of the father who begot me 

31. in Idbrati . . , . . . during long ages 

32. lu-shaib ! . . . . . . may it last ! 

AUnu The final M or Y seems to mean “ and,” so that abim may 
be rendered jiatrisque/^ 

By his “ father and mother” the king means the god Marduk 
and the goddess Ei. The citadel probably bore the name “ Castle 
of Marduk-Ei.” Nebuchadnezzar in his great inscription says, that 
the god Marduk was his father, and the goddess Makh or Mah his 
mother. 
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The constrnctioii of lines 29, 30, appears to be in in the holy 
name of. The phrase occurs frequently. Often a king prays to a 
god to take a new palace under his protection and lishaldn in 
may it stand firm in thy holy name I The full phrase is, in 
pi-Im illitiy in thy lofty or celestial name, which was not the same 
as that pronounced here on earth. 

■In Idhrati^ iox long ages. From Heb. ‘IHD diuturnitas temporis 
(Ges. 464). 

Lu-shaih^ probably from Heb. mansit. 
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Aet. ’KXll.-^Abstract of a Sanskrit Imcription/mcompanied by 
a Decipherment of the Original. By Fitz-Ebwaeb Hall^ 
Esquire^ M.A.; D.C.L. 

[Read Qth Julyi 

The two facsimile copies from which the following mscriptioii is 
edited wore ohtained, some years ago, from Oolonel Dawes. This 
gentleman has had the goodness to inform me that the stone con- 
taining it “ was found in a very old temple, which was filled with 
images of different kinds, situated in the villag'e of Lakhamimdul, 
in the Sirmoor District. It is on the right bank of the river Jumna, 
and only a few miles from the spot where that river leaves the 
Himalaya moimtains. The slab was in good preservation ; two feet 
by one and a half ; and of good durable stone.” 

An account of the contents of this inscription wms communicated 
to Mr. Edward Thomas by the late Professor H. H. Wilson ; and 
that account,^ with the exception of a few proper names, cor- 
responds, as far as it extends, with the results of mj^ own decipher- 
ment. The Sanskrit has not before been printed. A detailed 
translation seeming to be iiimecessary, I shall confine myself, 
instead, to a report of the genealogical and other statements which 
the document comprehends. 

First, we have a series of twelve Kshatriya kings, ^ claimed 


1 It will be found in Mr. Thomas’s edition of Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities^ 
Yol. IL, p. 245. 

2 With the name of each of them the word M or iriimt is connected ; but, 
in all cases, I take it, simply to mark respect. 

Yet there are names of which the syllable Sri forms a component part ; and, 
in general, it is easy enough to decide whether it is so to be understood. 
Familiar examples are S'ridhara, S'rikantha, S'rfkara, S^nivilsa, and S'ripati. 
Before such appellations, at least in inscriptions, the complimentary sYi is, it 
appears, always omitted. 

As to the first of the Guptas of whom we have any knowledge, it has been 
usual, with orientalists, to term him simply Gupta ; and I believe that all of 
them who write SMgupta write Gupta also, as if they considered the STi to be 
an honorific prefix merely. His name occurs, so far as is yet known, on only two 
occasions; once on the Bhitari pillar, and once on the Allahabad pillar; and in 
both places we find STigupta, Fortune-protected.” Apparently, it was a 
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as descenciants from Yadii, and wlio governed the realm of 
Sainhapnra.^' ' 

Senavarman. 

A'ryavarmany son of S* 

Devavarman, son of A^ 

Pradiptavarman, son of B. 

I'sVaravarman, son of P. 

VriddMvarman, son of !'• 

Sinhavarman, son of V. 

Jalavarman, son of S. 

Yajnavarman, son of J. 

Achalavarman, son of Y. 

Divakaravarman, son of A. 

Bhaskara, younger brother of B, 

Of these magnates we are told little; and that little is very 
indefinite. Sinhavarman is said to have had signal success against 


misapprehension with regard to S'rigupta’s designation that has led to his being 
spoken of as “ the founder of the dynasty known by his name.” His being the 
founder of a dynasty does not follow from the fact that we have learned nothing 
of his ancestors. 

For a S'rigupta who practised against the life of Buddha, see Voyages des 
Pclerins BouddhisteSjV ol. Ill,, 1^3 et seq. 

^ The original has, distinctly, Sainghapura. Again, in the eighth stanza, 
it exhibits Singh a, the name of a king. That these are vernacular forms 
which were current in the days of the inscription is not to be doubted. Still, it is 
most likely that their appearance in the inscription was due, not to the writer of 

it, but to tbe engraver; for, in the eighth stanza, there is also 
■which the presence of a pun is insufficient to account for. 

For in place of in another old inscription, see the 

Journal of the Bombay B, R. A, i9oc., Yol. II., plate II., line 9. 

It will scarcely admit of question that the kingdom of Sainhapura was like- 
wise, and more commonly, known as Sinhapura. A region hearing the latter 
name is noticed by Hiouen Tsang, who expressly says, however, that it had 
no king of its own, and -was a dependency of Cashmere. Westerly, it extended 
to the neighbourhood of the Indus; and its capital was in the mountains. This 
was in the seventh century. See Voyages des PUerim Bouddhistes, Yol. 11., 

p. 162 . 

The second stanza of the inscription may be translated thus : " Among the 
monarchs born of the stock of Yadu, who, from the beginning of tbe 
Ynga, have held the kingdom of Sainhapura, there was, in course, a regal saint, 
the auspicious Senavarman by name/' Such is the more probable interpretation. 
Nevertheless, it is obvious to s;iggest that Sainhapura may have been indebted, 
for the name by which it is found designated, to Sinhavarman, its sixth master in 
descent from Senavarman. 
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cei'tain persons of Solarian origin;^ and Acliala is mentioned as 
having possessed himself of Ghanghala.** 

Bhaskara married Jayavali, daughter of Kapilavardliana. Their 
daughter, I'swara,® became wife of Ohandragupta,^ son of an un- 
named Raja of Jalandhara. On the decease of her husband, who 
met his death while riding on an elephant, Iswara founded a reli- 
gions house, to hononr his memory. 

The inscription was composed by the king^ of Ayodhya, 
Yasndeva, son of Skanda, son of Eshemasiva. Its engraver was 
an artificer® from Raudftaka, by name I'swaranaga, son of 
Nagadatta, 

No inference, touching the length of time by which it antedates 
the eighth or ninth century, can safely be drawn from its palseo- 
graphy ; and upon future research depends any accession of informa- 
tion bearing on the persons whom it enumerates. 


The Jaland:hara Insceiption. 

’rV fw II \ II 

^ See stanza Till. 

3 See stanza XII. I am at a loss to conjecture what this GhanghaM could jia?© 
been. Its name, which is said to express its character, looks like a depravation 
of the Sanskrit fleet.” The word occurs again in the fifteenth stanza ; 
ghanghalahha: in 

^ Ro exception need be taken to the form Uward, even as a common 
noun, '' mistress.” It is the only form authorized hy Panini : III., 2, 175. The 
i^ari of the Udmdyana and later works is a deviation from the Paniniyan 
standard. 

^ It is not imperative to conclude, because of this name, that PsVara, the 
daughter of a Kshatriya, was wedded to a Vais^ya. The ending gnpta, it should 
seem, is not restricted to the appellations of members of that class. SMgupta 
and his successors have been reputed to be Yais'yas ; but I know not on what 
irrecusable authority. See Professor Wilson^s translation of the Vulmu^imrana, 
p. 479, foot note 70. The rule of the Mdnava dluiTma-Sddtraf IL, 32, as explained 
by Kullfika, has long been practically disregarded. Was KS-Iidilsa a STidra? 

^ a corruption of hhartrL For its equivalence, as used by the 

humble, to rdjan, see the Daia-rUpa, ILj fl4. Blmtidraha, in the phraseology 
of inscriptions, is much more common. 

® BMradhdra, literally, ^'cord-bearer.” To judge from its etymology, it 
may have meant, originally, one who holds a plumb-line.” As found used, it; 
import is wider. 
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ii ii 

^^wrf Ti’^R II ^ II 


rlWfST^ ll 8 II 

•R^T%i II 

lifRrs^^ T^ II ^ II 

T^ fTTWr^t ’PRnRt ^-5^% TTSIT II 'O II 

1 I here substitute the vkarga for sh, 

2 Corrected from -^rra^- 

3 An aww5ioara has been supplied over 

4 His son was the auspicious King Devavarman, so called ; who inspired the 
timorous with fearlessness, conferred wealth on the needy, secured victory to his 
family, and wrought the destruction of Ms enemies.” 

The paltry figure of rhetoric exemplified in the Sanskrit is not unknown to 
mediaeval Greek and Latin. Subjoined are some specimens : 

IslaprvQ, fiaciXsVf tTTTrc, XoyxVy /Bdp/Sotpot, 

'^vp.Tcvet, HinjfCSyiTTrevdSf TrXjjrrfi, TriTrrtrf, 

Hsec tria tabiscam pellunt adverbia pestem : 

Mox, longe, tarde, cede, recede, redi. 

; And see, among English poets, Sir Philip Sidney, 

i ® There is no visarga in the originah 

® The original here has an upadhmdniya. But we have no type for it. 

" Here the original has a jihwdrnMiya: and for this, too, a type is wanting. 

I have exchanged flvfr’ for IfrT®.:,;;:" 

! 
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" ' II 

oTrr^ II f= \\ 

wm ii 

’^ft^’TTW it £_ it 

fm=^S II 

UrTT: faif%’T: il r H 

^ wf^^tpiT^ II 1, 
f KwfV^: It 


•N 8 

w> ¥Jn: 


\: II It 


rRi ^qwtar: It 



: WT tl 
w' II \8 It 


1 The unusual -TSTSTT^sf® is deserving of notice, 

2 There is here a jihwdmMiya in the original. . f^fu; is there put, by 
erroi, for firu:- 

® At the end of a pdda^ in the Bhattidcdmjay X., 14, an mmswdra is taken to 
make no position ; and the commentator, Bharatasena, citing relevant authority, 
holds that there is no breach of th’e laws of prosody. Such is the laxity, in a 
matter of metre, observable in a work written for strictly grammatical purposes. 
In aggravation of this la^^ity, the syllable gha of glianghcdd is reckoned as a 
single instant 

For the substance of this note, I have to thank Br. Goldstucker, and also for 
the emendation of the sixteenth stanza. . 

** The verb apagan I have not seen elsewhere. It is the same as avagan. 
Almost certainly there is some mistake here. 
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w ir#En"5=»^Trrr ii 


^Tw: II 
II II 


TTgjt xrrTf^^nRJTfif W^’TTfw II 
BfTiPRi ^rfw: f%fw: II A'® H 


w ^2frfww^5re?rr^J5 ti 

TTTWI[T II II 

?reTW?T II 

wrqnq^^qTf^^rqr ii \£- ii 

^fr ^ ^w:_ m II 

fT7qT!j}T^Tqrr-?7q^"grqTgqfIT?T'^Tq^ II II 

'qrqf^^fqrnrr: ii 

TTTqf^T^-^ II =^^ ll 

^i%RfajqTT?r3W'r^'^T^qTTri5»p5i^ ii 
TTfqq^ w 11*1*111 


^ I have added tlie last letter. Agreeably to the method followed in the in- 
scription, there would here be an anuswdra : a symbol that could easily escape 
the eye of a copyist, 

^ The facsimile, violating metre, has 

3 Iva may here mean the same as eva^ 

^ The vlsarga is omitted in the original. 

* Compare, for analogous instances, F^^ini, VIIL, 4, Z and 10, 
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The following Report of the Council was read by the Secre- 
tary: — 

The CoTincii is happy to be able to commence its Report, 
by notifying to the Society, that His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, who has just been admitted a Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society by acclamation, has been further 
graciously pleased to accept of the ofSce of Yice-Patron, 
which had remained vacant since the death of his illustrious 
father. The Council sincerely congratulates the Society on 
this auspicious event. 

The Council have further to report, that during the past 
year, nothing more has transpired with respect to the pro- 
posed amalgamation of the Libraries of the East India Office 
with that of the Society, nor in regard to accommodation 
being afforded us in any public building', whereby our heavy 
outlay in rent, taxes, &c., might be saved. 

The Society’s Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, 
with the assistance of its Honorary Secretary, J. C. Marsh- 
man, Esq., has continued to hold meetings, and to consider 
the subjects of papers laid before it. Several of these 
have appeared in the Society’s Journal, and others are in- 
tended for speedy publication. The amount of interest -which 
it was hoped would be takeft by certain classes in the pro.^ 
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ceedings of the Committee, has xiot been fullj realized. Still, 
though the Committee will not, for the present, have occasion 
to call on the Society for any further pecuniary assistance, 
it will meet from time to time, to consider such questions 
of interest as may arise, and will communicate to the Society 
such papers of importance as may be laid before it. 

Every effort has been made by the Council to ensure the 
regular quarterly issue of the Society's Journal. ^ Unavoidable 
difficulties have, however, caused some delay in the appear- 
ance of the second part of the current volume, which has 
just been published. A greater amount of matter, also, than 
was at first anticipated, having, in^ consequence of his suc- 
cessful decipherments, accumulated in the hands of the accom- 
plished author of the article on Bactrian Inscriptions, -whereby 
the pages of the third part have been considerably encroached 
upon, it has been resolved to bring oxit the remainder of the 
volume in a double part, which will accordingly appear in 
July. 

The attention of the Council has been particularly drawn to 
the expense attending' the publication of the Journal. This 
has been found to press on our means, not only with severity 
from the largeness of the outlay annually incurred, but also 
with inconvenience, from its fluctuating character. Various 
propositions have from time to time been considered, with a 
view to regulating this expenditure, and reducing it within 
more moderate limits. Ultimately, the Council has decided 
upon contracting with an eminent London fiinn, Messrs. 
Triibner and Co., of Paternoster Row, for the publication of 
the Jommal at a fixed sum per volume, exclusive solely of 
the charges for plates, woodcuts, maps, table-vrork, the tise 
of very rare types, and alterations of, or additions to, oiiginal 
matter, when once in proof. 

It is believed that this arrangement will be of some benefit 
to the Society as an actual measure of economy, while it is 
held for certain, that much greater publicity will be given to 
the Society's Proceedings among the Orientalists” of the 
Continent, through the many foreign corresxxmdents of 
Messrs, Triibner and Co., and that the reputation of our body 
will thus be proportionally increased. 

It is proposed, under the new arrangement, to publish, as 
now, a volume of the Journal annually, divided into two, 
three, or four parts, at the discretion of the Council 

It may not be useless to call the attention of our Members 
to one of the charges, which, as above stated, are not in- 
cluded in the fixed contract with our publishers, viz., those 
arising out of alterations or additions in articles contributed 
to our Journal, after the same have been set up in type. 
The cost of such alterations or additions is sometimes very 
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considerable; and Members who favour us with papers, will 
at once perceive that this is an item of expense, in respect to 
which they can, in preparing their manuscripts, importantly 
benefit the funds of the Society. 

At our last anniversary the circumstance was stated, that 
a collection of articles of various descriptions, natural and 
manufactured, had been sent by the Mysore Government to 
the International Exhibition, at the close of which they were 
to be presented to our Society. These articles have, ac- 
cordingly, since been received, and are now added to our 
Museum. 

The Secretary of State for India has kindly presented to 
our Library a number of valuable books, which we did not 
before possess, and of which duplicates existed in the Library 
of the East India Office; also the fourth volume of the ^^Rig 
Veda Sanhita,” edited by Professor Max Miiller. 

J. Muir, Esq., has presented the fourth volume of his 
‘‘Sanskrit Texts,” and Professor Goidstiicker, the fifth part of 
his “ Sanskrit Dictionary.” 

The Council has authorised the presentation of copies of 
our Journal to the Geological Museum of Calcutta, to the 
United Service Institution of Western India, and to the 
Library of the College of Civil Engineering at Eoorkee. 

The two copper plates mentioned in last year’s Report as 
having been presented to the Society by A. A. Roberts, Esq., 
have proved to be fragments of one sole plate ; and in the 
hands of Professor Dowson (aided by the suggestions of 
E. Norris and E. Thomas, Esqrs.), the inscription on them has 
not only been deciphered, but has proved the means of 
enabling several other relics from the Punjab to be satisfac- 
torily translated, and has also furnished a key to the system 
of arithmetical notation used in that class of inscriptions. 

The Council regrets to observe somewhat of a falling off 
in the number of our Members during the past year, the 
losses by death or retirement having rather exceeded the 
accession of new Members. And of these latter, a large 
proportion being non-resident, the pecuniary loss is even 
greater than the mere numerical diminution might indicate. 
The account is as follows : — 

Elections, — Resident Memhers^i six ; Non-resident^ ten. Total 

16. 

Deaths : Members who had compounded for their subscrip- 
tions, two; Original^ one; Resident^ three; Non-Resident^ two. 
Total 8. 

Retirements: Resident^ fifteen; Non-Resident^ two. Total 17. 

Total loss. — Compounded^ two ; Original^ one ; Resident^ 

a 2 
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eighteen ; JSfon^^esident^ four. Making altogether, 25 Mem- 
bers.^ 

In money value these figures represent a yearly addition 
to our funds of only twenty-eight guineas, against a diminu- 
tion of sixty guineas ; and this again makes, as the general 
result, a loss of thirty-two guineas.f 

It is computed that this year our income, with the aid of 
certain exceptional receipts, will quite cover our expenses. 
And, as the sum voted for the purposes of the Committee of 
Agriculture and Commerce has now been drawn, wliile there 
appears sufficient reason to anticipate that the new arrange- 
ment for the publication of the Journal will effect a saving on 
that head, it may be hoped that next year also our receipts 
will quite balance our expenditure. 

Proceeding now to the notice of those of our deceased 
Members, respecting whom some little account has been 
found accessible, we have first to mention the late Henry, 
third Marquis of Lansdowne, K.Gr., P.C., who was one of the 
Original Members of this Society. Ilis Lordship served on the 
Council for a short period from 1843, and the calls of business 
on his time was the sole preventive to his acceding to the 
wish of the Council to put him in nomination for election as 

* Mected, — Resident : His Eoyal Higliuess the Prince of Wales ; 
Bev.S, Beale; Hermann Bicknell, Esq,; §. E. B. Pusey, Esq. ; Joseph 
Constantine, Esq, ; Bev. Br. E. Spooner. Non'Mesideiits : Bajah T. L. P, 
Conjeveram ; <1. L, N. Chetty, Esq. ; S. B. ISTazinijung Bahadoor, 
Esq. ; Br. Bhan-Baji, ; A. M. Bowleans, Esq. ; Lieutenant 

S. B. Miles ; M. Cooinarasamy ; W. Bichson, Esq. ; Capt. M. W. Carr ; 
Henry P, Le Mesurier, Esq. 

Retirements.'-^Itesident : W. A, Shaw, Esq. ; Charles Guhbins, Esq. ; 

T. Bobinson, Esq. ; Sir John Wedderbimi; James Waddell, Esq.; Sir 
H. 0. Montgomery ; Edward Hamilton, Esq. ; T. S. Gladstone, Esq. ; 
Murray Gladstone, Esq. ; Bev. T. Preston ; A. B. Hih, Esq. ; J. Jackson, 
Esq. ; Colonel W. H. Sykes ; W. P. Adam ; Bev. Geo. Small. Aojj- 
Mesident : Cotton Mather, Esq, ; Captain H, G. Barerty. 

Deaths. — Resident ; Lieutenant-Colonel C. Tlioresby ; Walter Ewer, 
Esq, ; Marquis of Lansdowne ; Lieutenant-General Sir James Oiitram ; 
Geo, Eorbes, Esq. Non-Resident ; T. A. Compton, Esq. ; Lieutenant- 


General Cullen ; Mirza Ja*fer Khan. 

f 15 Betirements at three guineas, . 47 5 0 

2 do, at one guinea 2 2 0 

4 ^ 7 0 

3 Deaths at three guineas .......... 9 9 0 

1 do. at two guineas 220 

2 do. at one guinea % 2 0 13 13 0 

Total loss by deaths and retirements 63 0 0 

6 Elections at three guineas 18 18 0 

10 do, at one guinea 10 10 0 29 8 0 

Total money loss . 3312 0 
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President, lie was born on the 2nd of July, 1780, and was 
in his eighty-third year when a slight accident became the 
proximate cause of his death on the last day of January, 1863, 
he having succeeded to the Marquisate on the death of his elder 
brother in 1809. His Lordship’s public life is too well known 
to need any comment here. Suffice it to say that he was 
beloved by all who knew him, and that he was ever noted as 
a generous patron of the arts and of literature, a promoter of 
education, and a liberal-minded man in every respect. 

Lieutekaht-Cekeral Sir James Outram, Bart., 

K-S.I., born in 1805, first went to India in 1819, and was 
shortly afterwards appointed a Lieutenant in the 28rd Eegi- 
ment of Bombay Native Infantiy. Serving with this he first 
achieved distinction by making, with two hundred men of 
the regiment, a forced march of thirty-five miles, attacking 
and capturing the fastness of an insurgent leader, who had 
hoisted the standard of the Peishwa, in a hill fortress in Can- 
deish. The eye of Mountstuart Elphinstone, then Governor 
of Bombay, recognized the merit of the young officer. Pro- 
motion from regimental service to a civil mission followed; 
and from 1828 to 1885, we find Outram employed, first 
against, and then over, the wild and lawless Bheels of Oan- 
deish, ever giving fresh proof of the possession of great 
qualities, not only as a soldier, but also as a ruler of men. 
From 1885 to 1888, he was employed in establishing order in 
the Mahee Kanta, a province of Guzerat. 

On the breaking out of the war in Afghanistan in 1888, 
Outram, as many others, laid down his civil appointment, and 
was made an honorary Aide-de-Oamp on the staff of General 
Sir John Keane, who was then commanding the Bombay divi- 
sion of the army sent against Dost Muhammed Khan. By the 
greatest activity, Outram nearly succeeded in hunting down 
this celebrated chief ; but he generously refused to effect 
the capture of the fugitive when a traitor offerM him the 
means. 

Outram afterwards joined the expedition of Sir T. WilL 
shire against Khelat in Beluchistan. After the capture of 
that stronghold, he volunteered to carry the GeneraFs dis-* 
patches to Bombay through the enemy’s countiy ; and this 
service he performed by disguising himself as a holy man, 
and travelling, in one week, a distance of three hundred and 
sixty miles to Kurrachee, whence he proceeded by ship. For 
these various proofs of zeal and ability he was gazetted a 
Major in the army, and was soon after named Political Agent 
in Lower Sind. Here, uniting, as before, vigour in action 
with sympathy and kindness whenever he could create the 
opportunity, he soon gained the confidence of the Hyderabad 
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Ameers, as he did also that of Niisser Khan, the youthful 
successor to the throiie of Khelat, when afterwards sum- 
moned to the post of Upper Sind. 

During the disasters of the array in Afghanistan, in 1841-2, 
Outram was firm in advising that the foe should be chastised ; 
and he rendered most eminent service by throwing into Ean- 
dahar, at that critical juncture, troops, stores, aminunitiGn, 
and money. 

Outram was at Hyderabad in Lower Sind, when General 
Sir 0. Napier advanced on that place to coerce tlie Ameers 
into the adoption of a new line of policy. Notwithstanding 
the entreaties of the Ameers, and their declarations that they 
would be powerless to control the populace, Outram remained 
at his post. His defence of the Residency, when at length 
assailed by the Beluchis of the place, has been called one of 
the brightest records on the page of Indian history. General 
Sir 0. Napier had before this styled Outram the Bayard of 
India ; but the policy now adopted in Sind, and the series of 
operations which thence ensued, brought on between these 
two great men a controversy which has been universally^ 
regretted. But Outram stedfastly adhered to his principle of 
dealing kindly and justly to the inhabitants of our Indian 
empire — ^principles on which he acted alike while Commis- 
sioner in Sind and while in the Mahratta country as Resident 
at Sattara, to which latter post he was appointed in 1845. 
He had previously visited England on furlough, and after his 
return to India had again adorned his name by a series of 
worthy exploits in Kolapoor and Sawimtwaree against the 
local insurgents. 

In 1847, Sir George Clerk appointed him Resident at Ba- 
roda — the highest post in the gift of the Governor of Bombay. 
Removed from thence by Sir George’s successor, Outram again 
visited England, and on his return to India was appointed to 
Aden. 

When Lord Dalhousie, in 1855, resolved on the annexation 
of Oude, Outram was selected to carry out the measure, 
, which he did with all the consideration in his powei% His 
health then failing he came to England in 1856 ; but the war 
with Persia soon caused his services to be again i*equired, and 
he was appointed to command the expedition to Bushire. 
Completely successful, he soon forced the Court of Teheran 
to sue for peace, and so to set him free to fly to the aid of his 
countrymen imperilled in India itself by the outbreak of the 
Sepoy Mutiny. Having been appointed Chief Commissioner 
of Oude, he marched to Cawnpore, united his corps to that 
under the heroic Havelock, and then proceeded to the first 
relief of the small garrison of Lucknow, beleaguered in that 
place by hosts of rebels and mutineers. In this advance he 
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most generously put his Commissionership in abeyance, and 
volunteered to serve under Havelock as a subordinate. The 
devoted gallantry displayed by the garrison of Lucknow, 
both before and after Outram and Havelock had joined them, 
is too well known to need more than a passing allusion here. 
Afterwards, on the first advance of Sir Colin Campbell, his 
relief of the garrison, and his subsequent retreat to Oawn- 
pore, Outram was left in charge of the post of the Alumbagh, 
which he not only defended for three months against im- 
mensely superior numbers of assailants, but from whence he 
succeeded in implanting in the minds of the great landed 
chiefs of the province the idea that the power of England 
must prevail In the final attack on Lucknow, Outram had 
command of the force detached to the other side of the river, 
crossing it finally into the town by the Iron Bridge. He was 
then installed as Chief Commissioner of the province, and did 
much, by his conciliatory policy, to facilitate its ultimate 
pacification. Returning to Calcutta, he took his seat as a 
member of the Supreme Council, and there displayed his 
usual energy, tact, and devotion. The climate, however, 
proved too much for his already impaired health. He left 
India for the last time in 1860, and spent the winter of 
1861“2 in Egypt, where he seemed to have somewhat re- 
covered, and came to England for a short time last summer. 
Under medical advice, however, he again left for a milder 
climate, and repaired to Pan, residing there for several 
months. The change was unavailing, and his death occurred 
there on the 11th of March, 1863, when he was but fifty-eight 
years of age. In recognition of his splendid character and 
services, his remains were honoured with a public funeral in 
Westminster Abbey, and it is hoped that the memorial 
statue wdiich Outram's friends have voted him, and which 
has recently been executed by Mr. Noble, may be allotted a 
place in Trafalgar Square, where it will form a striking and 
not inappropriate pendant to that of his great rival the late 
General Sir Charles Napier. 

Walteb Ewer, Esq., was the son of a gentleman who 
had been for some time Governor of the then British settle- 
ment of Bencoolen in the island of Sumatra. Having been 
educated at a private seminary, he proceeded to India in 1808 
as a member of the Bengal Civil Service, He joined the 
College of Fort William, at a time when that institution was 
in full vigour as a school of Oriental literature ; and having 
great natural talent for the acquisition of languages, he took 
full advantage of the facilities for those studies which it then 
afforded in an eminent degree. He distinguished himself by 
his proficiency in Persian, Arabic, and Urdu; at the same 
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time obtaining collegiate honours by Mb Imowledge of the 
laws and regulations of the local Government, and by the 
composition of an essay on the English language. 

On leaving college he joined the Judicial branch of the ser- 
vice, and was for some time attached to the District Court of 
Rajeshye. Thence he proceeded to Amboyna, as First As- 
sistai^t to the Resident, W. B. Martin, Esq., of the Bengal 
Civil Service, holding, under that gentleman, the government 
of one of the subordinate islands, in w^hich he exercised the 
mixed political and Judicial authority of Lieutenaiit-Govenior. 

Returning to Bengal in 1816, he w^as appointed Judge and 
Magistrate of his old district of Rajeshye ; and after holding 
that office for about three years, having early become marked 
as an able administrator, he was selected for the important 
situation of Superintendent of Police in the provinces of Ben- 
gal, Behar, and Orissa, and was subsequently transferred, in a 
like capacity, to the conquered and ceded provinces. This 
post he continued to occupy for nearly ten years, being at the 
same time more than once charged with temporaiy commis- 
sions, involving duties of more than ordinary tiaist and re- 
sponsibility. 

After a short service in the Revenue Department as Com- 
missioner for Delhi, he was restored to the judicial line by an 
appointment to the high office of Judge of the Sudder-De- 
wanee and Nizamut-Adawlut of the Upper Provinces. This 
situation he held till his resignation of the Company's service 
in 1839-40, when he returned to England after an unbroken 
career of public duty of more than thirty-five years. He died 
at his residence in Portland Place, London, after a short ill- 
ness, on the 5th of January . 1 863, at the age of seventy-eight. 

Mr. Ewer's talents were of a high order. Possessing 
great quickness in the acquisition of knowdedge, and equal 
clearness in the application of it, he occupied a foremost rank 
among the public servants of the Government ; and his ready 
intercourse with the inhabitants, while affording him an 
accurate knowledge of the thoughts and feelings of those 
over whom he wms placed, secured for him at the same time 
" that popularity and influence among them whicli have never 
been withheld from any English functionary of high rank in 
whom our Indian feiiow-subjects have recognised a genuine 
sympathy and interest in their welfare. 

His reading was extensive, and his scientific acquirements 
were surprisingly great, consideiing the comparatively little 
leisure he could command from his official labours, and the 
necessarily itinerant life which those labours involved. Music, 
or astronomical observations, formed his favourite source 
of relaxation. Tn all his wanderings he carried with him his 
piano, and, with other mathematical instruments, a powerful 
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telescope. TMs last, indeed, he applied to an unusual pur- 
pose, of which the mention may be not without interest to 
this Society, viz.: when he visited Delhi in 1822, that singular 
structure, the Cootub Minar, was in such a state of disrepair 
as to prevent any access to the inscriptions which surround 
its several galleries.* These Mr, Ewer was able to read with 
the assistance of his telescope of great magnifying power, 
and the result of his observations was communicated to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in a paper which is published in 
, the fourteenth volume of its Transactions — a notice which 
doubtless influenced the Government in the adoption of mea- 
sures subsequmitly taken for the preservation of that and 
other interesting' remains in the vicinity. He also sent me- 
moranda of the latitude and longitude of various places, 
determined by himself, to AaTowsmith, and to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, for the correction of the then very imperfect 
maps of Upper India. 

It is to be regi'etted that so accomplished a scholar as 
Mr. Ewer did not, after his return from India, show a more 
sustained devotion to the cause of literature ; and it is espe- 
cially to be lamented that he caused to be destroyed a valu- 
able series of notes, in which he had recorded the results of 
much varied and extensive observation, and of which the 
value was estimated very highly by competent judges to 
whom the manuscript was communicated. They appear to 
have contained much which, without any elaborate prepara- 
tion, would have afforded materials for very interesting com- 
munications to this and other Societies. Some time before his 
death Mr. Ewer presented his astronomical instruments to the 
Royal Geographical Society, of which he was a member, having 
also the distinction of being a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

This is not the place for entering on any details of private 
life. It may suffice to state that no man could be more 
generally loved than Mr. Ewer, while his social and con- 
versational talents amply sustained his high character as 
a public functionary, and strongly impressed those who were 
brought most intimately into association with him, with a 
cordial admiration of his genius, but also 'with a deep regret ^ 
that a certain indolence of disposition should prevent the full - 
development of his natural gifts. He was, indeed, a delight- 
ful companion, ever ready to impart his knowledge to those 
who soug'ht it, and, while generally calm and undemonstrative 
in his demeanour, 'was ever a most genial and much valued 
member of the circle in which he moved. 

Colonel Chaules Thoresby went first to India in the 

^ For a full aecoimt of the inscriptions at Delhi, with their latest 
readings, sec Thomas’s edition of Prinsep’s works, voL i, p. 326. 
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year 1809, to join tbe Bengal Native Infantry. After passing* 
his examination in the Hindustani language, he was attached 
to the 34th regiment in that force, and in 1810 went as a 
volunteer to tlie Mauritius. On his return he joined his 
regiment for a short period. Having leisure, then, to study, 
he acquired considerable proficiency in several of the Indian 
languages, ancient and modern, and was appointed to be one 
of the Secretaries of the Hindu College at Benares, where he 
continued about ten years. After this, Lord William Bentiiick, 
then GrOvernor-G-eneral, judging that the services of this 
ofiicer would be useful in the Civil Department, employed him, 
in 1835, as his Political Agent in settling the new'State of 
Shekawattee. He there managed affairs so judiciously, and 
established such order in the district, that he was soon after- 
wards appointed to be Kesident at Jypoor, and lastly to the 
still more important post of Resident at Nepaul at the time 
when the Sikh war bi’oke out in 1848, and when tliere wms so 
much dread of a general insurrection of the Native Powers. 
Having remained there three years, and been above forty 
years in India without a furlough to his native country, he 
resigned the service and returned to England in 1850, residing' 
for the last ten years at Torquay, where his benevolence and 
liberality acquired for him the esteem and affection of a large 
circle of friends and of the inhabitants in general. 

Lieijtekant-General William Cullen, late of the Madras 
Artillery, went to India in 1804, and served in the field at 
Candeish and Berar with the Hyderabad subsidiary force in 
1805-6, commanding a brigade of artillery at the surprise of a 
large Mahratta force in the former jmar. He was present at 
the capture, of St. Denis, in the Isle of Bourbon, in 1810, and 
also with the force employed against Kurnoal in 1815. He 
attained the rank of Colonel in 1842, and that of Lieutenant- 
General in November, 1851. Meanwhile, on the decease of 
Colonel Maclean, General Cullen liad been appointed Resident 
of Travancore and Cochin in September, 1840, retiring from 
that post in January, 1860. After his retirement, he con- 
tinued to reside at Travancore ; but was on his way to the 
• Neilgherries for the benefit of his health, when he was 
attacked at Quilon with fever and ague, and expired at 
AUepey on the 1st of October, 1862, at the age of about 
seventy-six. 

REPORT OP THE ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND 
COMMITTEE. 

The translation of Ibn Khallikan by Monsieur le Baron de 
Slane, of which two volumes and the first part of a third 
have been published, has been suspended since 1845. It was 
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resumed at the request of the Committee last year, and the 
learned translator has made considerable and satisfactory pro- 
gress in bringing the work to a conclusion. The second part 
of the third volume, and one additional volume will most 
probably complete the whole. It is proposed not to commence 
printing until the entire manuscript is nearly ready. 

It is hoped that a small volume of miscellaneous transla- 
tions may also be published this year. The expense of these 
publications will exhaust the resources of the fund at present 
available. 

EEPORT OP THE COMMITTEE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND COMMERCE. 

It was stated in the last Report that the Council had 
determined to revive the Committee of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, with the view of collecting, digesting, and diffusing, 
information regarding the productive resources of the East, 
and of India in particular. The Committee reported last year 
that four papers had been brought forward at their meetings. 
They have now to state that since the issue of the last 
Report, nine papers have been read and discussed at the 
meetings which have been successively held, on the following 
subjects 

1. On the Production of Cotton in Bengal, by the Secretary, 

2. On the Cultivation of Cotton at the Madras Presidency, 
by the Secretary. 

3. On the Soil, Climate, and Productive Resources of East 
Berar, by Captain Meadows Taylor. 

4. On the Supply of Cotton from the East Indies, by 
Mr. Pincham. 

5. On Indian Railways, by the Secretary. 

6. On the Prospects of the Supply of Cotton from India 
in the present year, by Mr. Pincham. 

7. On the Progress of Cotton Cultivation in the district of 
Dhax'war, by the Secretary. 

8. On the Cultivation of Flax in the Punjab, by the 
Secretary, 

9. On the Resources and Prospects of the Central Pro- 
vinces, by the Secretary. 

The Committee have to state that of the sum of £100 
placed at their disposal by the Council, there still remains in 
hand at the present time, £15 18$. 

They regret to observe that there has not been that 
interest manifested in the revival of these discussions, which 
they had expected to find at a time when the material im- 
provement of the various dependencies of England, and the de- 
velopment of their resources had become an object of national 
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importance. Their meetings have been feebly attended, and 
the compilation of papers has devolved almost exolusiveiy on 
their Secretary, In these circumstances they cannot venture 
to solicit the Council to renew the grant. But they would 
propose that the organisation of the Oommittee be maintained, 
in order that meetings may be convened whenever papers of 
sufficient interest, and falling within the scope of the Com- 
mittee’s labours, have been presented, or whenever it may be 
deemed advisable to collect information with a view to the 
discussion of any question of general importance and 
interest. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT for toe Year 1862. 

The Auditors beg to report, that they have carefully ex- 
amined the accounts of the Society for the year 1862, and 
have found them correct. 


The balance on hand, 31st December, 1861, was 

£323 

5 

4' 

Outstanding liabilities . . . . . . . . 

230 

18 

'5 

Leaving a balance applicable to 1862 

92 

6 

11 

The receipts in 1862, were . . .... 

881 

2 

6 

Total Credit 

973 

9 

5 

Expenses of the year 1862 . , . . 

705 

17 


In hand, 31st December, 1862 

267 

11 

lOi 

Outstanding liabilities . . 

188 

14 

10 

Leaving a net balance applicable to 1863 . , 

78 

17 

Oi 


Your Auditors desire to draw the attention of the Society 
to the evident deduction from the above statement, that the 
present income is barely sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the Society, and to impress upon the minds of its hlembers 
the continued necessity for strenuous efforts in its favour. 


FRED. FINCH AM, Awlitor for the CounciL 
E. 0. RAVENSHAW, ) . ^ c. • 

THOS. OGILVY, for the Society. 


The reading of the Reports being concluded, Sir H, 
Rawlinsok rose and addressed the meeting as follows : 

Gentlemen,— In the absence of our zealous and accom- 
plished President, it becomes my duty to make a few obser- 
vations to you on the subject of the Annual Report, winch has 
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been read to you by our Secretary. If we were to estimate 
our position solely by the number of our subscribing members, 
then, no doubt, I should have to address you, on the present 
occasion, in tones of apprehension, if not of despondency ; for, 
as you will have observed, the secessions from our ranks 
during the past year far out-number the additions. But our 
pecuniary condition, although a very important item in our 
welfare as a Society, is not the only — nor, indeed, the most 
essential—matter that we have to consider. So long as we 
can pay our way— -and I see no reason at present for doubting 
that we can do so— we may go on steadily in our path, work- 
ing out unostentatiously, but still with earnestness and suc- 
cess, those great objects for which the Society was consti- 
tuted; and we may even increase in reputation and in 
use Fulness, though shorn of our numerical strength. The 
main object, indeed, to which I think our attention should be 
directed is the position that we hold as a body of Orientalists, 
in relation to the other great Oriental bodies of Europe, Asia, 
and America ; and this position depends, as I need hardly re- 
mind you, on the character of the papers that we publish to 
the world Here, then, there is certainly no falling off. The 
papers which have appeared in the tvro first parts of our 
J ournal, published since the last Anniversaiy Meeting, are in 
every respect worthy of the Society. Two, indeed, of these 
papers, that by Mr. Thomas on Bactrian Coins, and that by 
Mr. Dowson on the Bactrian Pali Inscriptions, are, perhaps, 
the most important contributions that have been ever made 
to this particular branch of Eastern archseoiogy; and I be- 
lieve that the forthcoming double number of the Journal will 
contain articles that will still further raise the reputation of 
our Society, both at home and abroad. The papers, also, 
that have been collected by our Committee of Agriculture 
and Commerce, and for which we are mainly indebted to the 
indefatigable Secretary of that Committee, Mr. J. C.Marshman, 
ai'e of the utmost value in placing before the world, in a con- 
densed form, extensive and varied information with regard 
to the productive resources of India. 

It is a rule in many Societies that the President should, at 
the Anniversary Meeting, report on tlie progress during the 
past year, of that bi'anch of science for which the Society is 
specially instituted ; and it is to be hoped that hereafter, in 
our own Society, so very excellent a plan may be adopted 
and persevered in. I am not myself prepared to enter at 
present upon such a review of Oriental science. I can merely 
indicate, in the briefest manner, a few recent or forthcoming 
works on which the Orientalists of this country may be congra- 
tulated. Firstly, then, Professor Goldstiicker has published 
another part of his Sanskrit Dictionary, which is, in every 
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respect, worthy of his high reputation. This dictionary, 
indeed, is a vast improvement on that published by the late 
Professor Wilson, and, when completed, will foe the standard 
authority in this branch of Eastern learning. Secondly, the 
opening volume has at last been printed of Mr. Lane’s great 
Arabic Dictionary, on which that indefatig’able scholar has 
been employed for the last twenty years. The remaining 
volumes will now follow in rapid succession, all the materials 
being already prepared for the press, and I think we ma^^ 
safely predict that this great work, which thoroughly ex- 
hausts the subject, and which is at once critical and practical, 
will, in a short time, supersede all the other Arabic lexicons 
now in use. Thirdly, the British Museum is about to publisli 
two volumes of great interest for Oriental students ; one 
being a collection of Phoenician Inscriptions from Carthage, 
edited and translated by Mr. Yaiix, and the other a series 
of Himyaric Inscriptions, which have been copied from copper 
plates brought to this country from Southern Arabia by 
General Coghlan, and which are being edited and translated 
by Mr. Franks. 

But if I thus confine myself to the briefest notice in 
alluding to works of general interest to Orientalists, I can 
describe, in somewhat more detail, the progress of research 
and discovery in that particular branch of enquiry, which 
forms the subject of my own studies, and wliich has been so 
much discussed in the pages of our Journal : I mean, of 
course, the Cuneiform Inscriptions. 

During the past year, I have been principally occupied in 
examining and preparing for publication a selection from 
among the many thousand fragments of clay tablets from 
Nineveh which are preserved in the British Museum ; and 
some very important discoveries, both ethnological and his- 
torical, have resulted from this examination. It seems to be 
now pretty clearly ascertained that the primitive population 
which occupied the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates was of 
the Semitic family, and that this population was partially 
displaced in Babylonia, about 2500 b.c., by Turanian tribes 
from the Persian mountains. These Turanian colonists, 
moreover, appear to have brought in with them tlie use of 
letters, and they may be thus supposed to represent the 
Zoroastrian Medes, who, according to Berosus, furnished tiie 
first historical dynasty to Babylonia, and wdio are further 
generally described by the Greek traditionists as having con- 
tended with Ninus (the Eponyme of tiie Semitic race), and as 
having introduced the arts of magic (/, e., of writing) into 
Western Asia. There were probably many successive immi- 
grations of mountaineers into Babylonia and Elymais, and many 
dif erent languages seem to have prevailed amongst the colo- 
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iiists ; each tribe, indeed, having its own dialect and indepen- 
dent vocabulary, although all belonging to one great ethnic 
family ; and it is farther curious to observe the large propor- 
tion of Aryan roots and Aryan nouns which these Turanian 
inscriptions exhibit, as if the two races had been completely 
intermixed in their primitive seats in Central or Eastern Persia. 

We also find, that there was an independent Semitic em- 
pire in Assyria, in the very earliest times, co-existent with a 
Turanian empire in Babylonia, and we are thus led to suspect, 
that the chronology of Berosus, and the chronology of 
Ctesias, which have been hitherto supposed to be absolutely 
incompatible, may be partially reconciled with each other as 
applying to two different countxies. It may further be noted, 
that there is no indication of a change of dynasty in Assyria, 
from the first institution of the empire, down to the destruction 
of Nineveh, in about b.c. 625 j whereas in Bab^donia several 
successive races seem to have risen to power, the Turanians 
being finally expelled from the sovereignty in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century b.c. A Turanian dialect however, con- 
tinued to be the prevailing language in Babylonia, down to 
the ago of Nebuchadnezzar, or even later. 

The most important historical result which has followed 
from the examination of the Museum tablets, has been the 
discovery of what is called the Nineveh Canon ; that is, a 
catalogue of the archons, or Eponymes, who gave their names to 
the Assyrian jmar, extending over a period of about two cen- 
turies and a half, or from B.c. 900 to b.c. 650. CJnfortunately 
although there are fragments of four independent copies 
of this canon, a complete list cannot be made out. The 
beginning is wanting in all, and the several lists close at 
different periods of history. As the durations, however, 
of the reigns of the Assyrian kings are duly marked in 
the Canon, we are able to define the dates of the contemporary 
kings of Judah and Israel, relatively to each other, and some 
very important rectifications are thus obtained of the received 
Scripture Chronology. The several copies of the Canon have 
been lithographed, in fac-simile, and will be published with 
ample illustrations in an early number of the Society’s 
Journal. 

The only other subject to which it is necessary to refer, is 
the discovery of a certain number of bilingual legends in 
Assyrian and Plicenician. In the present advanced stage of 
Cuneiform decipherment, a bilingual key can hardly be of any 
real use, as far as regards the identification of the phonetic 
value of the different signs. It may serve, however, to 
supply an answer to those sceptics of the school of the late 
Sir George Lewis, who i'equire the direct testimony of a 
known language and character, before they can believe in the 
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possibility of reading an unknown character, and resuscita- 
ting an unknown language 5 and this purpose the bilingual 
legends, limited as they are in extent, may be said to have 
actually achieved; for any one may now compare an Assyrian 
name, as written in Phoenician, with its correspondent in 
Cuneiform, and thus satisfy himself that the phonetic powers 
which have been given to the Cuneiform signs are correct. 
The history of the discovery is simply as follows I had 
occasion to examine with care the whole collection in the 
British Museum of small bulging tablets (-which are for the 
most part legal documents, deeds of sale, &c., &c,) for the 
purpose of verifying the names of the Eponymes, which fur- 
nished the dates ; and in the course of this examination, I 
found that in several cases there were a few words or lines of 
Phcenician writing scratched on the edge of the tablet. A 
further scrutiny satisfied me that the Phoenician legend was 
a mere docket or endorsement, — stating the general purport of 
the Cuneiform text,— -which had been scratched, the con 
venicnce of reference, on the tablet by the librarian, or keeper 
of the records, who was probably a native of Phoenicia. 
Having copied all the fragments I could find, I was thus able 
to exhibit some ten or twelve names and words -written 
both in Phoenician and Cuneiform. The key, if it can be so 
called, has not furnished me with a single new reading, and 
I cannot, therefore, consider it of anj^ real value; but still, as 
a mere matter *of curiosity, I propose to publish the bilingual 
readings before long in the Society’s Journal. 

Before concluding this brief review of Cuneiform progress 
during the past year, it is only proper that I should draw 
attention to the labours of Messieurs Oppert and Menatit, 
in France, mid of Dr. Hincks and Mr. Fox Talbot, in this 
country. Although I am not prepared to accept all the 
results which tlmy have put forward, and although I think, as 
a general rule, that the work of translation should be pursued 
with more caution and reserve than they have usually dis- 
played, still I am bound to admit, that the papers which have 
severally appeared in the Journal Asiatiqm and the Annals de 
Fhilosophie Ghretimne^ in France, and in the Journal of the 
Royal Society of Literature^ in our own Journal^ and more re- 
cently in The Atlantis^ in England, have greatly advanced our 
acquaintance with the Assyrian language ; and I regr(?t ex- 
tremely, that owing to the slow process of lithograpliy, and 
the difficulty of obtaining correct impressions of the minute 
and half-obliterated writing bn the Museum clay tablets, I 
have not been able before this to place at the disposal of my 
fellow-labourers the second volume of the Cuneiform imenp- 
tions of Western Asia^ which, containing as it does, nearly BOO 
explanatory lists and vocabularies, would have so greatly 
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facilitated their stndies, and improved the accuracy of their 
results. The volume in question is, however, now nearly 
completed, and will certainly be published during the ensuing 
autumn. 

In conclusion I would only reiterate the appeal which was 
made last year by our accomplished President to all those 
interested in the cultivation of Eastern science, that they 
should rally round this Society, and by their united efforts 
place it in the proud position which it formerly occupied, as 
the Oriental mouth-piece of England. The India Board has 
given proof of the interest which it feels in our proceedings, 
and the confidence which it reposes in us, by continuing to 
the Society the full yearly grant of two hundred guineas. 
Let us show that we appreciate this support, and are not un- 
worthy of it. 

When Sir Henry had concluded his remarks, General 
Briggs rose and proposed: 

That the Keportof the Council, with those of the Com- 
mittees and of the Auditors, be adopted for circulation, and 
that the thanks of the Society be offered to the Auditors for 
the trouble they have taken in verifying the correctness of 
last year’s accounts.” 

In rising to propose this motion, General * Briggs said : 
He congratulated the Society on its satisfactory^ condition as 
regarded its funds, so much improved in the last few years. 
He considered the xluditors entitled to our thanks for the 
voluntary labour they had bestowed in examining and testify- 
ing to the correctness of our accounts. He could not, how- 
ever, sit dowm without expressing his admiration of the 
extremely interesting account which the gallant Chairman, 
our Bii’ector, had given of the progress made in the exami- 
nation of the rich stores in the ari'ow-headcd character which 
had been brought to light by modern research. He had heard 
this day vaiious details of the existence in ancient times, 
among a people of whom our knowledge was still very small, 
of a methodical frame of society of which we had hitherto 
had but the most confused accounts. The discovery of the 
several elements of a very complicated social system had 
been mentioned to us with a clearness most admirable, and 
with proofs iiicontestible, which in bygone days could not 
have been hoped for. The gallant gentleman concluded by 
congratulating the Society on the eloquent discourse to which 
they had Just listened with so much attention and pleasure. 

Captain W. J. Eastwick having seconded the motion, 
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it was unanimously adopted ; and F. FmcHAsi briefly returned 
thanks for the Auditors. 

Sir Henry Eawlinson then proposed: 

“ That the thanks of the Society be conveyed to the 
President, Lord Strangford, for the sustained interest lie has 
shown in every question connected with the welfare and 
influence of the Society.” 

The motion was seconded by M. P. Edoe worth, Esq., 
and adopted unanimously ; when the Right Hon. PIoet 
Mackenzie rising, moved : 

“ That the thanks of the meeting be offered to tlie 
Director for his valuable co-operation in conducting the 
affairs of the Society, and for his kindness in presiding on 
the present occasion.” 

In proposing this resolution, Mr. Mackenzie said: He 
believed that he need say very little in support of his pro- 
posal. Every member of the Society being, he imagined, 
fully acquainted with the eminent position held by Sir II. 
Rawlinson as an Orientalist, and with the works by wliicli he 
had given lustre to the Transactions of the Society. They 
could not forget that in taking the office of theh Director, Sir 
Henry succeeded one who stood, not only among themselves, 
but by every European reputation, in the very foremost rank 
of Oriental scholars-— Horace Play man Wilson, the worthy 
successor of their first Director, the illustrious Oolebrooke — 
and it was no small praise to assert that he had wortliily 
supplied the place of those eminent men. But without pre- 
suming to do more than to echo the general sentiment on 
that point, he ought, as a Member of the Council, to bear 
testimony to the constant zeal with which tlmir Director 
exerted himself to promote the prosperity and reputation of 
the Society, and to the efficiency with which he influenced and 
guided the proceedings of their Council. He need not say 
one word as to the obligation due to Sir Henry Rawlinson for 
the manner in which he had presided at that meeting. They 
themselves would duly estimate the interesting address with 
which he had favoured them; and though they had never 
probably shared the doubts which an ill-informed criticism 
endeavoured to cast on the results of those researches that' had 
given an historical value to the Cuneiform inscriptions, and 
shed light on so large a field of ancient story, previously 
involved in darkness, they could not be but gratified to learn 
that their Director was now able to satisfy the most in- 
credulous, by a proof scarcely less satisfactory than if he 
had been able to appeal to a bilingual inscription of the 
monuments he had deciphered. 
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Before resuming Ms seat he wished to exin’ess his full 
coiicuiTeiice in the sentiment that there was no reason to 
despair of the future of their Society ; while there appeared 
to him many grounds on which more than ever the necessity 
of such an Institution was established, and on which its 
Members might justly be urged to exert themselves to give 
increased life and vigour to its proceedings, by paper's and 
discussions calculated to make Oriental subjects, and especially 
questions relating to the g-reat Hindu and Moslim nations 
who were their fellow-subjects of the British Crown, better 
known in this country than they noware. They could 
not but perceive that many influential classes and persons 
otherwise distinguished by extensive knowledge, did con- 
stantly exhibit a marvellous want of accurate information in 
regard to the East, and to the circumstances even of those 
whose destiny depended largely, for good or evil, on the acts 
of the British Government. A curious illustration of this 
he met ^vith a short time ago, in an ingenious work published 
by an eminent statesman, recently lost to this country (a man 
he believed equally and deservedly loved by his friends, and 
lamented by the community, and who would generally be 
recognised as one of the most learned and best informed of 
our public men) — he meant the dialogue on the best form of 
government, by the late Sir G. 0. Lewis. For in it he 
foimd it gravely stated that the Orientals were scarcely, if 
at all, less inferior in intellect to the Europeans than they were 
superior to the Negro ; and that of their literature there was 
nothing worthy of the reg'ai'd of scholars, excepting (what do 
you think) the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. In the same 
work their moral condition is spoken of as so utterly degraded 
(and the sentiment applied apparently to the whole of the 
vast region from the western extremity of Arabia to the 
eastern limits of China), as to make it hopeless to think of 
their co-operation towards self-government. So also in a 
recent number of the Edinburgh Beview^ there is an able article 
attributed to a nobleman high in office, and at all events im- 
portant from the place where it is to be found, in which all 
private property in the land in India, unless directly bestowed 
by the Government, is apparently denied, and the right of 
Government to deal with it according' to their pleasure seems 
to be asserted or inferred. Need he in this Society state the 
momentous consequences which are likely to follow from the 
practical application of such opinions, such principles,— or how 
likely legislation, however well intentioned, touching the 
dearest interests of the people (they all knew how that people 
clung to their native villages and paternal fields), — was to pro- 
duce a widespread discontent, and not improbably to lead to 
results even more disastrous than that deplorable mutiny 
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which shattered the long-tried fidelity of onr native army. 
And although it might appear that there is already an abun- 
dant stipply of works demonstrating the fallacy of those 
opinions (on the question of land tenure, it might be suffi- 
cient to refer to the works of our esteemed colleague, General 
Briggs), yet he was satisfied that the members of this Society, 
especially those fresh 'from India, may perform a very valu- 
able service to their country, and highly enhance the repu- 
tation and usefulness of the Society, by the frequent com- 
munication of papers calculated, not only to illustrate the 
ancient literature and antiquities of the East, hut to present 
to those who read our Journal or attend our meetings, a 
lively picture of its present condition and of the changes 
which, often imperceived or unheeded by the Government, the 
circumstances, opinions, and feelings of the people, more es- 
pecially of their leading classes, are slowly but surely under- 
going. He had always thought that details of the circum- 
stances of single villages, collected on the spot or gathered 
from the lips of the inhabitants, might be made eminently 
interesting and instructive ; and he would venture to sug- 
gest that by a simple record of such observations, the 
result of enquiries in single villages, situate in different dis- 
tricts, and occupied by different races or castes, the members 
of the Society, especially non-resident members still abroad, 
might greatly enrich our transactions, and contribute to them 
matter not only of high interest to the curious inquirer, but 
of essential value to the legislator and the statesman. 

Sir Frederick Haldiday, having seconded the 

motion, it was duly carried, and Sir Hexry Rawliksox re- 
turned thanks to the meeting as follows * 

It is no easy task to fill with credit the office of Director, 
lately held by one so able as the lamented Professor Wilson. 
I can ordy assure the meeting that I am animated with an 
equal interest in the cause, and will do my best to fulfil the 
duties of the office. I thank Mr. Mackenzie for the fiat te ring* 
terms in which that gentleman has spoken of me, and I echo 
most sincerely that which has fallen from Inrn in respect to the 
impolicy, as well as the injustice, of infringing the rights of 
our Indian fellow-subjects, by interfering with their tenure of 
the land. The Government would, however, from tlie tenor of 
the recent debate on the subject, appear to be awai^e of the 
danger of such an interference, and I trust, therefore, that 
the fears expressed by Mr. Mackenzie, are never likely to be 
falfilied. 

It was then proposed by E, C. Raveksiiaw, Esq., seconded 
by T. OoiLYY, Esq., and unanimously adopted: 
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That the thanks of the meeting be given to the Vice- 
Presidents and Council for their efficient services in managing 
the business of the Society.” 

The Eight TIox. H. Mackenzie acknowledged the vote 
for the Vice-Presidents and Council, and it was then proposed 
by Sir Chables Nichoeson, Bart. : 

‘^ That the thanks of the Society be tendered to the 
Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, and especially to 
its Honorary Secretaiy, J. C. Marshman, Esq., for the valuable 
papers communicated during the past year.” 

In moving this resolution Sir C. Nicholson stated as 
follows:— 

It had been appropriately observed by their Chahman, 
Sir H. Eawlinson, that the objects of the Eoyal Asiatic Society 
were twofold— practical as well as scientific. He (Sir 0. 
Nicholson) believed that few objects, at the present moment, 
could be regarded as of greater importance as affecting our 
national welfare than those relating to the capabilities of 
India in the production of cotton. He had, within the last 
fifteen months, had an opportunity of visiting those Presi- 
dencies ; and, although his journey was rapid, and his oppor- 
tunities of observation limited, he had, nevertheless, arrived 
at certain convictions respecting our great Indian Empire, 
•which, but for such brief personal experience, he should never 
have othei'wise acquired. He might say, generally, that two 
conclusions had been forced upon his mind. One was the 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of anyone being able properly to 
appreciate India, or to deal with its vast and complicated 
interests, who had never been in the country. The other 
was as to the vast, and he would say unlimited, capabilities of 
India for the production of the great staple article upon the 
supply of which the prosperity of the manufacturing popula- 
tion of England so largely depended. He was satisfied that 
it only required time, and the increased facilities of transport 
which were now being so continually carried out by means of 
railways and water communication, to enable our Indian 
possessions to meet all the demands of our manufacturing 
industry. It was not in cotton alone, but in sugar, tea, 
coffee, and all the varied vegetable productions of the tropics, 
that India had unbounded (though, at the present moment, to 
a great extent untried) capabilities. It was most desirable that 
enquiries such as those instituted by the Eoyal Asiatic Society 
should be prosecuted. He might add that miicli interest 
would be felt in investigations such as these here referred to, 
in other parts of the British Empire. The northern portions 
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of Australia bore many points of resemblance to India in 
climate and soil, and good efforts were being made in that 
direction towards the cultivation of the cotton plant. The 
reports which had emanated from the Committee of this 
Societ}^ would be highly prized by the colonists of Queens- 
land, and would, he doubted not, be found most useful in the 
hints and directions they afforded. Before concluding the 
few brief remarks he had to offer, he would just allude 
briefly to another toiDic. Much credit had properly been ac- 
corded to the g'overnment of India for its desire to* preserve 
the ancient monuments of that country. On a recent occa- 
sion, however, when at Delhi, he had noticed with regret that 
one of the great Asoka pillars or Iat,% on the north side of the 
city, and near the line of entrenchme?tts occupied by our 
troops during the late mutiny, was lying' ])rostratc on tlic 
ground, broken into two or three fragments, and in a position 
where it was constantly liable to abrasion by carts and car- 
riages passing in its neighbourhood, lie suggested whether 
some attempt should not be made either for its re-erection, or, 
at all events, for enclosing it within a fence, so as to protect 
it from further injury. 

The motion having been seconded by Edward Norris, Esq., 
was adopted ne?7i, con,^ and Mr. FiNCHAi^t, in returning thanks 
for the Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, expressed 
how much he regretted the absence of the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Mr. Marshman, to whom they were almrjst entirely 
indebted for the valuable communications which had been 
mentioned in the Report. The revival of the Committee, after 
being twenty years in abeyance, appeared to him expedient 
under the trying circumstances in which the great cotton 
interest was placed by the failure of the supply of tlie raw 
material, and in the hope of aiding, in some degree, the efforts 
of Government to meet the exigency. He regretted that the 
attendance of Members had not been so numerous as had 
been anticipated. 

It was finally proposed by General Briogs, and seconded 
by J. W. Bosanquet, Esq. : 

‘‘That the thanks of the meeting be given to the 
Secretary, to the Honorary Secretaiy and Librarian, and 
to the Tieasurer, for their respective services since the last 
anniversary.'^ 

In proposing this motion, General Brioos observed in a 
few words that tlie duties undertaken and so (‘ffieiently per- 
formed by the several OflScers of the Society included" in its 
terms, merited their cordial thanks, and he had little doubt 
that they would be given unanimously. 
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E. Norris, Esq.> Honorary Secretary and Librarian, having 
replied in the name of the Officers, Captain Eastwick and 
Mr. Edgeworth were solicited to undertake the duties of 
Scrutineers; and the Ballot being had recourse to for the 
Election of Officers and six new Members of Oouncil, the 
following result was declared bj the Director, who further 
congratulated the Society on having secured the support of 
General Briggs, as one of the Yice-Presidents, and paid a 
well-merited tribute to his long and able service in the cause 
of Oriental Literature, 


Director — Major-Gen. Sii* H. 0. Rawlinson, K.O.B., D.O.L,, 
F,R.S. ,, 

Treasurer — Edward Thomas, Esq. 

Secretarj/ — James Wm, Redhouse, Esq. 

Honorary Secretary and Librarian — Edwin Norris, Esq. 

Council — Thomas Bazley, Esq., M.P. ; J. Y¥. Bosanquet, 
Esq. ; John Dickinson, Esq. ; Mounstuart Elphinstone Grant 
Duff, Esq.., M.P. ; M. P. Edgeworth, Esq. ; James Pergusson, 
Esq. ; Frederick Fincham, Esq. ; Professor T. Goldstlicker ; 
Sir Frederick Ilalliday ; John C. Marshman, Esq. ; Edward 
Stanley Poole, Esq. ; Patrick Boyle Smollett, Esq., M.P. ; 
Col. W. H. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S. ; Dr. Forbes Watson ; Major- 
Gen. Sir A. S. Waugh, O.B. 

At the conclusion of Sir H. Rawmxson’s eulogium, 
General Briggs again rose and said, that he had great 
pleasure in offering his thanks to the meeting for the honour 
conferred on him by his election, and especially to the gallant 
Chairman for his encomiums, and to the Right Hon. Holt 
Mackenzie, who had also in his speech adverted to the services 
of the gallant General as a Member of the Society, and 
particularly to his labours in illustrating the nature of landed 
tenures in India. 

After which, the gallant General continued ; 

‘‘ I believe I am one of the oldest surviving' Members of 
this Societ^L It is true I have occasionally served on its 
Council, and have from time to time contributed to its Trans- 
actions; but it cannot be expected at my time of life that I 
should be able to do much more for it, and I consider tiie 
honour of a Yice-Presidentship now conferred, a sort of de- 
coration, a kind of K.O.B.-ship, for services performed during 
a very long career. 

It is more than sixty-two years since I first sailed for 
India, and I have continued in the public service till the 
present time. Thirty-three years of that period have been 
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spent in India and in Persia in active employ; It lias been my 
pleasure as well as my duty to study the languages and 
the institutions of the people among whom I was placed, and 
occasionally to publish, through this Society and other 
channels, the results of my investigations. As my Eight 
Hon. friend has especially adverted to my labours on the 
subject of the landed tenures of India, I may at such a time 
as the present offer an opinion in support of what he has so 
clearly stated to-day on the indefeasible right of certain 
classes of our native subjects to the lands they occupy, or 
which are included within the recognised limits of any town- 
ship. With respect to the Madras Presidency, to which I 
belong, I am prepared to show that, with the exception of the 
land on which Fort St, Greorge stands, partly purcliased, and 
partly conquered from the Portuguese, the Government 
neither had nor has a right to any spot of land as largo 
as that on which this house stands xmless it has been regu- 
larly bought. In illustration of which, I may advert to an 
instance wherein one of the Judges of the Small Court in 
Madras was compelled very lately to paj^ for a spot of land 
on the sea-shore which he desired to enclose, and on which he 
wished to pitch his tents, before he could do so. The pur- 
chase was concluded with the tenant for £10; but the su- 
perior landlord afterwards disputed the validity of the sale, 
and the Judge had to pay £5 in addition, to render the sale 
valid. This anecdote I had from the Judge himself, whom I 
am in the habit of seeing every day. 

The gallant General said he might say much more on 
this subject, but he would not detain the meeting any longer, 
beyond repeating his sense of the honoxm conferred on him, 
the duties attendant upon which, as far as his health and 
other circumstances permitted, he would endeavour to fulfil.” 

Sm Henry Eawlinson then declared the meeting ad- 
journed to Alonday, the 1st of June. 
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[By the Regulations of the Society, as amended in 1850, no further additions 
can be made to the lists of Corresponding and Foreign Members ; the 
elections being restricted to Resident, Non-Resident, and Honorary 
Members.] 
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